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1 Introduction 



Barretts. Mandel 
Rutfiers College 



L Histoiy 

At the 1977 Busmess Meeting of the National Council of Teadi^ 
of Englisb in New York City, Maree UackweU, president of the 
Alabama Council of Teacha:a of EngUsh, introduced a sense-of 
the-house motion calling for national ''guidelines for curricula in 
Enj^ish nmUar to the Bullock Report of England/' The motion 
was carried, and the charge to implement it was givoi to the Com- 
mission on the Eni^ CurricuIunL Since this publication may 
seem ratfaor a far cry from ^e intention of the motion, a few 
words on the developmait of ^ project are in ordar* 

Having spent three years focusing on questions of competent^- 
based educ^on and minimal competendes, the Commission on 
the £n|^ Curriculum felt it appropriate to turn its attention 
more directly toward questions of curriculum per se: What is it? 
What is being taught and how? To whom? What ought to be taught? 
How? To whom? Blackwell's saise-ofiheJiouse motion gave focus 
and direction for the Commission's new emphasis. But it did not 
take long for us to diBcom that the charge would have to be 
radically interpreted if any book was to ensue. 

During the early stages of planning, it became clear that the 
Council did not have the resources or the desire to follow the lead 
of A Language for Life (the so-called Bullock Report), which had, 
after all, been a 600-page, blue-ribb m project of the British 
government's Department of Education and Sdence, not the work 
of any professional organization. Furthermore, it soon became 
evident that those involved with the planning of this publication 
could not see themselves defining national gukleOnes in a prescrip- 
tive manner. The state of the art in curriculum (for which I uae the 
working definition of the Commission: *^oals, contents, and 
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teaching teaming piocedures*^ is uncertain and evolving. We all 
felt that where cuiticulum is concerned^ the times weie not right 
for a document comparable in scope and tone to the Statement on 
the Preparation of Teachers of English and the Language Arts 
brought out in 1976 by the NCTE Standing Committee on Teacher 
Preparation and Certification. No one on the Conmiission or the 
NCTE Executive Committee seemed disposed to interpret the sense* 
of*the*house motion as a call for one set of national cuiricular 
mandftb^s covering all levels of language-arts instruction. If we 
were to address ourselves to the issue of a natbnal curriculum for 
the eighties^ the focus would have to be on a catholic collection of 
curriculum models that had been found effective in various rc^^onal 
and educational contexts. ^^National guidelines^ was therefore 
loosely int^reted to mean **the best of what is happening** rather 
than *Vhat ought to happen.** It was also decided that what we 
wanted were real humiyi voices^ not necessarily in agreement^ rather 
than statistics or a policy statement. 

What we decided to do is harness the liberation of divmity 
rather than bow to the domination of conformity. The following 
story (called to my attention by Lewis Epstein) is taken fxom Leo 
Luscaglia's book Love and represents the point of view of the 
planner of this book» not only about curriculum^ but also about 
the choices of curriculum designers who need to be trusted to 
develop their own strengths^ following their own intuition while 
keeping open to new influences. 

The animals got together in the rot«st one day and decideii to start 
a school Tliete was a rabbity a blrii^ a squirrel, a ftsh and an eel, 
and they rormed a Board or Education. The rabbit Insisted that 
running be in the curriculum. The bird insisted that Oylng be in 
the curriculum. Ttie ftsb insisted that swimming be In the currku^ 
lum, and the squtttel insisted that perpendicular tree climbing be 
in the curriculum. Ttiey put all or these things together and 
wrote a Curriculum Guide. Then they insisted that aU of the. 
animals talce all of the subjects. Although the labbit was getting 
an A in running^ perpendiadar tree df»:*jing was a real problem 
for him; he kept railing over baclcivardi. Ptetty soon . . . hecouldn't 
run any mote. He round that instead or making an A in lunnine, 
he was making a C and^ or course^ he always made an F in perpen* 
dicular dlmfttn^ The bird was tealty beautirul at flying^ but «hen 
it came to ounowing in the ground^ he couldn^ do so well. He 
kept breaking his beak and wings. Ptetty soon he was making a C 
In Oying as well as an F fn burrowing^ and he had a faellava time 
with perpendicular tree dimblng. The moral of the story b that 
the person who was valedictorian of the class was ... an eel who 
did everything in a balf^way faishion. But the educators were all 
happy because everybody was taking all of the subjects, and it 
was called a broad ^based education, (pp. 22-23) 
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Allan G^atthom, my predecessor as director of the Conunistaon 
on the English Curriculum* similarly argues that we do not live in a 
tame when we can reasonably expect to put together an **ideal*' 
^iglidi learning mvironment ''In ftet," Gaatthtwn writes, 'the 
diversity among individual pupite and the complexity of the task 
of devdoiwig language conipetency suggest that we sfaoidd formr 
abandon such a notion. Instead, it seems more fituitful now to ask 
how we can i^vide multiple options in the laming environment 
so that we can perhaps achieve a better fit among envuonmait, 
task, and learner" (**Creating Learning Environments/' in The 
Teaching of Engikk: The Seventy*fifth Yearbook of the Nationat 
Society for the Study of Education [Chicago, 1977], p. 219). 1 
certainly share this sentiment, and it Is this point of view that is 
the premise of this publication. 

On a flight tfom Chicago to Uroana, Marlene Caroselli (associate 
director of the Commission) and 1 struck upon the idea of three 
curricular paradigms, with the implications of each one traced 
from pre*lUndergarten language^arts activities throu^ college En- 
gUA. Our idea was that in lieu of one cuzticular model for all, we 
couki preset three curricular models, each viewed as powoful 
and resourceful by its adherents, each used with varying degrees of 
success at the dif^nt instructbnal levels. In Urbana the executive 
planning committee accepted the idea of paradigms and aft«r con- 
sidering the many Qirricular strategies in use in the schools^ agreed 
on the three: the process or ^udentcentered model, the heritage 
or traditional model, and the competencies model. The task thm 
was to select outstanding teachers and researchers to write essays 
for each of the paradigms. This collection represents the fruit of 
their labors. 



II. Destgnof the Book 

The three paradigms devebped in this publication represent espe> 
dally fertile areas for curriculum development. This book should 
assist those proCessbnal educators who wish to seetheimpHcataons 
of each ^rpe of curriculum ^lled out in practical detail at every 
grade level The book also is meant to serve as a resource fbrt^ose 
workihg within one of the paradigms as yrell as a practical titro- 
deletion to the paradigms for these who have not had rtnuch 
eiposure to thenu 

De^ite disclaimm by those vnth opposing points of view and 
deq>ite excesses by some who espouse one or another of the^e 
teaching models^ eadi of the q>proacbes here is a deeply rooted, 
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compassionate point of view on teaching. And despite the various 
accusations occasiondUy hurled between what may seem like armed 
camps, there is no reason to doubt that each of these groups of 
teadim is deep^ committed to the well-being of children. In 
facu% lounges and NOTE meetings where voices are raised, it may 
occasionally appear that a teacher interested in competency<based 
education is mote interested in hardware than in children, that the 
process teacher is more committed to proving the validity of a 
Rc^erian theory than to preparing a child for the arduousness of 
life, that a traditional teacher blindly values the past more than 
the present, thereby sacrificing the actual or the imminent for 
some dead ideal When a teacher polarizes and becomes strident" 
how weU I know this firom my own experiencelHn defense of a 
particular theoretical point of view, it becomes difficult for others 
to keep in mind that the lounge or NCTE forum is not the class- 
room, that the debater-proponent is not the teacher. 

Teachers as teachers are overwhebningly committed to s^ing 
the educational needs of their students. The teacher in the classroom 
is always occupied with fellow human beings first— and only sec- 
ondarily with hardware, theories^ or tradition. Of course, some 
teachers reach their students more powerfully than others do, but 
the difference in pedagogical effi&ctiveness is, in my view, piolxibly 
only tangen^lly related to the pedagogical theory that underpins 
tl 7 teacher's classroom choices. Teacher effectiveness has always 
and will continue to be produced by the teacher's vivacity, willing- 
ness to share while acknowledging the separate realities of the 
students, and an ability to communicate a basic support and com- 
passion for others. I am humanist enough to believe that it has 
always been and will always be who the teacher is, more than what 
the teacher does, that truly counts. 

It must also be said, however, that while compassion is indispens* 
able, it is not sufficient. Compassion is the human context in which 
learning can occur, and yet teachers certainly need to do something 
in Older to manifest and give form to their willingness to serve 
their students. Teachers engage in constant pedagogical decision 
making, deciding minute by minute to teach in one way rather 
than another. It is thepoint of view of this book that the compas* 
stonate teacher can guide students through their education in 
many different ways-for Instance, in one of the three curricular 
ways suggested here. But whatever the pedagogical choice mi^t 
be, all pedagogical patadigms, if understood correctly, are devoted 
to process, competencies, and heritage. No one becomes educated 
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without uikltffoing personal giowth (process), becoming adroit in 
the mtnipuktion of the symbols of «ociety (competencies), and 
Hmt^ petpetuating and indeed fulfilling the implications of the 
past and the ^mise of the futuie (heritage). And yet a teacher 
teaching makes dioioes constantly, selects materials, emphasizes 
certain values, creales goals, develops programs. The more con- 
sciously the teacher makes these dioices, the more like^ the 
students will be assisted along thmr paths. 

I have chosen thtee metaphorr-mastery, discovefy, and sur- 
lendtt^-as keys to the cunkular models se^ forth^ in this book. 
They are all metaphors for *'Ieaming," but each one points to a 
particular mode in whkdi teaming may oonir. One is not better 
than another; each one opens teaming from a distinct angle of 
perception. Mastery suggests the mode of teaming in which one 
becomes skilled or proficient in some activity; it brings to mind a 
sense of dominance and control: one takes charge, subdues, 
exercises selfHliscipIine. Only a master masters. Oiscoveiy is the 
mode of teaming in which one brings into visibility some knovrfedge 
or insight hitherto unseen; it also allows for the solving of problems 
through suddw illumination. There is a wide^yed wondorment in 
this metaphor; it suggests surprise and the seizing of opportunity. 
Surrender is the mode in which one teams by giving oneself ov^ 
to an influence, going whw the river goes, rather th&n attempting 
to control it. There is no passivity or weakness implied by this 
metaphor; it is the voluntary surrender of ego to something larger 
than one's own immediate needs or concerns. Each of these meta- 
phoia» it seems to me, points to a genuine and by no means mutually 
exclusive way of learning. And each one, I think, may open our 
understanding to a particular teaching parad^l 



lU. Mastery— The Competencies Mode! 

The competencies approach, based on behavioral studies, holds 
that a chikl matures in predictable and recognizabte stages. The 
informed competency teacher introduces pup0s to new knowledge 
and skills at the appropriate developmental moment and in amounts 
that are easily learned, or "mastered.'' Moitery is an important 
term in the competencies approach: it usually points to the seg- 
menting of teadiable skills and processes into tevete and amounts 
deemed appropriate to the individual child. The assumption under- 
lying this approach is that learning is incremental, that children 
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learn what they can learn only when they are ready; the mastery 
of one skill readies a student for the next one. It is a heads*up, no- 
nonsense approach that serves the students by not only pcoviding 
mastery, but also the sense of well-being that comes along with 
mastery. The master knows what skills have been brought under 
controL The ultimate accomplishment is to be found in the 
symphony produced by the mastery of many interim skills, like so 
many ensembles within an orchestra. 

Karl Taylor, in his chapter on competencies at the two-year 
college level, argues that writing is mastered in stages: that fluency 
must precede an ability to specify, that control of spedficity must 
precede organization, and so forth. (One need only hold this idea 
up to the approach, say, of Strunk and White's Elements of Style, 
a heritage approach, in order to see at a glance that T^lor^s whole 
pedagogical grounding is essentially different from that of Strunk.) 
bi the competencies paradigm, the student is expected to master 
A before moving on to B< Rewards are given for mastery, while no 
punishment is given for failure to master. Ideally, siudettts stay at 
their developmental level and are provided with feedback and rein- 
forcement until they have successfully learned theskill or technique 
on which they are working and without which no real progress into 
more rarified areas is possible. 

There is such a wave of support for and hostility against 
competency-based educational testing (CBE), often occurring at 
the state level, that a beleaguered teacher or curriculum specialist 
may, by being caught up in the emotionalism about this related 
issue, overlook the values inherent in a pedagogy that stresses 
mastery of communication skills and competency in language arts. 
It is often difficult to separate te sting from the teaching and learning 
pnor to testing* Yet the spokespersons for the competencies para- 
digm in this publication resolutely make this distinction, fbcusing 
on the sequencing of skills to the point of mastery rather than on 
evaluation. They are advocates of a learning theory, one meeting 
with considerable success if we can trust the accounts of Bloom 
and others. They are perhaps more influenced by the procedures 
of science than the other paradigm writers are. ^d while they all 
stress the mastery of skills, each one also speaks for the cultivation 
of the cc^ltive and affective domains. Mastery of competencies, 
for the authors in this volume, can occur only inacontext of human 
understanding and support. 
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IV. Disooveiy— The Process Model 

Process as a term used to label a pedagogical strategy may be said 
to be tbe ^Inside out" of competencies. Whereas the competencies 
approach advocates the introduction of concepts and skills at the 
appropriate time so that students can masto: them^ the process 
approach advocates the creation of an environmmt in which stu- 
dents can **discovef^' what has heretofore been unknown to them. 
Because of the ener^ released in the delist of discovery, the 
student is emotionally receptive to seeing new associations and 
relationshq>s. Many **process" instructon will argue that a person 
learns only what is abeady known at a pteconscbus level, that one 
discovers at the conscious level what one has, in a sense, already 
known unknowingly. 

For proces&oriented teachers, insight can be triggered by the 
teach^ conscioudy designing a learning field or matrix within 
which a student will be able to discover or intuit the knowledge 
and skill that has been already appropriated at a preconscious level. 
There is less effort put into deciding what the student needs to 
leam at a given moment and more into noticing or observing what 
is transpiring for the studmt. For the teacher of process education, 
the paradigm means the natural, inevitable flowering of an indi- 
vidual's skills and concq>ts under the guidance of teachers who 
pose questions that are open-ended and provocative. Needless to 
say, the **nonteaching" done by process teachers requires great 
sensitivity, knowledge of cognitive levels, and patience. 

There is a striking difference between this approach and the 
competencies model, though certainly th^ both stress developmen- 
tal potential in learners. As I see it^ the difference is this: the 
competen<7 approach asserts Qiat an individual may predictably be 
expected to master a particular skill at a certain stage in the develop- 
ment of the conscious mind (although the stage may occur at varying 
ages). The process motivation, on the other hand, stresses the 
studmt's own power to uncover intuitively what is true or what 
will work in each given situation and maintains that this discovery 
is usually accompanied a shock of recognition since one has 
known the truth all along. C^g a heuristic, such as Young, Becker, 
and Pike's in Rhetoric: Discover and Change^ the competencies 
model could be said to highlight the stages of **pr^aratbn" and 
^'incubation,'* while the process approach could be said to em- 
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phasize "iUumination." (Ultimately, of coiuse, both paradigms 
would have to fulfill all the heuristic terms, so I am speaking on^ 
of degree of emphasis.) Thus, the process approach is more descrip- 
tive than prescriptive. Whereas a competencies model can fairfy 
clearly state behaviors expected to occur (in this volume, for 
instance, Sara Lundsteen, Betty Mason, and Paula Martinez are 
able to write of ^^appropriate objectives" with predictive precision), 
a process approach focuses more on watchfulness, the observation 
of what is developing at a given moment of instruction and then 
the harnessing of its energy* For example, the Stanfords do not, in 
their process paradigm, speak of expecting a particular competency 
to be mastered at aspedfic time;instead, their assertions typically 
involve "students' natural interests" and the "opportunity to show 
students more possibilities/' 

V. Surrender-The Heritage Model 

The heritage model of instruction cuts across the other two from 
an entirely different angle. If competency calls for mastery and 
the process of growth calls for discovery, then the word for heritage, 
with its emphasis on time, ts surrender. Even though surrender 
may sound unnecessarily harsh, I mean it, of course, in a purely 
positive sense and do not by any means intend to imply defeatism 
or passivity. What I have in mind is rather the Zen consciousness 
of joyful acceptance of the forces that operate in our lives. By 
surrender I mean something like recognize, acknowledge, and 
endorse. But these other verbs do not ful^ capture the paradox of 
'*fteedom in discipline" that, to me, surrender connotes when 
understood in its active sense. The way I use surrender here is the 
yvzy Pirsig's protagonist in Zen and the Art of Motorcycle Main* 
tenance acknowledges his need to gain power over the machine by 
submitting to learning its every calibration. Heritage learning 
acknowledges that there is something to be learned and that the 
something demands consciousness, ethicalness, care, and discipline. 

In the heritage model, the underlying assumption is that the 
way to acquire skills and knowledge isto submit to something larger 
than oneself, that is^ to the culture. By culture I mean traditions, 
history, the time-honored values of civilized thought and feeling 
(including the time-honored resistance to these values) and the skills 
that make it possible to share in one's culture and to pass it on. 
For the heritage teacher, thoe is value in surrendering one's ego- 
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boimd sense of relevance to a more informed or enlightened sense 
of what tnjiy endures. That is why the heritage teacher worries 
more about writing standard, edited English than about the 
students' right to their own language* 

Let me expand this last point without, I hope, overstmpUfying* 
It is easy to imagine a process teacher's subscribing to the po^on 
of the Conference on College Composition and Communication 
that the individual student has a right to the oral language of his or 
her home and language group* The process teacher could be 
expected to emphasize dialect awareness in class* On the other 
hand, a faaritage teacher, while never disregarding or maligning the 
student's dialect, would emphasize the written dialect-standard, 
edited American English* 

For the heritage teacher, meaning in life comes ftom knowing 
who one is in relatbn to the societal, religious, moral, ethical, and 
esthetic forces that characterize civilization at its best* Our culture 
certainly has its quirks, biases, and blindnesses (the written dialect, 
for instance, certainly reflects the sexist, racist, and dass biases of 
the people in power over the caituries); but when all is said and 
done, noUiing will nurture us better, even vitb allits imperfections, 
than our culf^^ure* For the heritage teacher, the culture that is being 
passed on in^ires through its literature* Its strength lies in its en* 
durance and pliahUity: it is an oak and a reed* 

The heritage teacher argues that it is pointless to elevate the 
preset moment, the literary fads of the day or transitory oral 
parlances when there are larger forces operating through time that 
shape us though we be blind to Uiem. By moving with these forces 
instead of against them, one increases the diances of maximizing 
personal ftilMment* George Bernard Shaw was an enli^tened 
exemplar of this ai^roach. And in this book, Ronald LaConte, a 
futurist, is as m uch a heritage teacher as Eldonna Evertts, vrith her 
emphasis on the myths and stories of the past. Both are saying to 
us that the student will proq>er to the degree that the student sur* 
renders to forces operating in time* 



Vt Why Paradigms at All? 

The selection of three paradigms may seem to suggest a somewhat 
simplistic notion of the teaching of language-arts. I would like, if 
pos^ble, to dispel that notion. Indeed, no such simplistic idea is 
intended* Neither I nor any of the authors in this volume believe 
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that good teaching occms in one fona exclusively. From what I 
can tell firom my correspondence with the more than twenty 
authors, not one of them feels that one preferred paradigm can or 
should be viewed. a$ th^ approach to the Temple of Pedagogical 
Ituth* lliese patadigm teachm take asoftUne and for good reason. 
These three classifications, like all human constructs, are, at least 
to some degree, grids placed over the experience of teaching; they 
are a wi^ of seeing at least asmuch a$a way of doing. In actuality 
these categories shade off into each other, especially at the two 
extremes of the educational spectrum: the elementary and the col* 
lege years. The reader will surely observe that the virays of teaching 
are more notlc^bly different foom each other in the middle years 
of schooling, giving rise to the questions: Are the paradigms less 
useful indicators end guides far elementary and advanced work? Is 
renewed investigation of the wor^ of these paradigms called for in 
elementary and collegiate educatbn? Readers may advance their 
own answers to these questions. 

Readers will also have to decide for themselves the meaning 
l>ehind various authors' decisions to emphasize one a^ect of lan- 
guage arts over mother. At the university level, ^^competencies" 
seem to point to reading skills, while at the two-year college level, 
^^competencies" focus on writing skills. While each essay is written 
firom the point of view of a particular author^s interests at the 
moment of composing, the reader is left with the question: Do 
thLse paradigms mean the same thing at each level of instruction? 
In this volume, for example, Elizabeth Cowan clearly does not 
mean by process what the Stanfcmls mean-or even what I mean, 
for that matt^. 

These observations and questions notwithstanding, it seems 
clear to me that most teachers tend to gather th^ inteliectual and 
emotional resources together in one kind of teaching more than 
another, that schools and districts usually favor one kmd of cur^ 
ricular emphais over another, and that students profit from learning 
in an environment which, while richly heterogeneous, is conscious 
of its dominant cuiricular sfyle, goals, and values. Indeed, since 
many teachers actually gravitate towards one of these approaches 
without perhi^s even realizing it, this book, while not advocating 
a particular parad^ or suggesting that the paradigms are mutually 
exclusive, is nonetheless deseed to serve readers by disclosing 
where the roots of th^ own best teaching lie, how to strengthen 
and deepen their understanding of their own dominant approach, 
how to devdop new teaching strategies vrithin the same model. 
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and how to bmnch out into the use of other models in ways that 
might not have seemed feasible evea apparent before. 

From the outset^ Commission memb^ ytete eager to turn this 
volume into an aid for real teachers in real classrooms, not into 
ammunition for a war among ideologies. Commismon member 
Jayne DeLawter uxged that the book be a charge to individual 
teachers to uae their own gifts; Barbara Lieb^Brilhart saw the para- 
digms as pedagogical emphases, not as pturist models. And all the 
Commission memb^ were in agreement that it is time to turn the 
present curricular tensbns experienced by teachm at all levels 
into an opportunity for professional growth rather than inter- 
necine war. 

To take advantage of this opportunity, we need to look closely 
at the curricular models of our colleagues, with a willingness to 
explore the implica^ns in our own teaching and an openness to 
change when, in Cact^ someone has clearly discovered and can 
demonstrate a strategy that produces the results it claims for itself. 
We are teaching at a moment in histcry when, despite our stridency, 
there are no fixed answers to the questions that beset us all. It is 
in our best interest to listen to all points of view withan ear cocked 
to the sound of common sense. We can continue to turn the welter 
of cunicular approaches into an acrimonious markel^lace. Or we 
can, as I say, recognize the present moment as a period of creativity 
by altering our way of apprehending it Any serious teadier of 
good will and experience has a contribution to make, and we can 
each be the beneficiary of others' contributions. There is a wealth 
of ideasr^eoretical and practicalHn this volume. The reader is 
invited to use it wisely as a supplement to teaching as well as a 
resource book for new ideas. 

An olijection may be raised that a particular paradigm may not 
be as useful for a certain skill as another paradigm. What does the 
competency teacher at the college level do about King Lear? What 
does the [^cess teacher in sixth grade do about transitive verbs? 
What does the heritage teacher in second grade do about the 
students' different dialects? Hiese are certainly crucial questions, 
and what the various practitioners have to say about such matters 
cannot help but be of interest. The authors of this volume provide 
a few surprises, making inroads into our preconceived ideas and 
prejudices. (I certainly had this experience during the work of 
editing the ch^ters.) Indeed, many a teacher ^amored of a 
particular approach and yet stymied by problems that drise when 
using it may find that an author in this volume has an idea that 
untangles the knot. 
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And if not? What if it becomes dear that a obtain paiadigm has 
great stiengths in most ateas and some limitations in otheis? In 
thai event I would ask, what better place to discovbr the leaUty 
than in a book on cuniculum that ha$ been designed to be as useful 
and as unpolemical as postible? Some of the authors have actually 
assisted us by suggjesting some of the limitations of the approach 
they are describing. It is reasonable to assume that particular 
paradigms will be best suited for specific kinds of learning; it is, it 
seems to me, no shame for a curticulflr model to be strong on one 
&ont and weak on another. What would be a shame is the blind 
*use of a model in a setting for which it is unsatisfactory. 

It is the hope of the Commission that the heritage teacher who 
has been prejudiced against a ^'systems" approach or the Dartmouth- 
type teacher who feeU that a lecture format spells doom will be 
able to use the occasion as an opportunity to create movement in 
teaching by opening up to the well*articulated views of others. 
Thus, I am arguing for a true and strict eclecticism; selection ftom 
what appears to be the be^t in various doctrines, methods, or styles. 
A teacher needs to discover, without reinventing the wheel, that 
there are strategies and schools of thought designed to get the job 
done. This volume is designed to give maximum support in devel* 
oping the teacher's eclecticism. It attempts to provide models 
of curricular behavior that the reader may examine, endorse, 
share with colleagues, reject, borrow Arom, or use as stimulation 
for thought 



Vn. The Organization of the Collection 

Each of the five parts of the collection opens with an essay that 
discusses the general problems and challenges of schooling at one 
educational level. The opening statement thus creates ft general 
context or field for the three paradigm essays that follow. The 
parad^ ess^s^-each based on a competen.^, process, or heritage 
approach— focus on a particular '^content" in the school system. 

There aie four ways to read this book. The furst and most 
ambitious is firom cover to cover. The second way, especially useful 
for classroom teachers, is to read the section that pertains to the 
school level at which one works. The third way of reading the 
book would be to brace a paradigm up through the years of 
schooling. I imagine that this last approach would be especially 
valuable for curriculum designers, supervisors, and administrative 
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potionneL For ibis beleagueared gtoitp, wtu>se influence is so direcUy 
felt by the teachm whom they supenrise, the book would laise 
and hopeftiUy answer such questions as: Does competencies mean 
the tame thing in hi^ school and junior college? Cm junior college 
students be trained in the reading of iitenture in ahmtage ap|»oach 
that will prepare them for an upp^-dass English mi^r at the state 
unimsity without violating the mandated procedures of the two* 
year coltege? Does process mean the same thing in third giade that 
it does in tenth? Or in college? 

Tkw is, finally, a fourth way to read this book« Too often a 
teacher at one level, committed to a particular curricular approach 
which seems appropriate at that level, is unaware of the implications 
of sending students on to the next level of instruction where an 
entirely dtfferait approadi is used. Very often, for instance, the 
new sixth grader is traumatized by the Sequent tests of compe^ 
tencies in &e middle school, tests that may have been unheard of 
in the process^mented elementary school For this kind of reader, 
moving backwards and forwards in the book may be appropriate 
in order to examine a paradigm as it appears at both lower and 
hi^er levels of education* 

Readers will read howeva: they read. But 1 do want to stress 
that this is the sort of publication that welcomes and encourage 
educated dabbling on the one hand and more intenfiive focusing 
on the other. 
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The Ammcan elemaitaiy school is neither a mirror of society nor 
an inttitution isolated bom it. Hie school ieq>onds slowly to the 
cbangies taking place around it, but decinons conooning what the 
•choc! shouki be like, what it shouM attempt to do, and how it 
ilioukl go abou'; doing that aie essentially society's. Thus, the 
problems, needi^ de^res, and expectations of society are the major 
forces influencmg scbooling. 

This has bem true throughout the faist(»y of American schools. 
In Cotonial times the 'long religious b^efi and nairow vocational 
concQcns of sodety Umited both the curriculum and the purposes 
of schools. Hie impact of fonnal education had a lesser impact 
than it does today because not all dUhlrw attmided school and 
fSamily structure was such that many educational tasksnow ascribed 
ixc relegated to the school were p^ormed by the flBmity , the churchy 
or ei^ the community itsell But new needs inevitab^ arose, and 
just as inevitaUy, th^ eicerted a profound influence on the role of 
the school With the emergence of the new nation, many citizens 
felt the need to develop a program of schooling that wouU encour- 
age a sense of national unity among the divine groups making up 
the population. And as the nation grew and »panded, not on^ 
ge<^nvhicaUy f politically,and econcmtically, but also intellectoally, 
there arose a desire to transmit to new geneiations knowled^ of 
this culture, as well as that of other nationsand peoples. In addition, 
the growth of industry and technology produced many new voca- 
tional opportunities, which in turn brou^t greater emphasis on 
the basic skills tau^t in the school, an emphans that included 
tooadening the definitions of both ba$ic and AUIm as well as raising 
the level of performance expected from teachers. Along with these 
social change that unping^ on the school came dramatic changes 
in the school itself; education was no longer the pmogative of 
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inaleson^oroftheupperclasSyindthelengthofiequi^ 
of both sexes vas incteased. 

These changes, of course, did not occur rapidly or all at once, 
but by about 1870 the American $du>ol system lesembled its 
present form in organization, financial support, and curriculum. 
The system of grade levels had appeared; acpan^on of the basic 
skills had led to the institution of subjects as we now know them, 
accompanied by series of graded textbooks; and the {HDevailing 
instructional ap(Hroach was that of '^re-dting*' what had been read 
in the text or prescribed by the teacher. Today, as a hundred years 
ago, elementary schools remain almost exclusively organized so 
that childrm of a particutor age group are in a specific grade^evel 
classroom. Unfortunately, the children's school day remains, more 
often than not, a routine of time slots that focus on isolate bits 
of mbject matter. Too often the instructional mode still consists 
of having children regurgitate information that has been fed to 
them* Both reflecting this instructional mode and guiding it, 
textbooks still dominate the cuiriculum,supplemented byproducts 
of twentieth^century technology and nineteenth^entury thmking, 
such as a highly developed program of commercial tests and dittoed 
sheets for writing in blanks or checking among choices, Thus» the 
notion that children of a particular age are a homogeneous body 
of individuals contimies to prevail in the school, with textbooks, 
testing programs, teacher action, parental expectations, and the 
children themselves reinforcing that notion. 



The Characteristics of the Modem School 

The strength of tradition should not blind us to the changes that 
have taken place over the past ht^ndred years. Classrooms and build- 
ings are obviously more atttacti\% today, chairs and desks are no 
longer fastened to the floor, and the atmosphere in classrooms Is 
generally open, bright, and cheery. The content of textbooks has 
changed from that of earlier days; and changes periodically occur 
to reflect cunent emphases, although there is still much in tesctbooks 
unrelated to children's present or future needs. Teaching materials 
are not limited to printed matter, however; there are many oppor- 
tunities for chiMren to learn through films, slides, tapes, displays, 
and trips away from the classroom. Schools now have libraries and 
resource centers, facilities and equipment devoted to art, music, 
physical development and health, as well as special programs for 
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cbikben whoie educational needs etimot be met in conditional 
cUavooms, 

Advances in teacher education have also biought about many 
chanfes, even thoiigh teadting pvoceduies generaily have dianged 
suipiisin^ little. Many dassrooms are no lonfar modeled after 
the quiet onet of some yem ago. Such dasstooms reflect two 
uiktentandin^ that are basic to effective teaching: (1) the Impot- 
tance of talking and exchanging ideas in children's devdopmeat, 
and (2) the need for investigation and dlscoveiy, as opposed to 
memorisation, and the activity cuch learning requires* 

Other changes in the cUisroom have resulted from universal 
attendance at school ihe divernty in abilities, backgrounds, and 
developmental levels of duklren in schools today has fotced changes 
in cufriculum and instruction. Fuitharmore, extension of the years 
of tdiooling, particular^ the development of preschool programs 
that now accept children of age four or under, has obviously affected 
school programs, above all» those at the primary level of the ek* 
mentary school 

While developments such as preschools appear to cause schools 
to diange, the real force behind them is socie^ itsdf- This centuiy 
has seen many sodetal changes-nchanges in fiunily structure, 
work and play habits, ethical behavior and beliefs, economic 
conc^ns, even life expectancy^hich have brought about new 
expectations retarding the rote of the school For example, many 
teadiersr-perhaps especially those in the ear^ grades-would aigue 
that changes in attitudes and styles of living have resulted in the 
tcboors being expected to take ovtf the respondbtUties of the 
home, woricplace, and community, as weU as to equalize students* 
intellectual skills and compensate for society's economic and 
social problems. Whether this is true or not, there is no question 
that societal expectations vis*A-vis the school have unda:gone 
some changes* 

Expectations regarding the schools' fole in instilling a sense of 
nationhood now focus on transmitting the heritage of an established 
natk>n, which includes instilling the prevailing ethic of personal 
behavior One aspect of the cunent ethic is the task of preparing 
Aiture adults to recognize the rights of racial and ethnic minorities, 
wom^, and the handicapped; appreciate and conserve the mvi* 
fonment; and adopt better health practices. 

Schools, of course, are still expected to teach the basic subjects 
and related skills, a task that has become increasingly complex and 
difficult with the growth in knowledge and the nunU>er of skiUs 
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considered to be banc. Related to this task is the sorting out of 
students' future sodoeconomic roles, a task largely assigned to 
secondary schools, but increasingly escpected by some parents and 
others to be dealt with in the elementary school-^even below giade 
five. Sdiools today must also foster cHUdten's creativity anddarelop 
their self ^Itance, both of which reflect changes in societal expecta* 
tions from those of an earlier day when self-reliance was a task of 
the home and creativity wasnotthou^tof asamatter of schooling. 

Each of these changes has had both positive and neffstive effects. 
Although the overall result surely is more education of higher 
quality for more chOdren, many problems have been created for 
those vrtio pUnandadministerschool programs, andmanypressures 
have been brought to bear uponteach^and children. For example, 
few would deny that the high pressure for adiievement^ piessure 
too often fed by the media-has been stron^y felt by teachers as 
wdl as children, with the feelings often nmning to anxiety and 
insecurity. Schools havereacted by competing for higher test scores^ 
formalizing various schemes for children to ^'pass** firom one level 
of achievement to another, adding to or further dividing up the 
curriculum, and frequently assigning specialists to teach various 
parts of it. 

Certainly the achievementof universal schooling is laudable, yet 
this too has caused problems in the classroom. Teachers must deal 
with wide variations in ability, personality, and background among 
the children in their classrooms; this sometimes leads to fragmen* 
tation of their effort, lapses in the attention of some children, or 
ov^mphasis on competition. In addition, the mobility of families 
adds to children's difficulty in gaining security in a classroom. No 
longer does a child attend school with the same classmates for the 
greater part of caches school career. The nation's population has 
become a mobile one, and some chiklren may attend four or five 
different schools, sometimes even several in one^year, during the 
vital early years of their schooling. This mobility can bring about 
teaching and learning problems when coupled with such factors as 
changes in teaching methods and textbooks, dialect differences, 
and the potential emotional difffcutUes of adjusting to a new envi- 
ronment. Moreover, instability in a schoors population can be a 
problem for learning and securityHf the two can be separated^ 
because of various integration endeavors, declining enrollments 
that bring on redistricting, and organizational changes resulting 
from declining fiscal supportof schools. 
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Finally, the to>adening of the curriculum has had some negative 
effects on teachers and their students. Teachers sometimes experi* 
ence frustration at the numb^ of things they are expected to 
crowd into the school even in the earliest grades, and wonder 
whether th^ have the time or the knowledge to accomplish their 
tMching with even a modicum of success. Thus, although today's 
childrai do have the opportunity to gain knowledge and skills in 
ateas that children formerly did not, there is the danger of frag- 
mentation and lack of depth that surely does not work to the 
children's advantage. 



Str^lgths of the Modern School 

White we must heed the warnings of the negative, the positive 
aspects of the modem school are many. One such aspect of the 
elementary school is the teachers. These teachers are likely to be 
the most dedicated of all those that children will encounter in 
their sclm>ling^ They are interested in ^Hheir" children, they are 
friaidly and understanding, and they are optimistic about how 
successful they are as teachers. Hiey have many advantages over 
their predecessors of earlier generations; and tiiough more is ex- 
pected of them, they are bett^ educated. They know at least 
something about childrm's growth, development, and the way 
they learn. The large mi^rity of elementary school teachers vrork 
hard at their teaching, even if they do not always use the best 
teaching practices or are handicapped by ill*advised organizational 
schemes, improper or inadequate materials, and school leadership 
lacking in knowledge of children and the cuiticulum. They are 
often closer to parents and, hence, to the expectations of so- 
ciety than are teachers of older children and those in conteol 
of school systems^ 

The most positne aspect of all, &e one &at must be foremost 
in our minds in our thinking and planning, is the children them* 
selves* Chihlren of today, like those of earlier days, have a great 
deal of resiliency; it takes much to get them down and even more 
to keep them there. They endure the too fi:equent **slicing up" of 
learning situations, experiences with poor teaching, and irrational 
things they may be a^ed to do. For some, schooling does become 
distasteful or worse. Too, there are children who come to school 
with emotional or learning problems; worse yet, there are some 
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vdtose problems become more serious or even begin because of the 
pressures of schooling. Most children^ however^ come to school 
expecting and wanting to team. We must build upon their expecta* 
tions^ for these children are» after all, the next gena^tion that will 
shape the schools of the future* 
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IdeaQy^ the competency-based approach enables the teacher to do 
three things effectively: diagnose, prescribe appropriate learning 
experiences, and evaluate. Thh recurring feedback loop enables 
the teacher to direct the dilld'Ii language arts behavior in smaU, 
successful inerements toward a desired objective, in this case, a 
language arts skilL This skill is connected to other skills in acare- 
fiilly ordtiped program. 

A look into the future suggests that the competent^-based 
ap^adi will stay vri^ us. Pressures to demonstrate measurable 
minimal competencies will persist* These pressures will continue to 
encourage a m^od that makes short-term successes highly visiUe 
to parents^ legislators^ and other '^significant individuals/* But we 
also suggest that the American educational pendulum has swung in 
this direction as far as it wiU go* 

A return to a balanced, more eclectic position can profit^ none- 
theless* from attention to some of the aspects of the competency 
apinrradi. Benefits of the approach include the following. First, 
thinking through the measurable objectives eliminates much 
fuzzy planning. Second, at the beguintng of their professional 
careers, some inexperienced teachers and paraprofessionals gain 
security bom the approach because throii^ it^ they can teach 
children something visible that adds up to a set of skills* Third, 
some children gain needed security, a qpedfic, short-t^m sense of 
direction, and rewarded successor ilieir responses* Ideally, mastery 
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strategies allow about thiee*fourth$ of children to attain the same 
performance standards as the top fourth of children in a class 
(Block, 1971). The slow students get the time and assistance that 
they need to achieve mastery; hence, they are failure free. Further- 
more, competitive goals are replaced individual ones, and objec- 
tives axe carefully qpedfied as to conditions and measurement 
criteria (e.g^ 90 percent correctly punctuated sentences). 

This chapter will guide the reader toward implementing a com- 
petency^based approach. It begins with the role of the teacher; 
moves to examples of teacher strategies; includes general and 
specific examples of planning for children's skills in the language 
aprts, criteria for selecting competency-based programsand materials 
(along with examples), advice on how to get started, what resources 
are available if the educator needs help or wants to learn more; 
and ends with a few words of caution. 



Teacher Competencies 

In order to direct a competency^based language arts program, the 
teacher must be competent in the following areas. 

Diagnosis. To ascertain pupil'^s problems and level in all language 
arts areas, the teacher may use standardized tests and informal 
inventories, listen to thechildreadandspeakjnformalandinformal 
situations, anafyze the child'^s written material, observe the child 
when he or she is listening ui various ^tuations» and keep records 
of strengths and weaknesses. Checklists axe valuable. 

Prescription, The teacher will design an individual program in 
each language arts area for each child. Children may be ondifferent 
levels in each area. The teadier will take differences into account, 
prescriUng work on the child'^s level in each area and keeping 
detailed records of progress. A skill checklist will be valuable. The 
teacher must careful^ observe the child^s pace and assign only 
what he or she can manage— not too much, not too little. 

Identification of obstructive behavior. The teadier must observe 
the child in a learning situation, such asdoii^ a written assignment 
in punctuating sentences, to discover what behavior i^ preventing 
the child from performing to his or her potential. For example, a 
student is continually getting up and standing the window. This 
behavior keeps the student ficom attending to the task of punctu- 
ating sentences correctly. 
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AnatysU of chUd*$ wants* H ft child it b^iaving in a qpedfic 
mtnner, there it a reason for the behnvior. The teacb^ must deter- 
mine the chUd^s reason in the particular situatbn. For example, 
the student in the example above seems to be looking out of the 
window most of the time. Examining the situation, the teadierdis- 
covers that rather than looking out of the window, the student, a 
munc lover, is actually listening to music in the nearby music room* 

Potitive reinforcement When a teacher knows what a child 
wants, the teach^ can strike a baii^in wfth the child. Both the 
teach^, who wants a task comfdeted, and the child can besatisfied 
throu^ their agreement For example, the child who loves munc 
is allowed to listen to mudc with a tape recorder and ear^ones 
for ten minutes after successful^ completing a twenty*minute 
assignmmt on punctuating sentences in the allotted time. The 
student will th^ stop going to the window and begin performing. 

Indwidual treatment No two children have the same wants. 
Each child must be observed to det^mine what satisfies each. The 
child in the previous example may become saturated with mudc. 
When that occurs, the teacher must have another reward ready. 
Another child may get little satisfaction 6om listening to mudc. 
Axt may be a favorite activity, so art should be this child's reward. 
A third student enjoys writing poetry, but does not need a reward 
for this activity since in this case, the product is its own reward. 

Maintaining a conducive work environment. The teacher must 
attempt to be awaze of everything that is going on in the class* 
room, whether it is phy^cal or behavioral. If the children are slug- 
gish and do not seem to be working, the teach^ will realize, for 
instance, that the room is too hot 

Reinforcement of correct responses. Because immediately getting 
to every child in the classroom is a difficult task, materials should 
be provided that give immediate, reinforcing feedback. Computer* 
assisted instruction is kleal for immediate reinforcement because 
each child learns at once If the answers are ttgltit or wrong in an 
assignmmt The child is often given a second chance and then is 
rewarded with poise or a star. 

The teacher may use tokens, which can be exchanged for prizes^ 
when a child gives a correct response. The children wilt keep trying 
in order to get the tokens. If the teacher works with small groups, 
the children are more ea^y rewarded immediate^* 

Shaping proper beAoufor. Sometimes a child needs reinforcement 
in stages while working on a particular skill. In such instances the 
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teacher may give leinforcement for partoUy correct responses, bi 
a handwriting Ie5$on» for example, praise shouU be given after each 
stroke to assure the child of movement in the right direction. A 
teacher must work with one child at a time to provide adequate 
attention* Parent volunteers or aids can be helpfuL 

Diminishing rein forcement. When beginning a task, a child should 
be reinforced after each response. Later, when the child begins to 
give contistently correct req)onse$, the reinforcement may be given 
at varying intervals so that the child does not know when the rein* 
foicement is coming. For example^ a chQd who is working on 
spelling is given a token when spelling a word conrectly. Later, a 
token is placed on the desk at various intervals. Finally the child 
receives no reward and b^ins to find satisfaction ^mpiy from cor- 
rect spelling. 

Requiring mastery (90-100 percent). When skills are develop- 
mental^ it is important that each skill be mastered before the next 
one is presented For example, in manuscript writing it is important 
that a child can make circles and straight lines before moving to 
letters that require both. 

Allowing various responses. Language arts includes listening, 
speaking, reading^ and writing. Theteacher should provide activities 
that develop skills in aU these areas. For example, a Language 
Master mi^ be used so that children can listen to instructions, 
req>ond, and then hear their remarks. If necessary, diildten can 
change their answers until they are satisfied that their responses 
are correct. 

Keeping records. Since a systems approach breaks language arts 
into small teaching units^ record keeping can be time*consuming 
and expensive. To keep track of the skills mastered by students, a 
teacher must utilize a rather sophisticated record*keeping system. 
Some ideas for record keeping foUow. 

1. Profile cards and skewer. Eadi student has a profile card that 
identifies skills, detarmined a pretest, to be learned. Beside 
each listed skill is a small hole. As the skill is mastered, the 
hole is extended to the edge of the card. Thus» to identify the 
skills needing mastery, a skewer is dipped through the hole 
beside a specific skiU. Students whose cards remain on the 
skewer need instruction on that skill, and students whose 
cards fall horn the skewer have mastered the skill. The student 
whose sample profile card is shown in Figure 1 has mastered 
skills 1 and 2, but needs instruction on skills 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7, 
if 90 percent is tiie required level of mastery. 
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2, ChecUiit The teicher itemizes the skills to be learned As 
tile sldU is mastmd by the studait, the teacher places a check 
beside each skill 

3, FoMm, The teacher itemizes the ddlls to be learned. As the 
skill te mastered by the student, the teacbtf places a check by 

• each skill 

4, Computer, Pretest and post-test data can be stored in a 
computer. However^ progEamming is time^consiuning and 
expenove, 

5, SeUF*carboned progress forms. Skills are itemized by objectives 
with a place for pretest and post-test results. One copy goes 
in the student file, one copy goes to the parent after the pre- 
testt and one copy goes to the parent upon mastery of a skill, 

Providing opportunities for success. Competency-based educa- 
tion impHes that children work eadi on thdr own level and can 
therefore successfully perform the given task. The teacher and the 
pupil must constantly review the stud^t^s work to insure the 
child^s success. 

Since no two teachers will agree on all the language arts skills a 
child neeids^ nfo attempt is made in this chapter to list specific 
competencies. Examples of how various programs handle writing 



Extended 
Holes 



Holes 




Chitd^s name 



SkUls 



Plre 



Post 



1. Rhyming words 90 

2. Shapes 95 

3. Letteis 70 

4. Numb«is 95 

5. Ck»lois 9S 

6. Lefl-ii^t sequences 65 

7. Initial consonants S5 



Fig. 1. A sample profile card for use with a skewer file. 
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objectives aie presented later in the chapter and will be helpfitl in 
formulating a program* But the children also must have a part in 
identifying skills in which they are weak and in charting their 
progress in mastering the skills. If children are not committed to 
their tasks* they will not be successful in a competency^iased lan^- 
guage arts program. Time spent planning and conferring with pupils 
is time weU-spent 



Selecting a CompeteDcy-Based Language jljrts Program 

If teachers choose to teach language arts by the competency^based 
method, they have several options. First, they can sit down alone 
or with a t^un and formulate oti^ctives, but this process is very 
laborious. Second, the teachers may search far pxograms already 
developed and follow the best program for their purposes. However, 
a third procedure probably is best» one in which the teachers study 
other programs and then formulate objectives specifically tailored 
for their own program. 

Successful competency-based programs will have objectives with 
evaluation procedures built in. Ap{»ropriate objectives meet these 
criteria: (1) they describe the terminal behavior of the student, 
(2) they indicate the conditions und^ which the behavior is exhtb* 
ited» and (3) they indicate the quality of performance that is to be 
expected. A clear objective should be stated like this: *^When pre*^ 
sented with a list of sentence, the student can classify each with 
90 percent accuracy as tnteirogative» exclamatory^ imperative^ 
or declarative.'' 

For a competency^based program to be effective, the program 
should include objectives for several grade levels so that the child's 
level can be adequately met. An effective program will include 
diagnostic and evaluative procedures. The objectives should be 
listed in a devekipmental order if possible, vrith each skill leading 
logically to the next. A comprehensive program will include 
high-level thinking skills such as application, analysis^ sjrnthesls, 
and evaluation (Smith and Adams, 1972). Often time will be 
needed between introduction and mastery of a skill. An effective 
competency-based program will provide repetition throughout the 
program for continued reinforcement of a skill. 
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Competency-Bosed Pr0gram9 

Ai stated above, the best proceduie in developing a competency* 
baied pEogiam is first to study existing programs, Hiese programs 
can then serve as resources ftom whidi teachers can develop aj^ro- 
priatc objectives for their particular situations* The programs listed 
below are a few of the available competency<based programs in 
language arts; more can be found by searching the library. The 
imgrams listed bebw have some or all of the characteristics of an 
acceptable program* Any of them can be adapted far a teacher*! 
special needs. 

Language Arts instruction iC-iZ (Oregon State Department 
of EducatbnO Skills are broken down into the following areas 
in this goal-based language arts curriculum: Listening; Speaking; 
Reading, Decoding, and Compreh^ston ; Writing; Study and Critical 
Thinking* Each skill category is further broken down into subskiUs. 
listening, for example, comprises listening to acquire information, 
listening to follow directions, listening and asking questions* 

Verbal Communications Competencies, (Pittsfield, Mass*, 
Public Schools.) Language arts competencies for kindergarten 
through sbcth grade are listed, indicating the grade levels at which 
skills are introduced, developed, and mastered* Th^ are tests to 
measure students* progress in listening comprehension, composi- 
tion, grammar, writing mechanics^ and usage. 

iii Writing Activities: A Thinking Teacher*s Guide to Writing 
Activities. (Etoy R, Grindstaff and T* R* Shepherd*) Specific activ- 
ities are presented to help elementary students develop creative 
writing skills* Suggestions are given for ways to begin and todevelop 
each activity and far f oUow-up* A performance checklist is included. 

Language Arts Curriculum Guide, Performance Expectations^ 
K^12, (Northern Valley Regional High School District, Closter, 
N^.) Language arts objectives are identified in terms of the 
**3}/erBge" student^ and the grade level at which each concept or 
skill shouM be introduced, then reinforced, and finally mastered* 

Language ArU, (Selby County Board of Education, Memphis, 
Tennessee*) Compo^tbn skills, language skills, and literature skills 
are listed for each grade level. Specific ideas and activities are given 
in a ^^ntinuum of Skills**' Approximate time that should bespent 
on eicb skill area is suggested* This program includes traditional, 
structural, and transformational grammar* 
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Behavioral Objectms-Composition, Grades (L. C. Letch 
and the Arkansas State Department of Education.) Behavioral ob* 
jecttves are listed for written language skills. Activities listed for 
oral and nonverbal communication are used to develop concepts* 

H^isconsm Design for Reading Skill Development, This 
9elf-<lirected, interpretive^ and creative readii^ program is divided 
into seven levels and provides an objectivebased nianiwement 
^stem bom kindergarten to sixth grade. Pupil profile cards, a plan- 
ning guide^ a teacher resource file, and a wall chart are required for 
implementing the program. 

NDN (National Diffusion Network) Exemplary Program. 
The NDN disseminates many types of programs, some of which 
use a competency-based approach to the teaching of language arts 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1977). An 
example of one of these programs is ^'Individualized Language 
Arts: Diagnosis, Prescription, and Evaluation/' A description of 
the program follows^ 

At least three times lyear, the teacher evaluates wiittngsamptes 
composed on selt^lected topks by each student. UtiUziagcriteda 
common to nearly all language acts ptograms, he/she then is able 
to assign priorities to the needs of the dass as a whole, of groups 
of students, and of individual youngsters. For each objective 
stemming Uom this diagnosis, a teacher's resource manual pve* 
scribing a variety ofpres^ptive writing or rewriting is si^ngthened 
by a '^communication spiraT' that links composition to the other 
language arts and to reai4ife experience. A lecotd^keeping system 
permits thestudenttaswella$teacheTs,administritofs,andparentSt 
to observe growth in writing ptottciency Uom month to month 
and grade to grades The pto^^ can be combined readily with 
pre-existing language arts curricula and objectives. 

Anottier program that uses a systems approach to teach the 
language arts is the **£>ale Avenue Early Childhood Education 
Project/' A description of this program follows. 

The Dale Avenue Project provides an ongoing needs assessment 
and skeletal curriculum for children in pre-kinderearten throu^ 
third grade in tite ten areas ot: Listening, Naming, Observing, 
Speaking, Writing and Motor Skills, Perceptual Motor Skills, 
Encoding/Decoding, Math, Classification, and Serjation. 

Cbnstnicted from a base of a sequential, devek)pmental, skill* 
oriented array ot Performance Objectives, this program provides 
(1) a pre* and po^t-test mechanism; (2) a minimal curriculum; 
(3) a device tor grouping, individuaiizing^ record keeping, parent 
repotting, and summan2ing the year's skill mastery. 
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Sxempkay OnUr for Reading in$tructi0n (BCRll ECRI ii a 
ntding^luHpiige arte in-iervice profnm thit identifiet teacher 
bebsvioii that are aitical in preventing teadtog tiSlwte. Teachar 
bduwiDii itaitifSed in thb program include dicitii>$ ooixect 
retponiet trom itudentt^ cttabliihing mattery levels with perfor. 
mance and rate uaed aa criteria, conflating language arts activitfei 
to incmae retponaea and save time, uttliting effective managemait 
and monitoring qntemi, and dlagnoaing and prescribing initmtly. 
Theae techniques are incorporated into reading, oral language, 
qc>dltng, dictation, creative initing» and penmanship instruction. 
Advancemmt of stud^its depends on rate of mastery, which ia set 
at 95*100 percent 



Selecting Materials for aCompeten<7*Based Language Arts Program 

Teadiera can prepare their own materials for a competen<7*baied 
iwogram; however, doing to is time^onsumingand often expensive. 
Shice many commercial materials are available, most teachers vnll 
use a combination of their own and commercblly prepared mate* 
rials. Also, many textbooks can be adapted for use in competency* 
baaed programs. Thu adaptation will require formulating adequate 
objectives based on the text material 

Prepared materials that can be used in a competency-based 
program can be found in these areas: creative writing, English^ 
general conununication, libreuy slulls, listenii^^ phonics^ reading, 
speech^ spelling, and writing. Some of the most effective programs 
are listed underspecialeducation,sincethese programs usually are 
tHOken down into specific skills. 

Teachers can find commercial materials in stores carrying school 
materials, in q>ecial centers pravided for teadiars by the school 
district or state, ttcm representatives of educational companies, or 
at conventbn display rooms. A commercially prepared package 
should include a list of q^edfic objectives and methods for pre* 
and post-testing. The instructional materials need to stimidate the 
pupils; they can include tapes, dides, filmstrips, pictures, records^ 
as well aa worksheets and hands-on materials. Laminated^ reusable 
worksheets should be self-correcting when possible. Manuals and 
iwofile sheets should be pravided for the teachers. 

Teacbors will not be able to 0nd or afford all of the materials 
that they wouki like to have. Althou^ maldng materials will take 
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time» a teachet can begin a collection by making materialt a few at 
a time. These should be laminated so that th^ >Mdlllast. Teachesi 
may look at conmwtciaUy made mat^ialfi and books to get ideas* 
One simple way of {oeparing indbridual sldU lesson materials is 
by using file foldets onto which the skill lesson is laminated* The 
child can write directly onto the {older witti a felt pen and then 
etase the answm* Answ^ sheets can be placed in a box nearly so 
that the child can cotiect his or her own work* Hie skill title 
is written at the top of the fold^^ and the folder is filec^ in a 
box* After the childien have had their needs diagnosed and a 
pcogram p^iescribed^ they can lo^^k throu^ the file and select the 
proptf assignments* 



How to Adapt-Adopt a Competency^Based Approach 

An indhriduai schod desiring to cystemize its language arts program 
must consider planning^ co$t» funding^ and training of school per* 
sonnel. Steps in planning should include the following: 

1* Assessment of needs to detetmine priorities and to provide 

direction for plaiming 
2. Establishment of aschoolwide philosophy so thatall personnel 

are aware of the direction of the program 
3< Establishment of goals: what needs to be taught to whom 
4< Visits to schools with exemplary Ianguage*art$ programs to 

gain further insists for planning 

5* Plans for implementing the new program 

The U.S. Office of Education (USOE) provides assistance to 
schools adopting or adapting exemplary programs. The USOE 
publishes an annual catalog of these programs^ entitled fducationo/ 
Program$ That Work^ which describes programs that have been 
successfully developed and implemented by local school districts* 
The USOE offers further assistance through the Division of Educa- 
tional Replication by supporting the National Diffusion Network 
(NDN). Itie NDN is a nationwide system established to helpschooU 
obtain the materials or assistance they need to adopt or adapt any 
of the programs that are listed in the USOE catalog. For further 
information^ contact the state facilitator in your state department 
of education or the USOE, 
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We cannot leave this topic without a few wofds of caution. IVptcally 
the competency-baied approach tends to exclude the subjective 
Judgment of teadwti and childien. Subjective Judgment, however, 
dtouki be acenttal andessmtialpartof evaluation when the judg- 
mtmt is cautious, delibetate, leasoned, and accuiate. 

Tl» worth of a lantiuage^aita cuniculum is seldom indicated by 
the objecthety measunble achievemmt of the children. The worth 
of tfaecunkulum depends instead on its relevance to other cunicula, 
its effect on teacher and child morale and on long-range attitudes, 
and on its lelevwce to the goals of the community it §me$. 
Practitioners using competency approaches that ignore these 
dimensions of worth to conomicate on objectiw measures of 
achievement are potentially irresponMble. 

Specifically, we object to programs that limit divergent thinking 
and opm-ended activities; limit imptred teaching, enthutiasm, and 
the inductive discova^r of exciting new information; make lan^ 
guage something to master rather than something to use and ei^y ; 
fragmoit language learning and prevent integration; and isolate 
children from each oth^ and from their teacher, ie., deny asocial, 
interactive context that is intrinstcally motivating. Our advice is to 
keep these cautions firmly in mind when invohred in competent^- 
based approaches and in formulation of guidelines for such « 
cuniculum. 
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Teaching the Language Arts 
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A heritage a{^toach to teaching English has produced a less tttan 
satisfactory literature or language*arts curriculum during the past 
quarter of a century. Because listening, speaking, reading, and 
writing are skills snd, as such, have no content, curriculum designers 
have relied upon literature to produce ttte content. Rather than 
being of interest to and appropriate for children or adolescents, 
the study of literature in the schools has dealt with established cul- 
turrd values and interpretations of life, which were treated as firmly 
fixed. The view of life presented in ttte works deemed worthy of 
study did not allow for the life experiences of children; it ignored 
thar backgrounds and personal responses to the real world. The 
preselection of works for study boze the curriculum and disregarded 
new pubtk:ations. Because this model was text centered, it largely 
confined itself to the written language and the development of 
medianical skills. It ignored the value of oral interaction, and it 
failed to explore how language devek)ps and how it helps children 
gain control over their expalences or give order to their universe. 
The printed page, not the child, was the center of the educational 
experience. Convergent thinking was urged; children were not 
encouraged to explore or discover on ttteir own. 

Yet, rather than dismiss the heritage approach because of the 
weaknesses just described, curriculum developers should giveatten- 
tion to a new heritage approach that pl&ces the studentin the center 
of the educational setting and coordinates oral communication, 
language development, exploration through literature, and personal 
growth and experience. 

This chapter will describe a heritage paradigm for the elementary 
school that Uends the d^lopment of communication skills 
(listening, speaking, reading, and writii^) with a body of content 
(literature and language), while at the same time addressing itself 
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to the commumcative» personal* $CMnal» inteUectual» and creative 
experiences of the piq>il. 

Although the t^m language arts implies spedfic language sldlls» 
this sppioach provides for growth in areas other than the oral and 
ymtten. Ftovision is made for achievement of competence in the 
basic skills* logical and creative thmking» and modification of life 
and literary experiences. ThU new paradigm provides to the fullest 
extent for individual needs. The gifted child* the recently main- 
streamed child* the average child* the non*En^ish-5peakingchild— 
all must be served if the curriculum is to be worthy of implemen- 
tation. ThuSf no predesigned book list will suffice. Old &vorites* 
new tities* and special books to meet individual needs and interests 
will appear in the curriculum* and the books used will vary from 
class to class each year. 



Acquiring Communicat.on SkiQs 

The new heritage approach must provide ways to devebp com- 
petence in communication skills. These skills* the acquirition of 
which comprises between 40-60 percent of the primary or inter- 
mediate school day* include reading and language study and involve 
handwriting* spelling; composition (prose and poetry)* listening* 
usage* and perhaps grammar* vocabulary devdopment* improvisa- 
tion* talking* creative drama* choral reading* storytelling* dictionary 
study* and the history of En^ish. lliese components of language 
arts are not treated as sepfuate discq>Iines; they are to be used as 
ways to expbre the nature of language and its use. 

In the elementary grades* it has been a common practice to use 
the term language arts ratiier than literature. Therefore* a heritage 
approach at the primary eg intermediate level must include activities 
related to the entire spectrum of the language arts. Instruction in 
the various components of the language arts* including literature* 
may take many forms*some of which possess limited valuealthough 
they are commonly used. The teacher may follow a language arts 
textbook or use it for refi^ence. Contrived pencili>aper activities 
should be avoided anU the focus placed on talking-questioning* 
seeking* hypothe^ing* evaluating^because children use talk to 
clarify ideas and to understand their experiences. A discussion of 
literary works can be a neutral ground for testing one*s own beliefs* 
insights* or feelings. The new heritage approach, vrith itsbroad base 
of literary experiences* pravides a common dass experiaice for 
total group discussions* for small group prajects* and for individual 
pursuits and inquiry. 
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A New Ha:itage Model 

Ltteratuie i$ the central focus, but it is not the boundary of the 
many and varied cbw and individual projects flowing ftom its study. 
Huough the teadior's oral reading of stories and the children's in- 
dividual reading, the way is opened to discover and discuss what it 
means to be human and have feeling and clesires, to seek ftocifUl 
and scientific explanations of phenomena^ and to assume respon- 
sibiUty fyff one's own learning. Literature provides the setting for 
oral communication^ for language growth and development, and 
for improvement of reading and writing skills* Unique to the new 
heritage model is the emphasis upon the development of the whole 
child (mental, social, moral), including an ultimate growth in Bppte* 
dation, discrimination, setf-awareness, and critical thinking. 

The model fosters an attitude of questioning, seeking, and eval- 
uation rather than one of mere absorption of truths or insights 
adiieved by others, blind acceptance of ittlues, cht passive acquisition 
of skills. Such an approach requires much plaiming by the teacher 
for involvement of children in a variety of activities. 

This model includes the following elements, the order of which 
may vary. It asFumes each activity wiQ involve studentxteacher ex- 
ploring, planning^ action, and evaluation, which move toward obgec^ 
tives estaUished in previous discussions. A further assumption is 
that smalt learning centers, student committees, and independent 
individual activities will accompany large group activities. 

Planning by the Teacher 

The teacher begins with a number of suitaUe themes or topics for 
a specific class. Fitst^de themes, for example, could be animals 
or nature. In the sixth grade, the teacher could consider the Middle 
Ages, Egyptian art» volcanoes, or conflict. Othor topics m^t be 
inventions, sports, geogmphiod places, or aspects of the human 
experience^ sudi as loneliness, fear, death, humor. 

Together the teacher and students investigate availaUe resources. 
A visit to a museum, a class visitor,atelevision program, oraspecial 
display coukl initiate the project. The teacher needs to take into 
account the^resources dose hand, the interest of the students, 
the availability of books, the academic skills to be encouraged, and 
the types of literary experiences that would be valuable. The tei ^Jier 
might begin with a literary concept and then find as many ways 
as possible to expbre this concept. A heU^ reference is Topics 
in Engtish by Summerfield (1965), which iUustrates the wide 
range of assignments, particularly in composition, that can flow 
from literature. 
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Selection of Theme, Topic, or Unit 

For a unit and its principal work of literature to be meaningful to 
diUdten^ it must be cooperatively selected on the ba^of mutual 
intopest by both class members and teachers. After the students 
have completed several units, they will be able to enter more ac- 
tively into the planning of a new unit or {tfoject, Ihe time will 
come wHm students will discover another topic to explore as they 
are working through the current one. An intense interest on the 
part of one student can lead to valuable^ independent study* 

Expanding the Topic through Discussion 

All topics or units can be expanded to accommodate special inter- 
ests of the students and to extend their knowledge and understand- 
ing. A unit on China^ for instance^ could include the history of 
China, the nature of the Chinese theatre, biographies of its leaders 
and cultural figures, the characteristics of Orimtal art and design, 
the changes of dress design over the centuries, the family structure, 
and the recent opening of China to Western visitors. Discussion at 
this time allows students to synthesize what they already know 
and to become aware of a^eas for further sttidy and reading* Stu- 
dents can be on the alert to discover additional resources in the 
immediate environment These may be library books, objects from 
home, or neighbors who have had a firsthand experience related to 
the topic Discussions could continue for several days* Not only do 
they move the unit forward, but they provide practice in oral 
communication; organization, location of reference materials 
using the card catalog, the index* or table of contents; classification 
and comparison of information; and observation and thinking. 

Experiencing Literature 

This is the heart of the heritage approach-tiie planned literature 
IM:ogram* The teacher reads many selections &om the body of 
children's literature* UF the topic were snow, the teacher could read 
poetry orhaiku onthissubject> bookson the Ice Age, novels describ- 
ing survival during snow storms, myths and legends explaining the 
origin of snow, biographies of arctic explorers, or passages &om 
other works* Since these books will be read the teacher, they 
mi^ be on a higher reading level than those the chOdren read inde- 
pendent^* Oral reading of literature by the teacher should continue 
daify throughout the unit* Needless to say, the teacher should make 
a great effort to read well, with appropriate inflection. 
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Individuajl Exptorathn of Literature 

A wealth of chUdten's books representing a variety of types and 
leading levels should be available for studafit reading in the class* 
^ room. Trips to the library can be planned so students can make 
their pmonal selections. These books may be shared iiith the class 
through citation of dioramas^ adaptation of the story or folk tale 
for readets theatre, or presentation of a drama based upon an old 
legend— group activities that stimulate creative and critical thought. 
The successful completion of these projects attests to the students' 
command of basic academic skills. Should lack of skills become 
apparent during the progress of the project^ the t^^har should 
take time to teadi the needed skill, 

i^iscussion 

At times there will be large group discussions, espedally after the 
reading of a selection to the class. At other times the teachar may 
read orally to only a small group. After the reading, the teacher 
should let students comment on tiie story and wtiat it meant to 
them. The teacher can leam much about the needs and growth of 
individual children firom listening to their responses to literature. 
Gtaly aft^ the students have ceased to volunteer ideas should the 
teacher enter with questions, which diould encourage diver- 
gent responses. 

Understandmg Different Points of View 

Because there are many cultural and social groups in society, the 
wide range of personal differences and outlooks on life produces 
varying points of view. The study of literature often brings these 
patterns, conflicts, or values into focus» where they can be dis- 
cussed and evaluated^ Books presenting differing positions might 
be expbred. 

Interpreting Conventions of Writing in Print 

The writing system employs only a few conventions to interpret 
the features of oral language, so these must be carefully noted to 
assure comprehension^ Italics, bold&ce ^ype, underlining, capitali- 
zation, punctuation, and spacing are some of the conventions that 
iuist tiie reader. Tiie teacher should help pupils become aware of 
these aidft to meaning and oral interpretation^ At times sentences 
firom a library book may be written on the chalkboard for study 
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and analysis. At other times a language arts textbook or reference 
work may be consulted to ctarify points under study. In these ways 
students can gain a practicat uiKlmtanding of how the English 
language functions and is recorded in print, and how the structure 
and form can affect nieaning. 

Competence in Composition 

Students can use the litmry selections discussed in class as models 
for their own writing* An understanding of the haAc plot dements 
gives a framework for constructing original stories. Altboui^ such 
writing may be derivative, it bdps students to understand litetary 
structure* Most teachm are alert to other opportunities for writing 
or sharin^-firiendly letters, thank you notes, letters of inquiry, 
notices, or invitations* Children learn to write by writing, and the 
heritage model provides many opportunities to write. Sharing a 
comptetedcomposition with peers is important. These compositions 
also indicate to the teacher where further instruction is necessary* 

Learning Centers 

The centers can make a valuable contribution to skill building and 
assist other learning tasks* A particular learning center may ^cist 
for a long or short period of time* A center for creative writing 
with paper, pencils, pictures, dictionaries, student foklers, and a 
display area may be more or less permanent, while a center for a 
spedlic skill, such as capitalization, may exist for a short time but 
be fequent^ repeated Idth activities varying according to individual 
needs* Other centers can be devoted to word games, crossword 
puzzles, bookmaking, reading books, creation of illustrative mate* 
rials to accompany a library bpoki spelling, or punctuation* 

Use of Creative and Expressive Arts 

literature stimulates the imagination^ This mental activity can find 
creative expression through the arts* Students who are unable to 
move forward in composition may need to develop in another 
creative area before they can move forward in writing* Th^fore, 
the wise teacher does not regard improvisation, creative drama, 
poetry, choral reading, or puppet shows as idle activities but as 
means to experience life* 
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Vtitizathn of Media 

The use of media can help to expand a topic* Pictures, slidet, or 
filmi tianiceiMl time and qwce to broaden concepts. Students can 
pieview and select mat^ials for data viewing. They can also tieate 
materials for use on the overhead projector to illustrate their 
own projects. 

Student Ptepamtion of Learning Modules 

Small groups can engage in peer teaching by making a cassette tape 
giving data about objects on display and a short comprehauion 
test Younger childten may need closer teacher supervision and 
support, but oHet children can function indep^idently with the 
teach^ checking only the final information for accurscy. Individual 
learning modules created by students are a valuable expeiimce for 
both the creators and the users. 

Storytelling 

Many stories we enjoy today evolved as part of the oral tradition. 
The others Grimm recorded the folk tales of Gmnany, and now 
tales from all comm of the world can be found in books. The 
time has come for these stories to be toM orally again. Teacher; 
may invite librarians or other adults who mgage in storytelUng to 
visit their classrooms and share this literary experience. 

Culminating Activity 

Each unit needs to be terminated so that a new unit can be under- 
taken. The culminating activity is frequently an informal sharing 
(peihsq[)s called a program) for parents or another class. The students 
explain their activities and share the products-a poem, puppet 
show, sdapbook, ptay, dance, or illustration. 



ContributicHis of literature 

Even though young children may not be consdously aware of it, 
literature can make a valuable contribution to their lives, it can 
help them gain insights into their personal experiences and prob- 
lems» undmtand how others appro^ and meet life's vicissitudes, 
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**txy on** loles not possible in teality and«nter the world of fiBuitasy. 
A book such as Why Mosquitoes Buzz in People^s Ears by Aardema 
can help children understand the consequences of lying better 
than direct instruction or preaching, ^milarly^ a realistic book like 
Time of Wonder by Mcdoskey can he^ the younger child grasp 
the concept of time or changing seasons and weather. Other stories 
can stimulate the imagination and enable children to confer ^e 
patterns that may be quite different from their own. For example^ 
Madeline (and succeeding titles in the saries) by Bemehnans de- 
scribes the experiences of & UtUe girl living in a boarding school in 
Prance* Preschool children enjoy Where the Wild Thing$ Are by 
Sendak and deUght in the humor of Harry the Dirty Dog by Zion 
while most seven and eight year olds recepttve to the impossible 
predicament described in Strega Nona: An Old Tate by de Paola. 

A Planned Literature Program 

The body of children's litetature is too vast to allow random book 
selectbm Of course, free choice has a rightful place. The individual 
needs to read for enjoyment, but the goal of a literature program 
is to provide opportunities to understand feelings and to ^courage 
and nurture personal growth and devebpment. To achieve this goal^ 
a planned litetature curriculum is essential. To leave selection to 
chance represents lack of understanding on ihe part of those en- 
trusted wtth curriculum responsibility and decision making. 

A planned program does not begin in kindergarten or the first 
grade but in the home and nursery or child care facility. The origin 
of the literature program is in Mother Goose, finger plays, jingles, 
poems, wordless books» a^habet books, concept books; indeed, 
even picture t}ooks are part of this world of literature. 

A planned pnMpwn implies %at literature will be found through- 
out the school cuiriculunth Unfortunatly this is not the case. A 
review of the status of literature in schook reveals that its promi- 
nent role in the primary grades decreases during the intermediate 
and high school years. There shoukl be literature iwograms at all 
educational levels, and they should be in harmony vidth each other. 
Articulation is essential: the early lit^wy experiences shoukl be- 
come the basis for reading, study, and enjoyment in the later years. 

A planned program shoukl not become frozen. Provision must 
be made in a curriculum for current, appropriate literature in the 
areas of int^pest to students, on toi»cs being studied in class or on 
current issues in society. Teachers, students, patents, and other in* 
terested persons should review and analyze new hooks for their 
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potaitiil contribution to the Utaratuie program. However, final 
responiibility for the success of the literaiy heritage modd rests 
upon theclamoom teacher, who must arrange for an extensive col* 
lection of books in the classroon Cor indtvidual selection, plan time 
for muling and discussion, and plan with teachm at other levels* 

A Balanced Literature Progmm 

That a literature program is planned is not sufficient; it must also 
be balanced. A literature program is balanced if it meets four re* 
quitements. First, a balanced program is one in which no form or 
genre of lit^ture is omitted;it wouldincludeworksrepresentative 
of various typesr-comedy, ei»c, lyric, myth^ legend, fable. 

Second, the literature currict^um cannot be limited to works 
associated only with the Jud3o*Christian tradition but should in^ 
elude works from other cultures as well. A criterion for selection 
should be the exposureof young people to the literary contributions 
of all peoples. Representative literary samples from many societies 
should be included* 

Tbe recent focus in education on the multicultural composition 
of American society necessitates finding legends, myths, or folk 
tales illustrating the literary heritage of all segments of our society. 
Those planning this compment of the curriculum will find Folktore 
and Folktales around tbe Warid (Cartaon, 1972) useful. Another 
source for myths and legends is the Oxford lAiiverrity Press, which 
publishes a broad selection of tales from Yugoslavia^ Japan, China^ 
Africa, the West Indies, and other areas (see, for example, Amott, 
1978, and Downing, 1978). Teachers and administrators who ate 
interested in mtemational children's books should investigate the 
resources available through the International Board on Books for 
Youiv Veopk* (For information write John Donovan, Secretary, 
International Board on Books for Young People [IBBY], in care 
of Chikben's Book Council, 67 Irving Place, New York» New 
Yoric 10003.) 

. Third, the program should be balanced according to group and 
individuiil needs. Teadiers should consider the ages of studeits, 
their Ufe exp^nces, their academic growth and development, 
their teaming styles, their personal requirements, and their social 
and intellectual abilities as Ut^ select the books for units and group 
actmties* It becomes increasingly important to individualize instruc* 
taon as students who were previously placed in special education 
classes return to the regiilar classroom or as students with special 
needs remain with their peers. Books appropriate for one class 
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may not be of the same value for a different class. Ilierefofe^ a 
balanced literature program offers a reading list unique for each 
group of children and for individuals within that group. 

Fourth, a balanced program will include works of literary quality. 
Without a planned curriculum^ excellent books can be overlooked. 
The study of literature should reflect, in both form and content, 
the diversity ofUfe itself. Children c^tainly should be &ee to select 
books for their personal reading vnthout being subjected to criti- 
dsm, but at the elementary school level, the books read aloud in 
class should be meritorious. 

Response to Literature 

Discussion provides an opportunity for students to respond to 
literature and evaluate the selection in terms of their own personal 
experience. What pupils derive firom their reading h colored by 
their past experiences with life and literature. These ejg>eriences 
provide them with a base of information and feelings vnth which 
to respond to new literary selections and to form their own values 
and set goals* They need a quantity of literary exp^noes to be 
able to generalize and to respond more mature ways. 

Responses to literature can be either affective or cognitive. To 
encourage affective responses, questions dioukl probe the student^s 
feelings about the events or characters in the story. Questions that 
help the student recognize structure, irony, hyperbole, symbols, 
or archetypes encourage cognitive development These literary 
terms need not be used, but the conceptscan be isolated, identified, 
and then discussed (Anderson et al., 1972). 

Oral Reading of Literature 

Although most oral reading of children's literature vnll be done by 
the teacher in the elementary school, students can shai^e in this ac* 
tivity. The use of a cassette recorder permits repeated recording of 
readings until students are satisfied with the results and wish to share 
them. It is recommended that the teacher prepare far oral interpreta- 
tion ot literature by silent reading and private oral practice. 

Oral reading of literature has three contributions to make to lit^ 
erary awareness and language development. First, students become 
acquainted with the whole of a lit^ary selection— its pbt structure, 
charact^ development, and other characteristics. Because the pupil 
is listening and not reading silently^ the story unfolds without any 
clouding of meaning caused by difficult or unusual words. 

Second, the students hear sentence patterns or constructions 
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that they may never have heard or xwd before. Edited prose has 
tightor itructuie than ftee, umehearsed conveisation. Sentences 
are ejq>anded; elements aie embedded. If pupils aie to comprehmd 
fonnal l»F08e constxuctions in their own v&etA reading^ they need 
to hear these patterns read aloud with a thoughtful interpretation. 

Finally, otat reading of Utmture thiou(^out the elmentary 
yean is not a luxury but a necessity, as it provides students with 
both an experience with literature and with the written form of 
language. Therefore, oral reading is of prime importance in the 
new h^tage approach. 

Ihe selection of works for oral reading should include myths, 
legends, folk tales, and '*pourquoi" stories. These stories aie im- 
portant, not just because they are part of the literary heritage, but 
because they parallel the thought development of children. As 
children adjust to their world, they seek explanations of events 
and they exidore solutions^ften imaginary-tis they give shape, 
form, Aid organization to the world. The role of traditional litera- 
ture in the schools is supported by C jUinan and Carmichael (1977), 
Huck <ld76), Bettetheim (1976), Heins (1977), and others. Folk 
tales and fairy tales are vital in the porch^k^csl development of 
the child, for handling fears and for encouraging humor and fiantaqr. 

Storytelling has been developed by librarians in recent years. 
The story hour in the library needs to be repeated in the classroom, 
home, and in otiier settings. A helpfiil publication for those inter- 
ested in storytelling is Storytelling: Art and Technique (Baker and 
Greene, 1977). While storytdUng is commonly regarded as an art, 
it is an art that can be learned and engaged in at many levels of 
ability^ The eye contact between storyteller and Ustemei^-the one- 
toK)ne contact— is a rich expmence satisfying to both tpeak^r 
and listener. 

Storytelling is a bridge between the informal, coal discourse chil- 
dren engage in every day and the tight, frozen style of the printed 
page. Most teachers and storytellers today find a recorded or 
printed version of the tale they wish to tell. Thus, the raw material 
is in a form that has been careful^ edited. The retelling by the 
storyteller then is a type of spoken discourse that is unlike both 
fi:ee,oralconversatlonand frozen, printedprose. It becomesa bridge 
between these two; it relaxes the printed form, yet retains its dis- 
tinguishing elements. Thus, storytelling can proi^e the child with 
an experience with langu^ that can be obtained in no other way. 
It also lets the child participate in the **literary" experience as 
people dkl long before printing, reading, or writing flourished. 

Old literature, then, whether in the form of reading, storytelling. 
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lecordingt or film^ must be a segment of any well-planned model 
for the new heritage approach. 

Since time does not permit reading all the children's books in 
prints careful selection and planning b necessary. The litetatuie 
program should include the best» the enduring^ and the appeaUng. 
Some works should be read in class for the literary exp^riatce of 
all Oth^ works should be selected to )neet individual needs. Al« 
wtys» the need is to make the literary experience vital for the 
piesent-^tben it will continue to giow. 
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5 Process*OnentedInstmctional 
Activities: Pre^Kindergairten 
through Grade Five 



RuMl G. Stauffer 
Uiivetsity of Delaware 



From the time that very young chUdien use both imitative and 
spontaneous speech^ the functbnal use of language is based on 
pecional speech activities in a speaker-listener cont^ Petsonal 
and social actions advance the process of learning about language. 
In 1 school setting, it is important that these activities*' be practical, 
fiinctbnal, and, above all, energized by the learner's grasp of why 
and how theacttvitiesfUnctiomPiaget's work is useful in this regard, 
particularly the clarity he gives to the role of actbn and interaction 
in his descriptions of children's devebpment* Children learn to 
know about persons, places^ things, and events through their inter- 
actions with them. This is particularly so for language teaming* It 
is the ^^perceptual^cognitive underpinnings^ the ability to grasp 
meaning, that seem to account to a good degree Cor the nature and 
degree of language development" (Bloom, 1975, p. 290). 

Because conventional instructional activities are all too often 
referred to as ^^skUls" and are assembled in "skillbookst" they de- 
serve a critical k»ok. What we find is this: skillbook activities areo 
brief; they do not stem from an unmediate learner need and are 
seldom process oriented;they do not provide fortransfer of teaming 
to other types of situations; and usually they are administered in a^ 
setting devoid of communteatbn context. As Ghicksl>eig and his 
associates (1975) have written, is our view that so longas mean- 
ing, communication, and intentions to communicate are excluded 
Irom consideration as central to the interactive acquisitbn process, 
efforts to deal with acquisition of syntax per se or lexicons per se 

are doomed to failure in learning and using language, one's real 

cottcam is to team how most effectively to engage in communica- 
tion with those with whom one comes into contact* The name of 
^egame is messages, not words,sentences, or paragraphs." (pu 339) 
The message idea is attractive because it empha^ses communication, 
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whkh in turn accents purpose, function, ind immecfiacyf and be* 
csuse it involves th e functional tm of languiige. 

It u tHao attnctiv« to consider an instructional approach in vr hich 
mmages aie for the most part pioduced through the initiative of 
the leamer, Leamerfenmited activities amplify the purpose to be 
accomplished; the motive that prampts the metsage; the means, or 
the nature of the message, and the effect, or the envisioned out* 
come. Because purpose^ motive, means, and effect so compactly 
weave the drama of communication, they are almost totally process 
oriented. Thus, this chapter on process activities will anphasise 
functional communication in which messages generated by the 
leamer predominate. The activities presented are merely illustrative, 
and their sole purpose is to help children learn how to use their 
language to communicate effectively* 



Oral Conununication 

At all levels of instruction, but particular^ kindergarten through 
second grade, it is wise to capitalize on the immediate. The following 
transcript of a child's description is an example. 

The Phanatjc 

We seen the Phillies and we $sw the Phmatic He b funny. His 
tongue is big and yellow. This }s i Phanatic pennant 

Through the use of a prop, the child's teacher had stimulated a 
child's personal cTperience that promoted talking and then attended 
to it. Such occasions are always enriched when supported by a 
propHn this instance, the Phillies Phanatic banner lite members 
of the class were not only attentive-listening, seeing, reflecting 
and imagining-but also saw the banner, felt it, waved it, paraded 
with it, asked about it, and respondtil to the child'^s spontaneous 
oral accounting with further sharing of ideas throuj^ language. 
The teacher spontaneously structured the activity by capitalizing 
on the immediitCt in this case th e vividness of the event to the chil* 
dren and the presence of the concrete object, the banner. The 
teacher used an action-oriented experience to help the children link 
oral language to what they did perceptually and cognittvely. 

Oi language activities may be more formally structured. For 
instance, the teacher may have the children participate in a pre- 
planned activity such as making applesauce, plwting seeds, or play* 
ing with a new class pet In such activities the teacher is alert to 
the possibilities for encouraging language among the children which 
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» itlsted to xhe activity in piogieas. These action-otientedacUvities 
ilto provide opfKOtunitien for further, more formal disciudon. 
Qmip diicui^nft may also be ananged for a q;wci0c topic, Buch 
at *'My Favorite Toy," **My Home," **My Cortume," and so on. 
The stimulus should be gmeral in nature and open^ded in oid^ 
to diaw upon a child's own circumstances and recall. 



From Ond Language to Printed Language 

The Bullock report (1975) concluded its review of publisher pro- . 
grams by stating, "We betieve that an improvement in the teaching 
of leading will not come from the acceptance of simplistic state- 
ments about phonics or any ofh^ ringle aspect of reading, but 
from a comprehensive study of all the £actois at work and the in- 
fluence that can be exerted upon them (p. 78).' ' It is in this leqpect 
that tite Language Expmence Approach reflects a comprehensive 
global approach. The Language portion encompasses the four £acets 
of communication and is founded on the purposeful social-personal 
use of language. SiXpetience encompasses an individual's perceptual 
and conceptual world, bit^cest and curiosities, creativity, culture, 
capacity to leam and to use, and, above all, a person's extraordinary 
flexibility. 

Since at ages five and six, children axe eag^ to learn to read, an 
immediate reading start is paramount. This can be accomplished 
by means of studentdictated accounts of a structured firstiumd 
exp^ience. The teadi^ makes available a prop that will capture 
and hokl pupil interest, something they can act upon and interact 
about. For instance, one teacher on the second day of school 
brought a box turtle into h^ room* The children gathered around 
and watched it crawl, withdraw its feet and head, then feltits shelly 
described its colors, sixe, and movemwts, noted its reaction to 
being lifted, and so on* The teacher asked open^nded and attention- 
focuring questions such as,^ "^How does it walk?" "How is the way 
it walks different from the wi^ you crawl?" **What do its colors 
remind you of?" "How does its shell feel?" *'Why do you think it 
feels that way?" The chiklren then dktated the following account: 

The Box Turtle 

Reginald said, "He Um in t sbell." Je^said, **When you pick him 
up, hit hetd joes into his shelU" James said* ^He can swim." 
Chaiisie said, "He is bitck and yellcvw." Regina said, "^He has two 
eyes and four feet." Lisa said, "His Uil is short*" Tytone said, 
**He crawls around in his box." 
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The teacher then read the recorded dictation to the class^ pointing 
to each word as she pronounced it. Then she paced the children 
through an oral reading and finally had each of the eight children 
who had contributed read the account with her. Each child was then 
asked to draw a picture of the box turtle^ and the teacher wrote 
the title ^^Box Turtle** on each drawing^ thus f^ilitating the recog- 
nition and recall of the two words. Picture clues and languagectues 
provide logical^ meaningftil aids to recall and are more effective 
than rote memorization or gkillbook activities. Both forms of clues 
have a tremendous potency because they are produced by the origi- 
nal language creator and artist 

Word Recognition 

The next two days the class read and reread the dictation and 
examined each other*s drawings, bi addition, some words were 
identified in isolation: Box, Turtle, shell eyes, feeU tail, Tyrone. 
These words were chosen because of their sif atficance to the chit 
dren, which made the words more likely to be recalled. 

These words were also located by the chiklren in books, nevtrs- 
papers, and magazines that had been placed on the classroom library 
table. These different contexts provided superb word recognition 
training through use of a basic law of leamingHmisfer of know- 
ledge to a new situation. Locating the words was also a marvelous 
use of configuration or visual discrimination clues coupled witti 
meaning or semantic clues. At the same time, the use of the class- 
room library for the activity built up rec^tivity to a wide variety 
of readuig materials. 

On the third day, each student received a copy of the dictation^ 
which was dated and placed in the student^s own notebook. (The 
notebook pro ^ides a chronological oi^anization of dictations, illug- 
tradons, and known wolds.) On the copies the teacher showed the 
children how to underline any word they could name. The words 
underlined were then read to the teacher on an individual^by- 
individual basis. To be sure that the chiM could identify the word 
in isolation, the teacher used a3'' xS" card in which aword^window 
had been cut, thus isolating the word firom its context. 

Word Banks 

Each word recognized through the window was placed on a card 
stored in a small sturdy box known as a ''Word fiank.^ Thus, each 
student had a si^t vocabulary 0le that varied directly with his or 
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her ability to lecognize, letain, and recall. Bright children progiest 
rapidly and toon underline all the words in an account. Dte less apt 
und^line fewer and sometimes foil to recognize these twenty^lbur 
hours lat^. It is wise to have these children underline "known" 
words a second time to detmnine it they are wdl enough estab- 
lished to place in a word bank. This icind of pacing geared to the 
individual helps provide success for each diild and minimizes 
demands and restrictions. 

The use of windows and of word banks provides a good oppor- 
tunity for learning word^ttack skills. The children are plied with 
their own window-cards to test themselves and others; this aUows 
children to pair up and play window-card games. Similarly, words 
can be lifted &om a word bank and used for a variety of purposes. 

Alphabetizing 

Once the number of words in a word bank exceeds thirty or more, 
alphabetizing can be helpful A good plan is to provide a small 
mvelope for each letter in the alphabet, bi a short time, a^habetical 
order is appreciated because the letters serve a function. Children 
note lettei' order relationships: B is up front, S near the end, £ in 
the middle, and so on. At this point an abrklged elementary die- 
tionary may be used to compare letter order, word location, page 
organization, and the Uke. 

Developing Word Recognition Pow^ 

Context or meaning dues are baled on the p^choI(^ical principles 
of closure and projection- Both refe*" to closing a {pp through a re - 
lentiess seardi for meaning. At the earliest stages of learning to read, 
children should receive ^stematic instruction in the use of meaning 
dues, with the teacher constantly and deliberately promoting the 
training by rereadnigs, use of window cards, locating words else* 
where, and so on. 

The way to start making children articulate the phonological 
wealth represented by their speaking vocabularies is tluough rhym- 
ing and alliteration* 'nrairang in riiyming is easily initiated by using 
a student's name, one with a readily distinguishable ending sound 
such as Bill, Jane^ or Tom. Ask to stand up and then say, **I 
am going to say a word, you tell me if it sounds like Bill." The 
teacher says, **Hill, will, stQl, Jill, stop." This provides training in 
likens and diiSerence, with emphasis on likeness or riiyme. Allit^ 
eratbn is not as readily grasped by some children, but when ^ree 
words are grouped in a semi-sing-song fashion, the beat andrfaythm 
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can be helpful Three words like **Bi$ boy Bill/' **Dovm the deep 
ditch/' or **IistL /ikes demons" can be spokei by the teachar with 
stress on the beginning sounds. The words are repeated by the chil- 
dren so that they can the alliteration. This training in auditory 
skills precedes and then parallels auditory-visual discrimination. 

Auditory-Visual Training 

As soon as one word is iecognized» auditory-visual training can be 
initiated. For example^ by the end of thesecond day» all the chiktem 
in the class that observed the box turtle could recognize box and 
turtle, bistniction might proceed W follows. The teacher prints the 
word box on the chalkboard. When all eyes are focused on the 
printed word box (with the letter b underlined)^ the teacher says a 
word like and the children are asked to determine if the spoken 
word begins with the same sound as the printed word. Next» the 
teacher sajrs such words as 6ooft, bank^ barn, free and like decisbns 
are made. Such auditory and auditory-visual training must be done 
every day. The more proficient the children become^ the more apt 
they will be to utilize the skill to unlock words in their own dictated 
accounts and in those of their classmates; and they in turn become 
increasingly more skilled at transferring thedecoding skill to books. 

Moving ftom this skill to letter substitution is readily accom- 
plished. The procedure is simple. Words are placed in columns to 
facilitate comparisons. 

Bill boy make sun 

A ill toy lake run 

fill joy /ake fun 

pill Aoy rake 6un 

Once children grasp the idea^they can use their word bank for sub* 
stitution work. 

Conceptual Clas^fication and Word Usage 

Words can be assembled into classes or categortes» e*g.» names of 
things and names of friends. Words in the word bank may be used ini- 
tially and then augmented by words firom books and othersources. 

Words in a word bank can also be arranged and rearranged to 
create sentences. This kind of idea structuring not only devebps 
word recognition and concept power» but also sets the stage for 
creative writing. 
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Orettive Writing 

By the time children are of school age, they have had much experi- 
ence in uakig langua^ creatively (Bbom, ld75)< Creative use of 
written language may be defined as Vfritang that r^ects a child's 
own choice of ideaa» words, grammar, and punctuation. The content 
may be nonfiction or fiction, documentary or imaginative, e:q>o^^ 
toty or narrative. The subject of fhe writing may he selected by 
the student^ the class, or the teacher. 

Whoi diildren readi the stage iriierefhey try tb^ hand at 1^ 
tive writuig, th^ have already acquired a sensitivity to letter order 
within words and to phoneme-grapheme relationships. It is of ut- 
most importance, however, for children to realize that in oeattve 
writing tiieir ideas, vocabulary usage, and language structure are 
more important than fl|>elling. While the abilify to mcode by pro* 
dudng standard English spelling is a long-range goal« phonological 
encoding is acceptable at this stage. Tlie important tiling is th^ 
conununkation oif ideas. 

The story below was a first attempt at creative writingby Denise, 
alirst-gradegirl. 

WndrWmn 

I wsh I wz Wndr Wmn. I will bet up the Nzzis. I will jump of the 
mpirSUtbtUdiog. 

Note the strengths displayed by Denise: (1) she has a title that Ls 
ptftced appropriately; (2) she uses capital letters whm appropriate; 
(3) the words/, wSi^ up, fA€iyumparefl|>eUed**correcf}y"; (4) other 
words show astonishing alertness to letter^ound relationships; and 
(5) she eiq^ttesses her ideas in logical otd^. 

By the third grade, productionsbecomelengthJer, more involved, 
and more **aeative." Writings reflect increased maturity, language* 
usage power, and continued instruction. The following is an 
example. 

Sunny the Funny Bunny 

Once there was s funny buni^* He always told jokes. The * 
animals get tiied of his jokes. He had a problem on hts hands. , 
He had to find someone who liked him. That would be hard'^^ 
because he told jokes to everyone In the forest. Ik would have to 
SO somewhete He asked the owl where to go. The owl said 
he should stay where he is but not tell jokes. So he did and he 
never told jokes again. 
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Even though childien find objects^ events, and people interesting 
to write about* the teacher should be prepared to supply subjects 
for creative writing* The cuiriculum itself Is a good source: science 
activities (classifying leaves), health Qoeg}n$\ social studies (Nor- 
hbuses)^ arts (sketching, carving)^ music (folk songs), and 
so on. Cuirent events such as storms, contests, elections, Halloween 
parades, and the first snowfall are also excellent subjects. 

Editorial effort enters into the writing almost bom the veiy 
beginning, but usually in an informal manner. Students reread what 
they have written and often want to make changes, additions, or cor- 
rections. This editonal effort is to be encouraged on a "discoveiy- 
learning*' ba^^butivJiust not becomeapreoccupationand thereby 
shut off interest and performance. When the writing habit has been 
established, usually by fourth giade, structured editorial work can 
begin; it should, however, proceed at a modest rate and beconveyed 
through approval. After successes are stressed, one or two items 
can be selected for improvement. Eventually this leads to drafting, 
editing, and rewriting. 

When editing is structured, instruction should introduce only one 
type of editing activity at a tune. It is often helpfUl to remember 
that editing is also a pax)ce$s. Before focusing on capitalization, 
punctuation, or vocabulary usage, it is beneficial to read and discuss 
certain passages firom books» stories, and the like for vocabulary, 
phrasing, mood, and sequence of ideas. Student responses to the 
material should have a prominent place in the instruction. 



Reading S^tegies 

The strategy of Directed Reading-Thinking Activities (DRTA) is 
based on student inquiry and reflective thought. The DRTA ap- 
proach is designed to use as fully as possible certain assumptions 
about human capacities: that humans are thinking beings oriented 
toward the future and constantly making educated guesses or pre- 
dictions; that humans by nature categorize knowledge, and that 
they by nature are decision makers. It behooves us then to direct 
reading instruction in such a way that these innate capacites of 
students to predict^ to categorize, and to exercise bee will are util- 
ised as ful^ as possible, 

Reading is conceived of as a process of continuous growth of 
the mind through increasing refined powers of inquiry, categori- 
zation, and decision makings By declaring purposes for reading, 
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iMdm engige their curiosity, their experience and lEnowle<lBe, 
and their deciiion^Baking piooesiei. Compvehaiiion ii thtu deter- 
mined by purpoeet of the mind becauie they play aiegulatoiy role. 
Qritkal reading^ or leading at iea«oning, provider the Inibruc^nal 
foundation ficom the moment DRTA instruction is introduced in 
first grade. Because nuddng judgmwts is an evaliutive process, 
the read« is required to determine not only the fiicts, but also 
the inlue of the facts and their consequmces in light of the 
reada's purposes. 

Dtvergent Jittnking 

The divecgent thinker is the oeative thinker. One good way to begin 
divergent thinking instruction is through useof atitle. For instance, 
a group of six year olds was asked to predict what the story **A 
Newq>aper Helps" might be about A range of respcmses r^ecting 
pupil expmences and maturity resulted: {l)arainydsystory,{2)a 
lost pet story, (3) training a pet story, (4) a painting dass stOQr, 
(5) a prbage story, (6) a moving day story. In another setting, 
nine year olds using a selection titled **The Railroad Cat" predicted 
as follows: (1) a pet cat story, (2) a troublesome cat story, (3) how 
a cat saves a train, (4) a cat and ha Utter, (5) a cat in a caboose. 
Eleven year olds responded to a nonfiction selection title ''Our 
Fourth Coast" with varied expectations: (1) the selection would 
deal with Alaska, (2) it woukl be about Hawaii, (3) it might be 
about our space program, <4) it might be about the Panama Canal. 
In each of those instances, the predictions were supported with ex- 
planations that reflected a student's knowledge and provided 
stimulating ideas for othm in the group. 

The use of a newq>aper headline or the equivalent is an excel- 
lent aid for Ixaining in divergent thinking^ speculating, and purpose 
setting. This type of training and the resulting reading to confirm 
or correct can be done abnost fitom the beginning of reading 
instruction. 

Convergent Thinking 

Instruction is also needed in convergent thinking. In this tjrpe of 
instruction, the reader is exposed to most of the information given 
in a selection and is then required to evaluate and mnke judgments 
about the one or two most likely outcomes. A good instructional 
procedure promoting convergent thinking ip to ask a student to 
read all of a selection except the last page. The lead^ may have to 
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cope with many Uds and ideas Bnd not only determine their 
relevancy, but also decide which ones point to the most likely 
conclusion. Since convergent thtnkingcanpiove taxing, it requires 
instnictional opportunities at all levels. 

If, for example, the children had read aU of **The Railroad Cat'' 
except the last two pages, they would be huniliar with the story 
up to the point where the cat is riding on the train with the 
engineer and begins to howl fiercely. Convergent predictbns are 
usually two^fold: (1) the cat senses danger ahead and saves the 
train; (2) the cat saves the train and returns to its home. Each 
predictbn must be backed up with reasons obtained ficom the 
setection* so the reader must weigh many facts, make and defend 
decisions, and uncover proof. 

Some DRTA's diould be planned that require students to weigh 
evidence at different points and make educated guesses. For in* 
stance, students may be asked to read one*third of a selectbn and 
then speculate about the rest, or read one*half of a selection or 
two'thirds and so on. 

In this type of instruction, the reader must learn how to hold 
ideas long enough to compare and evaluate them, to make choices 
among them, and to act upon the choices. This activity is what is 
so bosely called "reading." It reflects the ability of the human 
mind to anticipate, to look ahead» to project; to abstract and take 
out of the content those kleas that are relevant and essential; to test 
or use or act upon what has been abstracted. The functional kinds 
of critical reading instruction described here must be accomplished 
from first grade on up in terms of age*related growing expmences, 
interests, maturity, the expanding curriculum, and students' 
varying abilities. 

Inquiry Reading 

The Directed Reading-Thinking Activities described earUer involve 
group reading in whkh each member of the group reacts to the 
same material at the $ame time and under the constant, immediate 
direction of the teacher. Inquiry Reading procedures utilize skills 
acquired in group instruction, but do so quite differently. I^tin- 
guishing features of Inquiry Reading are ( 1) interest areas and the 
nature of the inquiries to be made are declared by the children, 
who are grouped according to interest areas; (2) students select 
and use materials from a range of media possibilities; (3) obtaining 
answers to their questions and intemalizing information gained are 
the key factors in regulating learner growth; (4) information is 
shared through careful preparation and presentation; and (5) audi' 
ence interaction and evaluation are obtained. 
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At the beginniiic of the thiee^ to dx-week Inquiry 
inquiry intmitt tre dedued by the students. Topics t uch as space, 
oil, weath», bJack holes^ hones, oceans^ and planets are listed as 
they are raised and are enlarged brieiEly by ei^ proposer^ On 
another day the class reduces the number of topics to four or five, 
and each student decides which topic would be most interesting 
to pursue. 

To make the topics more definitive, ideas related to each topic 
are declared. For example: 

Oceans 



fUfa oil slicks 

currents expbration 

pollution hurricai^s 

sharks ^ sailing 

swimming whales 

fishing seaweed 

Again, the ideas are elaborated on briefly, and then the children 
decide how best they can be categorized. 

Sea Life Ocean Conditions Things to Do 

fish currents fishing 

sharks pollution swimming 

seaweed hurricanes sailing 

whales oil slicks exploration 



Categorizing ideas can prove both challenging and provocative. It 
requires close examination of ideas or concepts to note how they 
are related and how they differ* Such categorizing is marvelous train- 
ing in objectifying experiences that nuyr have existed largely as 
abstractions and is a fundamental step in extending and refining 
concepts. Categorizing as a preliminary to study also stimulates 
curioi^ty and leads to l>etter insights into what is known and what 
is not known* 

The activities described so Car lead naturally to the raising of 
questions by the students. Obvloiisly the nature and quality of the 
questions will reflect not only the students' maturity and experi- 
ence, but also the nature of their instruction* Repeated opportuni- 
ties and instruction lead children's inquiries from the what, when, 
where, who factual stage to the why andhowconceptualstageand, 
for example, to such questions as. How are ocean currents formed? 
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or How do ocean currents affect the worM? To obtain even greater 
commitment to the inquiry process, studen ts are asked to speculate 
about likely answers to their questions. The above questions may 
produce such speculations as the following: I think ocean currents 
are formed by the moon, or Ocean currents result from hurricanes 
and high winds. 

Now several days are devoted to k)cattng and selecting materials. 
Books, periodicals, films, speakers, encycbpedias, newspapers, 
government pamphlets, and the like may prove helpful in finding 
answers. Obtaining answers to questions is done not only by read- 
ing, but also by listening, seeking, talking, experimenting, and or- 
ganizing. The teacher^s role at this stage is vitaHlocattng materials, 
keeping students On course, assisting witfaconcepts and vocabulary, 
and suggesting ways of organizing information. 

The final activity, sharing information, focuses on the audience 
and audience*related demands: knowledge of the subject and presen- 
tation of it with clarity and style. Sharing can be accomplished by 
a mural, a simulated television intarview, a diorama, a series of 
posters, demonstratbns, and so on. Preparations for sharine^ 
rehearsals, polishing lines, making props, timing presentations, 
working togetfaer^-are as instructive for students as audience re* 
sponse, which promotes appreciation,5ocialsensitivity,cooperattve 
interactions, listening, and critical evaluation. However, teacher 
direction is essential to promote thoughtful, discrete, and tempered 
audience responses. 

There axe instructional advantages m scheduling teaching4eaming 
opportunities for both Directed Readmg-Thinking Activities and 
Inquiry Reading. Each alternate instructional period should help 
develop higher levels of communication, sound attitudes, and re* 
fmed skills as reading t>ecomes a means of self-realization, self- 
regulation, and self-retaxation. Above all, children leam to examine 
their interests and tastes and gain increa^ng appreciation for the 
depth and breadth of their curiosities, the nature and scope of 
knowledge, and different means of communication. For students 
the key to all these advances is quite simple: the asking of ques^ 
tions, an art that has been undervalued and stunted by misleading 
teachers' guides. 

Concept Development 

If comprehension is thought of as the functional constant of read- 
ing instruction, then the acquisition of concepts is of first^rder 
importance. Children bring with them to school innum^Ue ideas 
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or concepts^ some of which are quite sound and functional^ while 
oHien ate vague and unclear. Expeflmenting with ideas provides a 
firm foundation for further cognitive development. 

Basicalfy^ concept formation consists of the perception of rela- 
tionships among stimuli (Vygotsky, 1962) or between constituent* 
part processes (Bruner, 1956). Instructional gmdelines for aid- 
ing concept development as defined by Klausmeier (1968) ate 
as f ollom: 

1. Use the cortect label or language for a concept 

2. Emphasize the attributes of a concept to be learned. Note at- 
ttibutes, but also compaie them. 

3. Provide for ptoper sequencing of instances or examples 
tiiroiigh objects, models, Illustrations, etc. 

4. Encourage and support students by fostering a questioning 
attitude. 

5. Provide for application of the concept, especially in a new 
situation. 

Concepts can also be taught by proceeding from attributes to func^ 
Hons to category. For instance, the concept of an egg-ttmer can be 
taught by first having the children define its attributes by feeling it» 
by watchbig the sand drain fxom top to bottom, and so on. The 
function of a timer can be demonstiated by iimlt^ eggs for soft 
boiling and for hard boiling. The category of timer can be estab- 
lished by comparing it to a stopwatch, an alarm clock, a stove 
timer, and a wristwatch. 

Conclusion 

The purpose of this chapter has been to show that language^leatning 
activity should be learner-generated, proces&oriented communica- 
tion activity. While specific ideas for such activity have been de- 
scribed here, they are simply illustrative of an endless number of 
similar activities that teachets can use. And the beit source for 
^ese activities is teacher inventiveness and judgment Teachers no 
longer need be stifled by manuals, subjectively structured skillbook 
activities, and instruction that withers the mind. We live in an intel- 
lectually excitit^ world, and the instructional activities we employ 
should reflect and reinforce that excitement 
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Whether H it ctlled a junior hif^ school, middle school, or an upper 
elementaty fcboo), the educational initituUon that serves young 
adolescents is often viewed with concern by the public. Its public 
image is that of a school that deals ineffective^ with a very diffi- 
cult age gtoup. Whether the gmend impression of these schools is 
is leu important than the t$ct that the school at this level does 
£ioe some pmistent problems because of its posiUon as the school 
in the middle. Hiis chapter is an attempt to define those problems 
and suggest some solutions. 

The sdiool in the middle exists between two long-established 
Institutions that have goals and struetuies dgnificantly different 
from each other. The school in the middle, then, has a very diffi- 
cult and comptoc function* It must provide transitions in academic 
piograms and organizational structure for its students. That it does 
not alwflvs do so shoidd surprise no one. 



Elementary and Senior High Schools 

The elementary schools of this country have long had a publicly 
accepted foundational function. There is a clear expectation that 
they will train children in fundantiental skills in reading, writing, 
and mathematics. Although elementuy schools do other things for 
chtldten, the effectiveness of their programs is judged almost en- 
tirely on the batis of children's perfotmance in the skill areas. 
Elementary schools are thus organized to pursue the aim of skill 
development Genmlist teachers usua% work with a angle group 
of children for an entire year, taking responsibility for the mi^r 
part of their educational experiences during that time. Throii^ 
continuous contact* these teachers are able to monitor and reinforce 
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the development of skills. The close contact allows teachers to 
know chiklren well and to make better prescriptions for meeting 
their individual needs^ 

Though not as simple an organization^ the senior high school also 
has a clear aim. It is expected to prepare students for higher educa- 
tion or for a vocation. It uses a subject matter curriculum to give 
learners important content in the disciplines or vocational fields. 
This preparation is assumed to serve students well in their future 
pursuits and is generally accepted by the public. The senior high 
school is organized to bring students in contact vnxh teachers who 
have expertise in specific fields. The aimofthe organization is know- 
ledge, not skilLi. There is less need for continuous contact with a 
single teadier. In foct, contact with several teachers is considered 
to have the virtue of fostering independence. 



The School in the Middle 

Between these two very different institutions is the school in the 
middle. It has neither the primary skill responsibilities of the ele- 
mentary school nor the special preparational respondbilities of the 
senior high school. In fact the institution that serves young adoles- 
cents has no publicly accepted role except that of a transition 
between the elementary school and the senior high school. Ideally 
it provides a pax)gram that prepares children for the organization 
and educational activities of the high school. Unfortunately, the 
bridging function does not make clear what the program emphasis 
should be. Is its purpose to continue with the basic elements offered 
by the elementary school? To prepare students fur the high school 
by creating the conditions of the high school? Or is it something 
quite different? 

Differing Roles of the School in the Middle 

Because the school in the middle has no clearly defined role other 
than that of a tran^tional institution, these schools firequentlty as* 
sume one of several different roles, often m a consequence of local 
expectations. Although few schools take any of these roles to its 
extreme, the general emphasis is obvious in the school programs. 

One role sometimes emphasized is the school as a center for re^ 
view and remediation of skills. It should not be surpriMng that some 
mkldle schools place great emphasis on the same skill development 
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tint the etem^taiy schoob8txc«8.Tbe5dioolmtheiniddle3ceceives 
childxei with a wide nuige of acfaievem^t in the skiU areas. Many 
of theie itudents have not masteied the skills that will benecessaty 
for survival at the senior high school level 

As an academic mission for the sdiool In the middle, emphans 
on Uie skiUs appears to make some sense. Iliis school should send 
to the senior high school students who are well grounded in funda- 
mentab and who are ready for more advanced work in content 
areas. Unfortunately repetition of work does not diaUenge those 
who are ready to move on, and a strict emphe^ on skills may not 
wcsrk for remedial students either. An q[>proach that focuses on 
weaknesses and continuous exposure to what has already bem 
found frustrating does not create enthusiasm for learning. Some^ 
thing more is necessary. 

A second role often given the school in the middle is that of 
^junior'' high school. The most common role for the school in the 
middle is based on the assumption that the best preparation for 
setdor high school «s to create a similar school for youngs leameis. 
This emphasis assumes that the students ent^g the school in the 
middle alr^y have necessary skiUs to proceed in a more indepen- 
dent fashion by taking CM&urses taught by q>ecialized teachm. This 
q[>proach has some benefits for the studentswho come to the school 
vrith bett^-than^verage achievement and who ^re college bound. 
It does seive as preparation for the high school program. It also a).- 
lows the indepoident student the <H>Portumty to take advantage 
of the specialized resources of the school. 

The **juniof ' h^ school orientation appears to serve some stu- 
dents well witii its high-school^type program and extracutricular 
activities^ but a large number of students may pay a price in meeting 
the expectations of this focus. The less mature learners are forced 
to make a severe adKutoient from the more intimate and controlled 
environment of the elementary school to the large, impersonal, 
and indepoidentiy oriented **junior" high school. Students without 
the skill background to handle the demands of high^hool-oriented 
work often fail or become turned off by school. In reality the **ju- 
nior" high school role eliminates the transitional function by 
creating a six- or seven-year senbr high school. 

A third role occasionally given this school is that of a thmvy 
center. Much of the literature concerning schooling for young ado- 
lescents rejects both the notion of a skills-oriented institution and 
a school modeled on the senior high school An alternative to these 
two roles uses the age group itself as a basis for program directicm. 
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Students at this age ate going through a difficult ttnv They ate 
often described as a dismal lot, undergoing dramatic physical and 
social changes. Th^ are viewed as distracted ftom schoot work be- 
cause of all the stress they face and as being more interested in the 
opinions and judgments of peers than adult authority. In geieral 
they are assumed to be going through a very difficult time of life. 
More extreme descriptions lead one to condude that these young- 
sters are suffering fitom a form of temporary insanity. 

The school as a therapy center obvbusty gives less attention to 
substantive academic activities. Students are helped to developself- 
understanding. The aim is to assist them in coping with growing up. 
Such a school attempts to create a positive and accepting atmo- 
^here^ stressing the social dimendons of school over the academic 
aspects. Its emphasis is humane and developmental. 

While the idea of creating a humane ^liolding tank" for this 
group has some appeal^ it suffers fitom two basic problems. Vkstf it 
disregards the nature of theschool, which is an academic institution. 
The m^or organizer for a school should be its academic program. 
The second problem is that it is based on a negative concept of 
this age group. It is also possible to view the youngadolescentposi- 
tively as having a strong language base^ a great ability to think ab- 
stractty t a very strong concern for social problems^ and a very high 
degree of physical energy. It can be argued that playing only to 
the social and emotional dimendons of the school program isdoing 
learners harm. 

None of the roles discussed above in fact offers a dear direction 
for the school in the middle. The roles are based on a narrow and 
often inappropriate approach to the education of young adoles- 
cents* Clearly a better conception^ which more adequately focuses 
the transtlional activities of the school, is necessary. 



Goals for the Transitional School 

If the schoot in the middle is to carry out its complex transitional 
function, it needs a clear focus to evolve effective educational*pro- 
grams. The following goals keqp the trandtional function in focus 
while providing substance and directton to programs. 

1. Intellectual development should be the primary concern of 
the school. There shoukl be no question as to the intention 
of these school:}. They do not exist to provide thmpy or so* 
cialization or to act as holding tanks. They exist to develop 
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individuals through academic activities. Other goals may be 
worthy and leceive attention in the schools^ but ihey nxe not 
and diould not be a pnmaiy fbcus. 

2. Extoiiion and enhancement of skills should be a primary 
oigaikizer tor the cuniculum. This school cannot ignore its 
basic i«qK>iutbility to continue the skill devdopment of learn- 
en, Stxem on application and on hi^er4evd skills she jld be 
a nu^r concern. This does not mean a letuxn to the elemen- 
tary school "curriculum but a natural continuation of its 
function. 

3. The academic disciplines should increase learner knowledge 
and enhance basic skills. The transitional school should give 
aystematb attention to the content ofacadenUc subjects while 
having students use skills in reading and other language areas. 

4. The urts should be part of the school expecience. The arts 
and cultural activities support the primary emphads on tiie 
academic skills. Because they enlaige the domain of ejq)re8Sion 
and add new dimensions to the lives of students, they should 
recdve more than passing attention. They should be part of 
the central academic program. 

5. Instzuctional modes should suit the background and devetop* 
mental level of the learns. The transitional school should 
organize its instruction using neither an elementary nor a 
senior higb school model. The methods of instruction should 
appeal to the positive characteristics of students at this age. 

6. The oigani2ation of the schoolshould leflect itsaim. Too often 
in the past the otganizatk»nal patterns of schools in the middle 
have notieftected thdr educational intentions* It is dear that 
if the school is to place emphasis on skill devdopment, its 
oiganization must make it possible for teachers to reinforce 
and increase ddlls. It is also clear that an elementary school 
oiganization withasingledass teacher willnotsuffice. Teamed 
or coopmtive patterns are necessary because they allow 
teachm to have increased contact with a limited number of 
students. 

This list of goals provides a positive focus tot an institutkm that 
has long suffered from a negative public image. It is important tiiat 
s^us thQu^t be given to tiie programs at this very important 
level of schooling. In many ways the schools that educate young 
adolescents are an educational fork in the road. The school can 
dtfatf encounge youngst^ to seek academic achievement Uucough 
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knowledge and skiUSj or it can discourage^ frustvate^ and bring 
about failure. For successfiil attainment of many of the attitudes 
and bdiaviors desired in the educational process^ the elementary 
school m ay be too early and the senior high school may be too late* 
This makes the middle institution critical in oursystemof education. 



7 Competency Paradignii: Grades 
Six through Nine 



Donna Townsend 
Texas Education Agency 



Janus*like, the middle school looks both forward and back as it 
provides instruction for students in grades six through nine. It 
seeks to consolidate those fundammtal t^kills, behaviors, and atti- 
tudes that studrats have developed in the elementary school and 
to extend them toward the more advaiiced teaming of the hi(^ 
school Whatevi^ the approadi to teaching and learning-^ process^ 
herita^, or competoicy modet-tbis characteristic of Uie institu- 
tion exists. Thus, the middle school is aptly named* 

This section deals with the competoicy model for language arts 
instruction in the middle grades, but it does so ftom a nondogmatic 
stance that many adhacents of competency-based education may 
find heretical. Probab^ none of the definitions, examples, or ter- 
minology used here wiU satisfy a competoicy purist. This writer is 
not concerned with the trappings of the competoicy movement^ 
for instance, rigid^ stated b^viojeal objectives (e^., "When pre- 
sented with a random list of 10 words the learner will write 3 
rhyming words for each word with 100 percent accuracy" t^orreau^ 
1972, p. 42]). Nor is the writer concerned with the dlstmctioa'^ 
between exit objectives, enabling objectives, petfoimance objec- 
tives, and learner outcomes. Instead, the concern is with the com<^ 
petency movement's general philosophical basis of defining the 
outcome of uisturction in terms of student behavior. 



The Competency Curriculum 

Of the uistructional approaches considered In this volume, the 
competency approach is Uie newcomer on the educational scene, 
but its newness is defined not so much by what content it includes 
in langu^e arts as it is in how that content is formulated, that is, 
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in terms of student behavior that gives evidence of a student's 
having teamed whatever skiU> behavior, or attitude has been the 
subject of instruction. Either the familiar quartet of language arts- 
listening, speaking^ reading^ and writing-or the traditional model 
of the languagie, composition, literature triad provides the migor 
segments of content for most competency curricula in languagie arts 
programs around the country. Sometimes these models are com- 
bined at the middle school level since the arts model is usually 
identified with the elementary school and the triad with the high 
school. Frequently they are extended to include recent curricular 
concents that have found their way into English language arts, such 
as visual literacy, career education, and survival or coping skills. 

Anything of ^gntficance within the discipline of Enlgish language 
arts can be treated in some way in the competency approach. 
Clearly some skilb, behaviors, or attitudes are more easily definable 
and more ea^y identifiable than others, but even higher*order 
thinking skills and affective skills can be dealt with adequately 
within this approach. In an essay appearing in a 1970 puUication 
of the NCTE Commission on the Ehgli^ Curriculum, Hoetker 
provided an early caution on the dangers of inflexible adherence 
to the behavioral objectives approach to learning. That approach 
has sir^ce evolved into the fuU^blown competency movement 
omnipresent on today^s educational scene. His caveat is therefore 
still timely, and so are his distinctions among kinds of observ- 
able behaviors: 

There aie three sorts of behaviors that educators ate concerned 
with. 1 am going to call these ^^can^o" behaviors, "niay^o" 
behaviors, and "wyj-do" behaviors. ^^Can^o" behaviors are those 
specific things that a student can do at the end of a particular 
unit of his education that he could not do at the beginning of it; 
In terms of Bioom^s Taxonomy^ the "can-do" behaviors include 
knowledge, comprehen^n, and the application of knowledge in 
familiar situations. ''May-do^^ behaviors are things a student may 
be abte to do in a novel or unfamiliar situation because he has 
mastered certain "can-do'* behaviors. These would include, among 
cognitive behaviors, the application of abstractions in novel situ- 
ations, analysis, ^nthesis, and evaluatbn; plus, among affective 
behaviors,attendlng, responding, va]uing,and,ln some cases, organ* 
izlng. ^'Will-do" behaviors are the choices and preferences that 
descriiie the quality of an adult^s life, and which are present only 
hactionally during the school years. The affective Taxonomy 
refers to '^wlli>do" behaviors as "characterization by a value or 
a value complex." (p. 49) 

Conceptually^ then^ competencies need not be limited to low- 
level cognitive skills, or even only to cognitive skills. Both higher- 
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oldar thinking skills and affective behaviois can and should be 
included in an enligjitened view of competency^^ased education* 
TtMlt they aie notHn all too many instances, at leastHs a failuie 
of the execution father than of the design. 



Activities 

The choice of classroom activities available to the teacher in the 
competency approach is not limited by the approach itseLt Any- 
thing that will contribute to the development of the desired student 
outcome, that is appropriate to the interest and developmental 
level of young adolescents, and that Is educationally defensible is 
i4>propriate. Students at this age level benefit from activities that 
allow them to become involved both with the subject matter and 
with each other in varied and meaningful ways. They need frequent 
opportunities to practice skills, but this does not mean repetitious 
and boring drill It does not mean the endless skill sheets and work- 
books that are &equently but erroneously taken tobesynonymous 
with ^'competency ai^roack" RoIe*playing, acthig out various 
points of view that could be developed in a composition assign- 
ment, and dramatizing stories or poems-activities that are most 
frequently associated with a pioceB$*centered approach— aie all 
useful activities, not only for students to inactice skills or behaviors, 
but alCso for them to demonstrate whether they have acquired 
those skills and behaviors. 

Activities to develop composition skills may employ sentence- 
combining techniques, journal writing, peer equation of compo- 
sitions, and opportunities to engage hi various forms of creative, 
explanatory, and persuasive writing. As much as possible, writing 
should be done in meaningful situations or in simulations of them. 
The following example, an adaptation of a writing exercise used 
by the National Assessment of Educational Progress (1977) with 
thirteen year olds in 1973-74, is illustrative of this kind of writing 
and of the way a teacher can define the criteria for success with 
the task. 

Imi^in^ that your principal asked for suggestions sbout how to 
make things better in your school Write a letter to your principal 
telling bim iu$t ONE thing you think should be changed^ how to 
bring about the change^ and how the school will be improved by 
it Spsce b provided below and on the next three pages. Sign your 
letter *'Chris Johnson.'' 
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NAEP^s evaluation of the writing resulting from this stimulus 
consisted of placing papers into one of four categories describing 
how well a writer achieved the purpose of the writing assignment 
Level I papers did not identify a problem or defend a change. Level 
II papers identified a problem and explained either hcfw to solve 
the problem or how the school would be improved if the problem 
were solved, but the reasoning was undeveloped. Level III papers 
identified a problem^ successfiiUy explained and defended a change, 
and told how the change would benefit the school. Level IV papers 
met the same requirements as Level III papers, but they also sy$- 
tematicaify defined and defended a change. 

The criteria far success with this composition assignment were 
built into the assignment itsell The four scoring categories^ then, 
describe to what degree the student has solved the writing problem 
posed by the situation. Teachers can readily adapt this procedure 
far classroom use by making expUcit the competencies implicit in 
any compo^tion assignment. By asking themselves a series of ques- 
tions designed to illuminate what features will be present in a suc^ 
cessful piece of writing resulting firom an assignment^ teachers can 
estabUsh in a systematic way both the competencies students will 
exhibit and the criteria far evaluating the writing products of that 
assignments Further^ they may provide continuity among compo- 
sition assignments by structuring them to focus on those designated 
competencies over a period of time. 

Middle school teachers of language arts know that their students 
respond especial^ well to either real or fictional accountsof young 
people, especial^ those who face and overcome some difficulty. 
This expl^s the continuing popiilarity of such books as Mary 
White, Brian's Song, Death Be Not Proud, Flowers for Algernon, 
The Miracle Worker, and The Diary of Anne Frank. Students will 
respond to poems that deal with simili^ topics as well as those that 
use language vivklly and originally^ bice John Totnas's ^'Reflections 
GTi a Gift of Watermelon Pickle.*' The adventure and repeated 
rhythm found in most narrative poems and the playful use of lan- 
guage in concrete poems and limericks are also appealing to most 
students at this age. These kinds of Uterary works should be included 
in abundance in any middle school language^arts curriculum. How- 
ever^ th^ need not be the only selections that provide students 
experience in developing literature competencies. Traditional selec- 
tions such as Greek myths^ Arthurian legends^ Aesop's fables^ 
Huckleberry Finn, Treasure Island^ and the time^honored works of 
Wordsworth* Dickens^ Tennyson* and Browning, for example^ serve 
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equally well in tlus regard, bideed^ia a tocnul^ defined competency 
curriculum, they become essential, for they help to develop an 
array of competencies dealing with students' abilities to recognize 
and to draw upon their literary and cultural heritage. 

Competency statemmts for responding to, interpreting, valuing, 
and evaluating literatuxe help to define what has long been the 
most amorphous part of the English curriculum. Competendes that 
deal with the liti^ary element of setting, for example, may be de* 
veloped through a variety of activities that give the student an 
opportunity to become engaged with this concept. The following 
activities (based on material by the New York State Education De* 
parbnent) can be eaaly adapted to any specific literary work when 
the teacher is planning esqperienoes to develop the following com- 
petency: **The student is aUe to identify the aspects of p]ace,tHne, 
and the customs and practices of people in a given literary work 
and to describe orally or in writing how these aspects make up the 
setting of that literary work" (New York State Education Depart- 
ment, 1972). 

1. Ltidividual students or small groups list the details of a work 
that describe or suggest such aspects of setting as geographic 
background; structures; work, social, and personal habits of 
people; kinds of people; and occupations. 

2. Findings ar^ reported to the entire class (the display of pic- 
tures might be helpful); the class establishes which of the cus- 
toms and details of time find place are the most important in 
ternu^ of the complete selection. 

3. Students consider que^ons sudi as: 

a* Do the characters act in ways that are peculiar to the ^ 

and environment in which they live? 
b. What effect would there be on the theme of the work if 

the setting were changed? If it were given little importance? 
c* What do the details of time, place, and customs suggest 

about the daify lives of the people in the story? 

4. For selections in which the geographical setting is complex, 
students draw maps of the setting and compare results. 

Many language-arts skills are described variously as ''survival/^ 
"coping," or "lite'^ skills and are ficequently defined in terms of 
what students will be able todoas they leave high schoolandenter 
adult life. The implication, then, is that instruction at each educa- 
tional level leading to graduation will contribute to the ultimate 
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acquisition of the skill. This means that classroom activities in the 
middle school often simulate **ieal-life'* situations or otherwise 
provide meaningful learning contexts for these skills. For example, 
the Speech Communication Association (1978) has published 
Guidelines for Minimal Competencies in Speaking and Listening 
for High School Graduates. Among those competencies, under tho 
section headed ^^Qral Message Evaluation/' is the competency ^^dis* 
tinguish Cacts from opinions/' Examples for application are then 
given in three categories corresponding to the purposes in adult 
life for which speaking and listening skills are used: occupation, 
citizenship, and maintenance. The curriculum problem arising 
horn this competency becomes one of meaningful translation of 
this concept and its attendant skills into learning activities appro- 
priate for students at a given stage in their schooling. 

The following example illustrates how this might be done in a 
sixth- or seventh*grade Ianguage*arts classroom. The performance 
objective states, *^e student will be able to identify an occupation 
of personal interest and relate how the ability to distinguish between 
Cact and opinion would be important in that work/* Activities to 
bring about the development of this competency might include 
the following (the activities are based on material in Partners in 
Career Education, 1977). 

The student will: 

1. Read the section on fact and opinion in New Directions in 
English^ pp. 135-139. 

2. With a partner, orally identify the sentences in the text in 
which opinions are expressed and those in which information 
is given* 

3. On one card write a sentence expressing an opinion and on 
another write an informative sentence. After all of the cards 
have been placed in a container, take turns selecting cards, 
reading the sentences, and telling the type of sentence each is. 

4. Discuss with a ^^ety of community workers instances in 
which they must distingiiish between Cact and opinion and 
ways in which their work relates to factual information and 
opinions. (Suggested resource persons: Chamber of Com- 
merce manager, nurse,salesperson, radio announcer, minister*) 

5. Select a personally interesting occupation and relate how the 
ability to differentiate fact from opinion would be an asset in 
that occupation. 

?.9 
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Evaluation 

Pvetesting and post^testing ate not terms that weie ouned by the 
competency movement, but they have come to be associated with 
it so closely that they have for many people become thecatchvrords 
for the movement. Logically, one should determine vrhether instruc- 
tion IS necessary— the student may already possess the competency^ 
and to vrhat deg^. Pretesting serves the dual purpose of diagnosis 
and placement. If, for example, a teacher wants to know if students 
in a middle school class can show that language is a source of plea- 
sure, that teacher mij^t construct a diagnostic procedure that 
identifies vifaich students can perform a series of activities that 
define the competency: playing word games such as Scrabble or 
Perquackey or doing crossword puzzles; composing original sen* 
tences that express the same idea with and without using figurative 
language; or experimenting with new meanings and arrangements 
of words by constructing new and unusual metaphors or puns or 
by deliberate^ using malaproplsms (Indiana Department of Public 
Instruction, 1978). Although ^^pietest" usualfy connotes a multiple- 
choice conun^rcial test, these examples indicate Uiat the pretest 
need not be so limited. It diould give the student an opportunity 
to demonstrate, as the competency statement indicates, the know^ 
ledge and skills possessed in the area defined by the competency 
statement It also need not be limited to the ^^can^lo" level of 
behaviors discussed eariier. These items certain^ deal vnth **may- 
do" behaviors and, at least by implication, with ^^wiU-do" behavbrs. 

Once a teacher has determined that a student can demonstrate 
nothing at all in regard to a given competency or some aspects but 
not others or the total set of desired behaviors, appropriate instruc- 
tion can be designed for that student The student may be grouped 
with others within the class who have shown a Mmilar level of 
competen<^ on the diagnostic pretest. The teacher then provides 
activities similar to ttiose used in the diagnostic process, and stu- * 
dents are given ample opportunity to develop the desired skills. At 
any point during the instructional period, informal observation by 
the teacher or the student's feeling of having gained the skill may 
lead to post^testing. The post^test, in the case of the example used 
here, may very well be the same set of proi^dures as the pretest. 
Its purpose is to verify Qiat a student has gained the level of com^ 
petence necessary to move on in the instructional sequence. 
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Need for Individualization 

As the fofi^oing discusdon on testing clearly indicates, students 
within a classroom will vary considerably in their l^el of compe* 
tence on & Siven skill or across a continuum of skills. Thmfore, a 
variety of instructional activities must be made available* Teachm 
wUl sometimes engage in direct instruction ^with the total class or 
with small groups within the class who are performing at a similar 
level on a specific task. Sometimes a studentmay work indi^dually 
at an activity. In any of these instructional dtut^ons, teachers will 
be uong a variety of instructional materials and strategies, sudi as 
textbooks, teacher-developed materials of various kinds, visual and 
auditory media, and learning centers. The classroom should become 
a place where there are many options Cor students to gain the com- 
petencies expected of them. Individualization of instruction is a 
necessary feature of the competency approach. 



Advantages of a Competency Appioach 

An enlightened use of the competency approach yields several 
advantages for the instructional process, Ff»t, this approach 
states in explicit terms the object of instructbn* It describes the 
skills^ behaviors, and attitudes that students shouU exhibit if in- 
struction has been successful Students, teachers, and parents are 
able to understand what constitutes success or lack of it At its 
best, a competency approach reduces the ambiguities that have 
long plagued teaching and leaminj^ Second, it generally defmes 
learning in smaller segments that can be more easily attended to in 
instructional planning. Third, this approach enables teachers to 
increase the efficiency of instruction by examining all classroom 
activities and learning materials to see if they conbibute directly 
to students* gaining the competencies designated for a day^s lesson 
or for a year-Iong course. 

Application of the competencyappioach to the teaching of lan- 
guage arts has in many instances resulted in a perversion of the 
approach. Nothing within the competency paradigm is antithetical 
to the largest intellectual conceptk>n of the English language arts 
or to the humanistic values associated with them. The potential 
disadvantages of the competency approach are well known: trivial- 
izing the curriculum by focusing on relatively iniognincant but easUy 
measurable skills; requiring a great deal of ^e for testing to see if 
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compHendet have been mastered; causing an imbalance in the 
cunicuhun by dealing only with cognitive areas and nanowly de* 
fined lite skills. The matenal presented in this chapttt suggests, 
however^ that* as £tf^as the language-vtscuiricuhimtsconcemedt 
tfaete dtsadvantafss need never appear. At the same time^ it is true 
that it caiehd planning is not done^ these negative aspects all too 
easily occur. The challenge for those using the competency-based 
approach at any levelandinany aieaof thecunicuhim istoavoid 
the pitbUs of the approach so loudly and ftequmtly proclaimed 
by its critics and to cai»talise on its real str^figth: definition 
of adearset of teaching atkl learning goals. 
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8 The English Program, 
Grades Six through Nine: 
A Heritage Model 



Utatveisity of Puget Sound 

As the ptincipal means by which the cultural heritage is piBBerved 
and iransmitted, written language has tustorically occupied an espe- 
daily important place in the American school cumculum. It is not 
merely for alliterative effect that the cote subjects of thecumcu- 
lum are termed the **3 RV*; for one's abilities to i«ad, write, and 
compute are common measures of educational attainments While 
curricula are planned to accompli^ other important educational 
and social objectives, the fact remains that competence in language 
has traditionally been one of society's chief standards forjudging 
the effectiveness of our nation's schools. 

No other subject matter pervades the school curriculum to the 
extent that language does-especiaUy mitten language. Not only is 
written language a subject of formal study when one is learning to 
read and write, but it is also the principal medium through which 
most other school subjects are presented. Schools are, in ^ort, 
mainly verbal institutions, to which this volimie on the En^h 
curriculum gives further testimony. 

Yet while there is little question that English language study is 
of primary importance, both the content and Uie manner of instruct 
tion can be and are quite diffetently viewed. It is Uie purpose of 
this chapter to examine one such view of the £i^(Iish curriculum— 
the heritage modelr-as de^ed for students in the middle school/ 
junior high school years. However, before doing so, we shouU first 
review two relevant factors: (1) the view of language study tn a 
heritage model and (2) insights into the young adolescent's intel- 
lectual and social devetopmait 

Review of the Heritage Model 

The heritage model described in the Introduction to this collection 
is based on the classical view that the fundamental purpose of 
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education i$ to pieserve and to transmit the cultural heritage* Since 
the bulk of Uiia heritage is accumulated in written materials, the 
ability to read and vnrite is essential. Moreover, because written 
language is so higtdy valued, its study also includes our literary 
heritage so that the student can experience and subsequently ap* 
preci&te exemplary uses of the language* In sum, competence in 
using the language and appreciation of its notable uses are con- 
adered attributes of the lit^te person* 

Thus there have emerged three aspects of English study : (1) know- 
ledge about the language (grammar), (2) facility in using the 
language (compodtion), and (3) £q;)preciation for the language 
(literature). As for instructional method, the manner of teaching 
has typically been e^tpository, and learning has commonly been 
regarded as assimilative* 

Given these traditional aims and the emphasis on teacher-directed 
learning, textual materials play a fundamental role in the En^h 
curriculum* In many respects, books are the core of the heritage- 
based curriculum* V/hile textbooks have their limitations^ those 
who advocate their use cite particular advantages. For one» a well- 
designed series of texts can provide continuity to the English cur- 
riculum throui^out the grades^ in keeping with Muller's (1967) 
observatbn in his report of the Dartmouth Conference, **Nothing 
is plainer than that the English cuiriculiun should have some kind 
of continuous, cimitUative development firom the first gcade to the 
end of high school, corresponding to the simple £act that children 
keep growing up"(p, 39)* In thisregard, heritage model proponents 
would say that a t^t series pro videsabetter sequence to the English 
program than that which might result when teachers prepare or 
students select their own instructional materials. 

A second advantage of textual materials concents the scope of 
content that is covered in the English curriculum* Because pub- 
lishers are generally conventional in the manner in which content 
is covered, textbooks provide a common denominator of informa- 
tion £-J>out the Engtish language* While there are exertions, of 
course, published materials constitutea kind of national curriculum, 
insuring that jnost students will cover somewhat the same content 
in grammar, composition, and literature. 

A thii'd advantage sometiines cited to support the use of text^ 
books reflects on the preparation of teachers of English, particu- 
lady in elementary grades* Because many teachers at these levels 
will not have majored in En^ish or have had thorough training in 
its teaching, textual materials in large part determine what content 
is taught ^ well as the manner of instruction. Students' materials 
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and teachers* manuals thus piovide common guidelines for English 
instruction in the schools wheie they aie used. 



The Young Adolescent 

Having noted some attributes of a heritage model, let's briefly 
review some attributes of twelve* to fouiteen-yearold leamen. 
The onset of puberty brings a dramatic metamorphosis of the hu- 
man body and concomitant changes in the inteUectua! atid emo* 
tional diaracteristics of the young person. These behavioral changes 
have important educational consequences. 

The young person is undergoing qualitative changes in intellec- 
tual processes, no longer ^ihinking** as a child, but beginning to 
displiQ^ adult-like intellectual fUnctbns (Kagan, 1971). These 
"formal operations*' include increasing ability to^anai^ze proUems 
systematieslly and to ccmsider altemative solutions to them. Young 
adolescents are ircieasingly able to organize their thoughts into 
h^er-order, more complicated structures* They are, in short, 
becoming capable of understanding existing systems of knowledge 
and of organizing new knowledge systematically for themselves. 

In similar fashion, social and moral behaviors follow develop, 
mental patterns. Kohlberg (1969) has defined three levels and six 
stages of moral growth throu^ vtludi the individual moves in 
develoimtg a system of values, which at first resides in external^ 
imposed cultural rules and which can ultimately result in a system 
of values based on universal ethical principles and respect for the 
dignity of othf^. Although these stages are not necessarily age- 
dependent (a person's moral growth may not reach the higher 
stages), with adolescence comes a growing orientation toward 
moral behavior that resides in **good" or **right" roles which con- 
form to m^ority bdiavior. At the same time, young adolescents 
reflect upon the consistency of socially imposed rules, questioning 
their validity. Kagan (1971) has remarked, **The adolescent, unlike 
the child of eight or nine, is concerned vrith the hypothetical* the 
future, the remote, and the ideal'* (p. 130). There is, in sum, as the 
parents and teachers of young adolescents know, a growing ques- 
tioning of and independence &om adult authority. 

The adolescent's psychological growth thusresults ^m an acUve 
attempt to make sense of experiences. Young persons seek to re* 
duce uncertainty and in doing so continual^ test their knowledge 
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of ri^t and mong. Young adolescents do not haft to be prodded 
to soWe probleniB if those problems are centtal to their own con- 
oems, Hete the hi itage model as. it has traditionally been imple- 
mented has its greatest limitation when students are regarded as 
pftiaive participants in the educative piocess. 

Yet while people tend to engage actively in tasks in which th^ 
have inteUectual and emotional investment and in which they have 
twd a hand in selecting, the important understandinfs and skills 
that are required for effective participation m the larger society 
should not be left to chance. For* as pointed out by Kagan (1971), 
if society did not demand that children develop specific talents, 

tlitldren would obviously be mote enthusiastic each morning. 
They would select tasks in accordance with the values of their 
peer group, the immediacy of feedback, the likelihood of success, 
' and the degree to whidi sensory and motor dehifits were a pari 
of the leainhige)cpeTience.Spellingt arithmetic, histoty^andsciencc 
would not rink high on their list of preferences. These academic 
skills were gfwn prk)rity by society, and the decision was partly 
rational. If w believe in this decision^ we must tolente the dis* 
sonsnoe generated by the possibiiity that the child will not agree; 
we wnst become less poUyannish about academic mastery. Speak* 
Ing, running, and dimbing are natwat activities that the dtild wants 
to perfect; reading, writing* and aritt:metic are tiot. (p. 196) 

Manolakes has observed elsewhere in this collection that the middle 
school/junior high school years are generally regarded as the time to 
prepare for the academic rigors of hi^ school. If; is the time to ^^gei 
down to business," to remediate deficient skills, to engage students 
in academic studies akin to the high school experience. In shorty it 
is the time ^^during which children grow &om being ^babies' to fuUy 
conscious* *self * conscious young adults*' (p. 7, Judy, 1978), These 
are in truth them/ddteschootyears,midway between the challenges 
of childhood and the challenges of adulthood, and it is in this con- 
text that we now consnier the English program firom the vantage 
pcnnt of a heritage paiad^. 



Hie English Program in the Middle School Years 

Although the heritage model generally promotes the acquisition of 
knowledge for its own sake, English study can also haw a utilitarian 
focus in which *'the m^or purpose of [English] instruction is not 
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to teach the student to spell conectly, to write a grammatically 
correct sentence, or to analyze a literary selection, but to teach 
him. to think, to communicate his thoughts toothers^ to understand 
and to evaluate the communication of ethers'^ (F^tty, 1977, p, 92). 

Organized, logical thinking is a critically important objective of 
the heritage paradigm* Because language and thinking are integrally 
related, the formal study of language has a fundamental part in de* 
veloping organized thinking* Using conventtonal textual materials, 
the English program becomes a guided exploration of language, 
affording stud^ts opportunities to use language to compose and 
to express their thoughts and to develop an understanding of and 
appreciation for our literary hfiritage. Let's briefly examine each 
element of the triad that comprises the English curriculum, Ian* 
guage (grammar), composition^and literature^ bearing in mind that 
altiiough this triad has had widespread application in designing 
English programs, it by no means has universal acceptance. 

Language 

Three reasons have often been given to justify formal langu£«e 
study* First, a study of language makes students sensitive to the 
variety of ways in whkh ideas can be expressed* Second, such study 
provides knowledge with which to edit written prose* And third, 
formal language study provides knowledge of structure that ex* 
plains how the language works* Let^s look in particular at this 
, third justification* 

bi the language component of the English program, the instruc* 
tional outcome is meant to be a functional understariding of hui* 
guage. Textual materials that provide descriptions of grammatical 
structure and histodcal development and that exasnine social uses 
of the language are especially appropriate. The study of English 
grammar is in effect an examination of the rules by which we play 
the language game, rules that are intuitively learned in the early 
years of life and that govern our uses of spoken and written Ian* 
guage* Just as knowledge about the rules of any game enables its 
players to play that game more nearly to its potential, knowledge 
about the rules of language can enhance one's linguistic potential* 

West^ (1978) articulated thic point when he distinguished 
constitutive horn regulative rules. Constitutive rules make new 
forms of behavior possible, as fbr example, the rules of cUess and 
football* Such rules constitute the game; that is, in learning the 
rules, one learns the game. On the other hand, regulative rules 
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conttol existing f onna of behavior ; they regulate behavior. The rules 
of etiquette^ for example^ aie regulative; thay prescribe behavior. 
G^rammatical rulee are constitutive^ althou^ they have common^ 
been taught as regulative. They are the natural, not the sodally 
imposed rules of language. They are the rules that enable us to use 
language effectively, to *take advantage of the resources of Engli^ 
construction to say what one means and to say it in ways that 
have the desired effect upon the receiver*' (Moffett and Wagner, 
1976, p. 30). 

While texts are readily available that provide a formal study of 
En^ish grammar that is unrelated to practical purpose, th^ are 
other materials available in which language study is set in functional 
contexts. These materials are valuable resources in helptng^udents 
understand their language and its heritage— structurally, historically, 
and functionally. 

Grammatical structure can be explored to bring to conscious 
awareness students' understanding of what they already are capable 
of doing and to expose them to other grammatical devices, of which 
they may be unavrare, that might be used effectively. Although 
researchers have yet to demonstrate that formal grammar study 
(especially traditional diagraming) has any significant effect upon 
general writing ability (Galvan, 1977, p. 168), the aim of such 
study ought to be to help studeits to understand the grammatical 
dexibility that is available to them. The historical development of 
the En|^ language can also be studied during these school years 
to acquaint students with our linguistic heritage and to give them 
an understanding of how historical change^and contact with other 
languages have had significant effects cn our language, and partlcu^ 
larly on filing and vocabulary. 

Still another Unportant area for study is language vm. Here for^ 
mal study serves to inform students that, while socially approved 
standards of English usage exist and need to be practiced, linguistic 
ability involves being able to fit the spoken or written message to 
the social setting in which it is used and to the audience for which 
it is intended. At a time in the student's life when social awareness 
becomes increasingly apparent, an exploration of the wayci in which 
language is used as determined by social context can be an espedally 
profitable and interesting aspect of the student's understanding of 
the function^t of language. 

In summary, language study goes far i>eyoi?d knowing how to 
construct sentences. It involves knowing abcut the language-* 
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its structute, history, and use. It is knowledge that is fundamentally 
imbedkled in the other parts of the English program-icomposition 
and literature. 

Composition 

While a study of language during these years is intended to extend 
the young adolescent's loiowledge base, instruction in English 
composition has more direct applications. The intention isto foster ^ 
linguistic fluency, and the instructional outcome is logical and per- 
suasive expression of ideas in both spok^ and written discourse. 
While textual materials can help stnactuie the teaching of compo- 
sition, they do pose Un^tations when they restrict students' writing 
experiences to situations that have 4ittle relationship to their world. 

Linguistic fluency is not acompfitencethatisattainecLovomi^t, 
of course. It is a consequence of a cluster of innate and social fac- 
tors influencing general linguistic development, as Loban's (1976) 
longitudinal study has reaffirmed. Although Loban's research was 
focused mainly on spoken language development, writing samples 
were gathered ftom third grade on. His analysis of these students' 
growing language fieic^ify contains some important implications for 
the English program. 

For one, the better (i.e., linguisticaUy fluent) students repeatedly 
demonstrated control over the ideas they expressed. They bad an 
overview of what they wanted to say and a plan £6r expressing their 
ideas in coherent and unified ways. They used a rich variety of 
syntactic patterns and vocabuW. They demonstrated greater 
flexibility in the use of lan^age. In both spoten and written dis- 
course, the more capable students displayed greater tentativeness— 
eg., supposition, hypothesis, conjecture, use of conditional 
statements-and were capable of adjusting the mode of communi- 
cation to their audiences and in return were attentive to others. 
Linguistic fluency showed up in both grammatical conipetence 
and the social uses of language. They exhibited what has been 
termed communicative competence^ the ability to compose 
spoiten and written discourse 'appropriate to social circumstances 
(Hymes, 1972), to use mote fully the rangeof linguistic possibilitiat 
that grammar permits. 

It is ill the Composition component of the English program that 
implementation of the heritage model, with its heavy reliance on 
textual materials, has limitations. Texts can at best provide only 
vicarious experiences for students, and a danger exists that these 
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experienoeft will be laigely unrelated to tbe real needs and interests 
of young adolescents. A 1963 analysis (Lynob and Evans) of high 
school compoaition texts* for example^ led the lesearch^ to con- 
clude that most widely used texts had generally similar content 
teganUess of giade level, but, more important, writing activities 
wnce usually based on contrived situations. Because communicative 
competence is the cq>abiUty of using language functionally, its de- 
velopmmt tequives experience in writing for bmctional purposes 
in meaningful situations. 

Bearing in mind that the middle school years are a time in^en 
young adolescents are developing aduH modes of thinking, instruc- 
tion in composing spoken aiui written discourse plays a basic role 
in fUrtiiering students* capatnlity of expressing themseWes clearly 
and in organized fashion. Students* own experiences, thoughts, 
and feelings can be the raw material for the composing process. 
Lit^nry examples, such as autobiogrsphy and biography, can be 
used to illustrate how other authors have shared their own and 
othm* experiences. 

Britton (197S) has described three stages in the compomig pro- 
c^: conception, incubation, and production. The first stage— 
conceptioir-begin& with the individueil*s decision to write. While 
that dedsipn may be forced, as is often the case m school, composing 
begins when the writer fonnssomeidcaof what it is that he or she 
is to dp. 

lime is necessary for planning and organization of the writer^s 
thoughts, lEo, In Britton*s words, ^'explain tb.e.matter to oneself* 
^fp. 28)^ Often, however, composition instruction fosters the per- 
ception that unless writing is done at once, vi^al ideas and informa- 
tion will be lorri;. Ample time must be provided the young writer 
before, the production process can begin. 

Stephen Xj^acoclc, the Canadian humorist and educator, once 
responded to a high school student who had sought his advice 
about how best to embark on a writing career: **I>on't try to write, 
try to think. Then when you really have somechlug to say and want 
to say it very much, say it. That process is called miting.^' (I am 
grateful to st U.P»S. colleague, Stephen Kerr, for sharing this letter 
with me.) In a very xeai sense, writing lies beyond language and 
resides in the domain of general cognitive development. EfiTective 
writing is a display of or^nized thinking. While the mechastics of 
writing-spoiling and punctuatton^-are necessary and warrant in- 
struction in the SLnglish program, th^ belong in the Snal stage of 
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writing, revision* But revising one's writing is not just a matter of 
conecting and improving; it is, as Britton (1975) notes, the **final 
stage of the process by which a writer presents himself [to others] . 
< . . [It is] a declaration, a tacit agreement with the reader that the 
miter accepts responability for his own creation" (p. 47), 

Just as we learn to sp^ by speaking, we leam to write by writing, 
and instruction must allow ample opportunity to do so in arange 
of rhetorical modes— iiarration, exposition, description, argumen- 
tation. While it is important that teachers create conditions for writ- 
ing and provide guidance in the composing process, we should not 
lose ^ht of the fact that writ^ must draw upon their personal 
storehouses of past experiences so that, ultimately, individuality is 
imposed upon the writing process. In the context of the heritage 
model, the importance of instruction in composing has been fore > 
fully summarized in Metlon's(ld76) review of the ld74NA£P tests: 

In pondering the value of writing, whether tothe college bound 
or the early school leaver, regardless of fancies as to tts^'practical" 
value or the current extent of its use for hire^ we should alvrays 
be mindful of the truth long recognized by scholars of language 
and thought, that writing is the greatest tool of thinking ever in* 
vented by man; that it functions as an extension of the self allow* 
ing the writer to create a leallty of thought, no less real for being 
thought} that is unique to verbal language arid dependent for its 
ideational plenitude upon presentation in the written medium. To 
have achieved a degree of mastery over written language, to have 
known its production as a durable detached artifact of one's own 
mind, and to have felt the pleasures of crafting, focusing, and 
qualifying that artifact, is as valuable a learning experience as a 
human being can have, even if one never again puts pen to paper 

earns a dime thereby, (p. 73) 

Literature 

The study of literature provides students with a means of experienc- 
ing language in its most eloquent forms. In a very real sense, astudy 
of literature most clearly represents the heritage paradigm. For it 
is through writing that the cultural heritage is both preserved and 
transmitted, and it is from the study of outstanding writing that 
the student can come to comprehend and to appreciate the effec- 
tiveness with which language can be used. 

The study of literature serves young adolescents in etiU another 
way, by providing access to the adult world into which they are 
emerging. Literature can enhance students' jocial understanding 
through vicarious experiences of the world in which they live* 
Young adolescents, who now begin to see the world in qualitatively 
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di£(e»nt way^ can also begin to understand value ^tems other 
than their own^ perhaps to see world that is neither all good nor 
all bad^ but with univeisal i»x)blems like those with which they are 
tamillar (Oonelson^ 1977^ p. 160). Literature study^ in shorty can 
he4> students to place their personal selves into the broader context 
of humanity. 

In a heritage model, the study of lit^tuie has a fundamental 
objective of enabling the student to appreciate how language can 
be used to express writers* intellectual^ aSective^ and aesthetic 
purposes. As with other parts of the English program^ learning to 
appreciate notable writing is also a developmental process^ as Ear^ 
(1960) has described. 

An appreciation of literature be^s with readers* unconscious 
aijoyment'of the material they read^ knowing what they like to 
read but not knowing why. During this rudimentary stage in literary 
appieciatbn^ teachers can make sure that students are exposed to 
a wide variety of lit^ary forms and devices that is in keeping with 
their maturity and interests. The objective during this stage is to 
enable students to expmence good writing without seeking their 
critical anafysis of it. 

The second developmental stage in literary appreciation Early 
has described is that of a self-conscious appreciation of notable 
writing^ in which Uie individuals not only know what th^ like to 
read^ but are wiUing to exxxt some effort to ^ihance thek enjoy- 
ment of it It is during this stage that under the teacber*s direction^ 
young adolescents can begin to explore why certain writing brings 
them pleasure^ to attend to details that reveal setting^ character 
traits^ and other factors that are involved in analyzing literary work. 
Students can be helped to compare different treatments of similar 
themes and to examine relationships between the authors' puriH)ses 
in writing and their choices of literary forms. The aim of this in- 
struction u to help students to acquire their own sense of appre- 
ciation of good literature^ to further their development toward the 
highest level of literary appreciaiton^ conscious enjoyment^ in which 
individual? enjoy literature^ know why they do^ and by relying on 
their own judgment can chooso iuo material they read. 

Early^s essay reiterates the point that acquiring an appreciation 
of good literature is indeed a developmental process and that care 
mtist be taken not to force a formal literary analysis upon immature 
leaders. Young adolescents should be exposed to a wide range of 
literary forms that capijt^ize on their interests^ such as science fic- 
tion^ adventure^ nnd mystery stories about other young persons. 
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Although anthologies presume that all students share certain inter' 
ests and needs in common (a presumption often belied by reality)^ 
they do provide a means for students to study the same materials 
and for teachers to focus more directly iqpon literary content and 
form. Clearly tbexe is a place in the classroom for both commer* 
cially prepared literature anthoI<^8 and a wide range of teacher- 
and studen^selected supplementary materials. 



A ^Capitulation 

Huntf in a notable book on human neuropsychological development 
(1961), referred to the **pioblem of the match." By this he meant 
that growth occurs when a task extends the individual beyond the 
level where he or she is presently^ but is not so difficult that it 
cannot be accomplished. This ^'problem of the match** articulates 
the essential task and challenge of the English curriculum in the 
middle school years. 

As we have seen, the foremost objectives of any English curricu- 
lum are to produce adults who are competent in communication 
and who display and appreciate the functional and aesthetic uses 
of language. We have also seen that young adolescents bring to the 
teaching-learning situation qualitatively different intellectual skills 
from those ofyoung^chiklren. Clearly the '^problem of the match" 
between the objectives of the middle school English curriculum 
and the needs, interests, and capabilities of twolve to fourteen year 
bids is both potent and real. 

The heritage model lends itself well to ameliorating the problem 
of the match by providing continuity and sequential development 
of language study through the use of textual materials* Knowledge- 
able teachers are essential, however, teachers who are aware that 
learning is a dynamic process^ not a passive one. Such teachers can 
use their knowledge of the developmental charactaristics of students 
and of the English language to create opportunities for students to 
t^ply knowledge gained Uom formal study to functional and so- 
cially meaningful situations. 

Language is, aftarall, 

man's greatest invention^ hts Indispensable tool, the concomitant 
and tn la^ig^ part the cause of his rise to dominance among Earth^s 
ctvatures. Wth language^ man infomts, explains, moves, sometimes 
enthralls; he expresses his fear and his hate and his love; he finds 
structure in hts universe; he passes from generation to generation 
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wluit he knows; with linguige man tramm!ts his own hUtory «nd 
the hbtory of all ctitlily things; with language he conceives of 
gods and wotsht^ them (Hook and Crowell, 1970, p. 5) 

To appreciate one^s own linguistic potential and to ex^^cise that 
potential in one^s daily life is tbe aim of the total English program 
to which instruction in the middle school years can contribute. 
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This Gfaaptor iriU describe apiocwcuniculum for juiibrb^ 
denU* To do this it % neoemiy to foeui oix the ftudmts wd on 
the teacher, for fron hemftemithecuniculuin. WewOlfiiitlook 
at tiw typical, if by. cfaetical, proceia^ritiitecl (aotnetiiDei caltod 
natunlistic, humanl ^. or cieative) teacher^ tfam at the atudents, 
and finally at tome jocttvitiea that might go on in th^ teaching- 
leammg world. 



Hie Teacher 

At some point in their careen, potential proceM-oxiented teachen 
become consumed with cuiiosity about why their students aie suc- 
ceeding, slipping away, or standing still. When our hypothetical 
teacher, Joe Green, was himself in junior hi^ sdiooU he received 
instruction in what wai refmed to as tiw language arts and lat^ as 
English. As it turns out^ tiie instruction he receiiwd had a gre^ 
to do with learning to idi *tify parts of sentences, spelling woids 
on a gnded spelling list, punctuating innum^nble sentences, read- 
ing a prescribed list of books, and memoridng the same el^^t 
poems his older brother had memorized ten years earlier. There 
were variations within limits, but for the most part our teacher 
received a leady-made curr^um, and by prevaiUng standards he 
was a successful student. In his undttgiaduate methods courses in 
college, he ^gained imi^tsT* into how his own junior iafjh teachers 
had helped him produce. His student-teaching was dijtt vu-junior 
high revisited-and his first yearn of teaching were attempts to teach 
as he wastaugbtandashe was taught to teach. 

Reflecting on his own schooling, our hypothetical teadier vacil- 
lated feeling slightiy cheated to feeling ^paiably misled: 
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cheated because he did not reflect with joy on his own schooling 
and misled because at the close of each day he sensed that his own 
students were in a continuous retreat firom language and literature. 
The language arts he had hoped to bring to life in the minds and 
hearts of his students were languishing for want of proper staging* 
Then, one day» right before the concrete of the preexisting curricu- 
lum had hardened, our hypothetical teacher began to look around. 
That is when he stopped teaching as he bad been taught and began 
searching for a solid foundation on which to build a lively language 
arts cuiriculum. 

The process-oriented teacher has special viewpoints about lan- 
guage, literature, learners, and learning. When our hypothetical 
teacher began to look for alternatives to preformulated guides, he 
found it necessary to rediscover literature for childien and youth, 
to investigate pedagogical research, and to investigate current infor- 
mation related to language. As his study progressed, he developed 
a guiding belief: language is alive and well and resides in the heads 
and on the tongues of students as well as in the pKvs, prose, and 
poetry written for young people. It dawned on him that by the 
time children enter the sixth gt^e^ they have used their language 
to inform, proclaim, persuade, gossip, tattle, double talk, sweet talk, 
and outtalfc^hen they were motivated to do so. Our hypothetical 
teacher learned two important things: first, students use language 
when they need to and, second, the meaning attributed to their 
discourse does not reside in sounds or in print, not in glossaries 
or dictionaries, but rather in what they and those in their worlds 
say it means. A Uiird truth followed: as surely as young adoles* 
cents and their worlds are changing, so is thdr language changing. 
From a realization of these truths came a teaching-learning fact: 
it is not profitable for children to deal with letters, syllables, 
words, or any other units of language outside whole language in its 
fullest context. Indeed, to understand what language symbolizes 
we must first be concerned with the concept, the reality, rather 
than with the symbol itself. If students understand what is being 
talked about, they can then use their language to help categorize, 
classify, and label. To introduce labels, rules, and nonsituational 
facts prior to reality is to pander in nonsense and to invite blank 
stares, yawns, and frustration. 

Another important notion held by our teacher has to do with 
individuality. When students are encouraged to share their world 
and to tell about their lives in their own preferred language, the 
entire class can only become richer and wiser. In addition to adding 
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anothar resource to the classraom, such contributions give the 
teacher credttable information about his students' motivations and 
needs and allow h im to find out if students ate communicating with 
one another and he with thenu He knows that the greater the overlap 
in their worlds, the greater the chance for communication and the 
interchange of ideas. However, even when experiences are the 
same, he is aware that individuals perceive those expmences dif- 
ferently and describes them differently* Who is to say which per- 
ceiver is right or wrong or, indeed, if anyone is right or wrong? 

But what of mors and mistakes? Perhaps when dealing with 
language learning we should accept Kenneth Goodman's (1972) 
more positive term, miscue, usu^ applied to reading. When a 
student reads something that deviates from what is printed, a mis- 
^ cue has been made, and untU that miscue is investigated, it can't 
be labeled good or bad. Isn't it possible to talk about miscues in 
listening, speaking, and writing as well? A proces&orienied teacher 
encourages students to forge ahead into situations in which they 
must take risks, hypothesize, and-^uite likely— miscue. 

At all times our hypothetical teacher attempts to find out what 
students are trying to do; he understands that if care and attention 
are given to the process (the risk-taking, the hypothesizing, the 
miscuing) by which learners make sense of their world, the results 
of such endeavors will be meaningful, important, and satisfying for 
both teacher and learner. Denial of a learner's tentative attempts, 
along with concern for achieving someone else's preconceived objec- 
tives and emphasis on production , misdirects the learner and distorts 
the learning process. Such attention causes students to doubt their 
own motivations and choices and hihibits even the most tentative 
e:tploration. This is not to say that learning stops when the product 
ratiier than the process is treasured; rather the lessons students learn 
are unexpected and unwholesome: (1) that they have little or no 
voice in th^ schooling, (2) that there is a prescribed body of 
knowledge they are expected to master, and (3) that there are ce^ 
tain acceptable ways of acquiring that knowledge. 

Our process teacher is an incurable kid-watcher. He cant help 
himself; it is an addiction that not only delights and informs him, 
but is the bone and marrow of his curriculum planning. Yetta 
Goodman (1978) reminds us that the bask assumption in **kid- 
watching" is that development of language is a natural process and 
that the teacher should keep two questions in mind : (1) What evi* 
dence is there that lai^age development is taking ptece? and 
(2) When a student produces something unexpected, what does it 
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tell the teacher about the child's knowledge of lai^age?Gk>odman 
also advi^s that good kid-watchers have up4o^te knowledge 
about lai^age and that they understand the lole of errors in tan^ 
guage learning; errors are not tandom^ and if we know enough 
about language and the language user, we can explain tiiose errors. 

Finally, our hypothetical teacher is instinctively a nongrader, 
and finds it difficult and unnatural to reduce a child'^s efforts 
to a black squi^le on a report card. Where is the motivation when 
we label a group of students with a C? Where is the process and 
growth y?hen a student gets an A? Where is the context when we 
indicate that a child is a B student? On the other hand, our teacher 
has bulging folders of students' work, dated notes, and memories— 
all of which is used as data for discussions of the pupils' st^^ngths 
and shortcomings. 



The Student 

Children between the ages of eleven and fifteen have been described 
in interesting, diverse, and sometimes unprintable terms. To make 
our task of learning about the learner easier, we will again produce 
a hypothetical character— this time a student who finds herself in 
an eighth^grade classroom with a teacher who is interested in why, 
how, and what she is blinking and doing. This can be unsettling 
for a youngster who for seven years has come to expect a cycle of 
test^ prescription, readiness, drill, retest, and remediation. 

Our hypothetical student spends the first few weeks looking for 
the ck)ud that accompanies the silver lining. She is uncomfortable 
working with a partner and in small groups^ and when she does 
work alone, it isnt on the ever familiar purple worksheets or exer^ 
else books, nor is it even answering questions at the end of the 
chapter. Uprooting, redirecting^ and beginning anew are tough, 
and our young student inches through her prevailing malaise by 
demanding the past, testing the innovator (something must shatter 
his calm determination)^ acting up^ refusing, resisting^ pouting, 
keeping a distance, eavesdropping^ waiting, watching, listening, 
offering a comment, writing a thou^it^ opening a book^ and finally 
giving it a tentative try. 

Our young student discovers that she has something to say and 
write and that she can talk and write without fear of interruption 
or put^down. Her ideas are valued^ her suggestions are given con^ 
sideration, her humor is appreciated, her doubts are explored, and^ 
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sttangest of all, her mistakes are investigated— not counted* Slowly, 
our student becomes accustomed to having hei strengths as well as 
weaknesses pointed out. The weaknesses-learned through thecuri* 
ous investi^tion of miscues-point the way for the next attempt 
For the Srst time in her schooling, our young student hears that 
you learn not only by getting it right, but also by getting it wrong. 
Another sotirce of discomfort for our student has to do .vith 
miQor changes in the reward system. In the past the student relied 
on immediate approval or disapproval; there was no waiting to 
find out about.conectness. She knew, too, that there was the final 
reckoning; stars or spaces, smiles or &owns, and letter grades 
awaited. One year she received poker chips for jobs well done, and 
these were traded in for free time, exten(fed play, or Friday movies. 
Once in remedial reading class she received candy for doing work- 
book emcises. By contrast, in thisnew class she gets encouragement 
that is realistic* Now strange things begin to happen as she starts 
the processes of reading and writing* First, the student is encouraged 
to Use her own strategies; no one gives her the word or constructs 
the sentence. She gives the whole thing a try without interruption 
for corrections or changes. She is never asked to read or write snip- 
pets of language about thini^ she knows or cares little about, but 
now works wtth whole, meaningful discourse. After a while, our 
student b^ins to pay attention to receiving and producing some* 
thing sensible. That teads to another curious thing: making sense is 
its own reward. 

If the full potential of language is to be realized, it must be used 
in as many situations, private and public, as possible. The **socia- 
bility of language" calls fot our hypothetical student not only to 
eiyoy the privacy of reading and writing, but to share, communi- 
cate, and grow with others. Giving and receiving does not mean 
parading a polished production that can be compared with other 
polished productions. Sharing can take place in a natural, com^ 
fortable way when students work cooperatively, givmg and receivmg 
Meas, venturing speculations, and making discoveries as they work 
oh mutually rewarding projects. But the notion of cooperative activ- 
ity is easier said than done for our young student. She is familiar 
with competition in which her book reports, other writings, and 
scores are compared with those of her classmates. She knows how 
to hide disappointment; hurt feelings are nothing new. Now she is 
asked to afcrndon the familiar for the untried-leave competition 
on the plajnng field and accept cooperation as a way of academic 
life. Forhmately, the cooperative spirit takes hold quick^ when 
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students find joy in some creative venture such as diamatic improvi- 
sation^ sharing leadings and writinifs with other readers and writers^ 
or participating in a research project with ottiers who are partici- 
pating just as fUUy* 

In summary^ a proces&oriented curnculum calls for teachers 
who invite students to explore and expand their own private and 
public linguistic powais in an atmosphere that is natural tuFid ful- 
filling; the students In this setting come to think of themselves as 
jo3rful receivers and producers of stories^ plays^ songs^ poemsr-all 
forms of worthy and tiseful language. Both learner and teacher pay 
respect to the ideas and language of each other; they never cease 
asking questions of each other; and in a cooperative environment, 
they use language and experience to generate new questions^ new 
ideas^ new experiences^ and new ways of expression-^ achieve 
personal growth. 



Invitations 

bi preparing for their students^ teachers will find it helpful to con- 
sider any plan of action as a series of invitlttions that learners may 
accept or refuse. Teacher beckons and» if the plan is considered 
important and worth tiieir while^ students will respond, become 
involved^ and extend invitations of their own. To make the invita- 
tions appealing, teachers must constantiy look to their students 
for ideas and inspiration. 

The activities that follow have been accepted by many who are 
taking their first inteepid steps toward a proce$$*oriented classroom. 
Reasons for success vary and have to do with the student^ the 
teacher^ and language^ First-and this is a good rule of thumb for 
selecting any activity— the endeavor must involve whole language 
for the whole child. Whole langu<fge means that there isnoartij^icial 
separation of language arts into instructional categories of listening^ 
speaking^ reading^ and writing and that the systems of language 
(graphic^ phonemic, morphemic^ syntactic, and semantic) fimction 
as the unified process students enjoy and use. The term whole child 
acknowledges that the learner has a life out^e the classroom and 
that the emotional as well as the cognitive life of the learner will 
be given consideration. A second &ctor contributing to. the poten- 
tial success of these activities is that they are present* rath^ than 
future^relaied. Unless long-range goals can be made relevant for a 
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student's life as it is right now, the goals are unrealistic and deflect 
the learner from important and attainable ends. The last reason for 
the success of these activities concerns the teacher's i>erceptlons 
with regard to discipline. Cautious and beginning innovators have 
reason to f^ai, stultifying as that fear is, that their classes will be 
scenes of uncontrolled confusion. These four activities are relative^ 
tidy^ppEopriate and productive, noise notwithstanding. 

Reading to Students 

Reading is a manageable and natural starting point. It evokesa feel* 
ing of taxtdiy in which special stories, sayings, even jokes are shared 
and a tradition is built Reading to students takes the pressure off 
those who have trouble with print, and it allows listeners to bring 
their experiences to the author^s experiences. Students can com'^ 
fortably speculate on what will happen next based on their own 
background; they can discuss the messages they received the 
author, noting differences in what each one gained; and they can 
use the experience to lead them to talk, improvise, and read and 
write further^ A student who is contfortatde only with basal-^reader 
prose quite likely will have trouble when first confronted with the 
language and organization of other texts. Hearing a variety of 
discourse exposes students to the diverse cognitive frames of 
reference used by authors in all niodes of prose and poetry. 
Reading to students-everyday without fail— sets a tone of sharing 
and a comfortable rhythm for students snd teachers alike; it puts 
imaginations in motion and helps nurture a love of literature. That's 
a good place to start. 

StudentA Reading 

Sustained, silent reading has niany advocates, and It is no kinger 
necessary to point out that students learn to read by reading, that 
to become hooked on books itis essential that they regularly devote 
large amounts of time to reading. It does appear necessary, however, 
that we investigate how students become hooked on readii^ Left 
alone in a library bursting with informative and delightful books, 
most children will find their way to suitable reading material. 
However, some students not only need to leam how to select their 
own books, but also would benefit from suggestions for selections 
from adults and other students, Dixon (1966) in Growth through 
Eftglish points out that a predetermined list of re&ding assignmenu 
leaves no room for individual growth and initiative, but titrowlng 
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the libcaiy at the student is no real opportunity for free choice. 
Stage by stage^ teachefs can set up a framework of choice within 
which they help pupils find their own purposes (p. 85). 

A selection procedure called *^ine^ Yours, Ours** provides such 
a firamework for the read^. Students are encouraged to have three 
selections available at alt times: '"mine/^ selected by the reader for 
whatever purpose deemed important; '*yours/* judged by the 
teacher^ librarian^ aide, or parent to be of interest to the student; 
and **ours/^ the selection mutually agreed on by the teacher and 
the student, parent and student, or student and student. Such a 
selection procedure allows children to constd^, suggest, reject, 
and select reading material for themselves and others. 

Improvisation 

Britton (1970) indicates that dramatic play is a special form of 
taUcing'and'doing-^ way of dealing with other times and other 
places. Britton is not talking about a smpted and staged drama 
but, rather, improvisation in which students make do with the tools 
(materials, ideas, situations) at hand. Britton warns that improvisa- 
tbn as some teachers organize it is no more than a story retold in 
action and that success is measured in terms of getting the story 
right, alt deteriorating into trivial detail. Britton encourages **ex* 
ploration in the f^ of a situation in which much is known; the 
exploration is a realization, a bringing to life^^ (p. 141). 

Moffett (1968, p. 288*291) suggests ttiree&ituationsfor improvi- 
sation. In the first, students can elaborate on an action that took 
place in their reading. The children select and recapitulate some of 
the action as they rem^ber it, but at the same time they invent 
changes. Their improvisation can serve as an alternative to compre- 
hensbn testing and critical literary analysis, Moffett^s second sug- 
gestion for improvisation, a way to interest and prepare students 
for reading a particular book, is to abstract some key situation from 
it, sketch St similar situation, provide some detail, and lead the stu- 
dents into improvisation of the episode. This activity helps develop 
experience into which students can fit information and ideae ss 
they meet similar situation^ in print Finally, Moffett suggests a 
type of improvisation that might be described as a spontaneous 
discussion from which moral, social, or psychological issues can 
evolve. The discussions might involve a jury deliberating over a v^- 
diet, a family settling a matter of television watching or dating, or 
a group considering membership rules. In any case Moffett suggests 
that in such improvisations students become aware of how their 
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ideas are rooted in the roles and chaiacteis they are portraying. 
Such improvisation leads naturally to talk with a partner, small 
croup discussions^ private writing, and possibly further group action. 

Wriimg 

At least three conditions are essential before children will write: 
they must feel they have something to write about that is worth 
the effort, they must feel they can get their thoughts on pap&t 
and they must have the oppwtunity to write. Hie first condition 
requires exp^nce both in and out of the dassroom. Students 
should be encouraged to think of themselves as resources, experts 
perhaps, in areas such as making pottery, camping, football, popu- 
lar dances, the colar system, the life of a historical person, garden- 
ing» or fudng flats. Ihrough beginning-of-the-year questionnaires, 
attention to material read, and discussions, teachers can find out 
what their students are interested m and pa^iaps good at The 
pobit m having children write about something they know well 
and are interested m is that it puts the emphasis of writing on the 
message rather than on the form of writing. Graves (1978) suggests 
that a way to emphasize the student's reason for writing' rather 
than the form in which it appears is the process^conference ap- 
proach. In this procedure several brief bidividual conferences of 
one to five minutes each are informally conducted. Graves recom- 
mends ttiat in the first two or three conferences, the teacher ask 
leading questions (''How did you get bit^ested in this subject?*' 
'*What else do the people say about sharks?*' ''Have there ever been 
diark attacks in this area?**) and give encouragement ("You have a 
good start with what you have just told me." "Many people talk 
about sharks, but few have actually seen them." ''You certainly 
have good information about sharks.** "I suspect very few people 
know vrtiat the Coast Guard is up against/*). About the fourth 
conference, the teacher reviews a written draft and makes sugges* 
tions about arranging ideas, sorting out useful and less perthient 
information, and eliminating luzziness. In the final conference, the 
student mentions any "weird spelling^'* and punctuation problems. 
Form will be attended to if the student feels that tiie writing is 
worth "checking out** 

Final Thoughts 

The goals of a process curriculum stress the students* use and enjoy* 
ment of language in all sorts of situations; tt means never b^ng at 
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a loss for language > If this sounds too general, then it must be 
pointed out a^in that it is the process, the means, that we focus 
on in such a curriculum* The selection of means (activities, mat^ials, 
methods, etc*) is not difficult if the notion of whole language for 
the whote child is kept in mind* It isn't difficult to see that keeping 
a journal, having a conversation, comparing feelings and reactions 
to a movie, writing letters and petitions, writing and singing songs, 
telling stories, and reading to a firiend involve students and their 
lar^age, totally. 

There are problems with this approach. Many find it threatening 
to step into a new and undefined worid. Even adventurous young 
adolescents want to cling to the past; it may be deadening, but it is 
familiar. In the beginning, teadiers may find themselves issuing 
invitations that few want to accept. It falls to the teacher then to 
spark the imaghiations of parents who don't realize that the basics 
they are so eag«^ for their children to acquire must involve useful 
bnguage, not dry^run activities; to educate administrators about 
the promise of langu?£e expansion and the strictures of reduction* 
ism; to ask their colleagues to suspend Judgment about their pro* 
gram long enough to get a good perspective; and to beckon students 
to come, take a chance, explore, and discover the power and joy 
of language. 
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A discusdon of public educatkm in America is likely to be phrased 
in tenw of the structure of educational institutions. When talking 
about teaching and teaming or schooling in general, one is likely to 
do so with liberal references to progcam$» wcnrk group size^ teacher 
specialties » testing and evaluation programs, ctedentialing processes, 
support services^ administrative structures^ and other oriptnizational 
etements. We have elected the complex bureaucracy as the model 
for our schools, and it is secondary schools that are most marked 
by complaxity and bureaucracy. For the most psrt» they are laige^ 
containing from a few hundred to a few thousand students^ are 
staffed by teach^ with narrowly defined specialties, and are 
marked by a heavy emphasis on routine^ wtth accompanying Usts 
of rules^ regulations^ and sanctions to prevent the disruption of 
that loutme. Theie Is also a very strong emphasis on maintaining 
the status of the organization^ Hence, it Is only fitting that when 
we want to talk about students and schools, especially secondary 
schools, we phrase our ifiscus^n in terms of organizational issues. 



Die School as Bureaucracy 

Large bureaucracies are developed so that we may attam goals that 
rtowre the sustained cooperation of many people. Because of their 
size, theircomple3dty,and theextensiveefforts that go into buihling 
and maintaining them, bureaucracies not only define the character 
of events that take place within them* but also placedemands on 
their members that are meant to serve the maintenance of the or^ 
ganization raUw than its formal task. So in addition to setting 
tasks that will assist students in attainhig an education, the bureau- 
cratic secondary school vill also demand they develop behaviors 
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and understandings that maintain Md strengthen the institution. 
Of course^ this gives substance to the criticism bequently leveled 
at schools that what students leant in them is how to adapt to 
complex organizations. But that is ashallow criticism. In any under- 
taking we have to leam how to adapt to our sunoundings before 
we can attain some further goals. Yet, ho wevershaUoWtthecriticism 
does point up the central problem complex bureaucracies foce: 
assuring that the tasks and e;:pectatlons which s^e the purpose 
of maintaining the organization comi^ment or at least do not 
hinder the task for which the organization wras created. So itis with 
the schools. They must make certain that institutional and educa- 
tional tasks are complementary or at least not at cross purposes. 

While schools are sufficiently large and complex to warrant the 
analogy with industrial or governmental bureaucracies, there is a 
unique feature of the schools that severely limits the analogy. In 
schools the students are the prime beneficiaries of the otganixa- 
tions and are also intimate participants in the organization's pro* 
cesses. Unlike oth^ organizations where the cltents are on the fringe 
of the processes and are mere abstractions to those involved in the 
central core, the students are not only phy^caUy present in the 
core of the school, but their ^ive cooperation is needed if the 
organization is to carry out its business. In order to survive and 
continue their efforts, the schools have to elicit the compliance of 
a large number of individuals^ many of whom are only marginal^ 
committed to the maintenance and goals of the institution and 
some of wtiom are antagonistic to the business of the institution. 

This requirement has three serious effects on secondary schools. 
First, it forces those who staff the institutions to place an added 
empha^ on the maintenance of orderly processes. Unlike other 
organizations which develop a contractual relationship with those 
involved in the centeal process and thus secure some agreed upon 
level of compliance, schools are constantly faced with hosts of 
new and unsocialized individuals whom they must take in and make 
a part of their central processes. A second, closely related effect is 
the simplification of the organization's processes and the avoidance 
of complex and intricate questions associated with those processes* 
For instance, having students addressed five or six times a day by 
subject specialists may not be the best way to educate one or a host 
of people; but secondary schools do not address that issue» nor are 
they even free to do so. The simple way to handle large numbers 
of students is to group them, and move than firom specialist to 
specialist. While this solves the organizational problem of what to 
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do vrith hxge numbm of students, it does not answer the deeper 
q[uestion of whether this process is conducive to learning or even 
whether learning is taking place. The third effect is what is lost with 
the emphasis on system maintenance and the simplification of 
processes: the intensity that one mightexpectfrom£LleamingsituE- 
tion. Sustained and systematic attention to an academic or artistic 
endeavor demands intensity* Whether one is accumulating £acts 
and figures, analyzing data, writing an essay, or ragagingin an artis< 
tic endeavor, the leamer must invest some int^ity in the effort. 
^ .Ai our secondary schools, as they are presently orc^zed, that in- 
tensity is difficult to attain* Many of the students in the classroom 
are not committed to academic learning^ but the teacher is obliged 
to maintain a moderate level of interest and participatbn among 
all and so must appeal to those students as well as the more com* 
mitted. That detracts &om the effort needed for an intense experi- 
ence. As noted earlier, the organization places a heavy emphasis on 
its survival and maintenance. Thus, if the students attend and are 
reasonably compliant, if the teacher maintains order and discipline, 
and if other organization requiremmts are met, th^ one is not 
likely to ask the fundamental question: Are the students who move 
through the system learning very much? 

The organizational context is therefore essential to an under* 
standing of the secondsory schools. The organizational structure of 
our secondary schools has characteristics that will afCBct the beh av^ 
lor of the people in them* The chief of those characteristics is that 
a school, unlike other complex bureaucracies, must take into its 
central processes the host of unsocialized clients it hopes to serve. 
The organization is thus forced to place a particularly heavy em- 
phasis on the maintenance of the organization, to aimpli^ some 
very com^dex questions about learning^ and to muiimize the inten- 
sity necessary to learn about and engage in academic or creative 
endeavors. 



Overcoming the Organization 

Students in the secondary school mtist make two decisions. First, 
they must decide how to accommodate the realities of the organi- 
zation, and, second, they need to decide how and to what degree 
they wish to engage in a quest for an education. Unfortunately, 
the sets of behaviors they devebp in answer to the first question 
are not necessarily the samo as or even supportive of those needed 
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to answer the second. With the school's heavy emphasis on main- 
tenance, its simplification of processes, and deintensification of 
the central expmence, any student is free to address the first set 
of needs and give only nominal adherence to the second. The argu- 
ment is not that many students choose this, but that they are txee 
to go to school and notleammuchmore than how to accommodate 
the demands for organizational maintenance. 

.There are relatively few students who foil to accommodate the 
demands of the school routine and its accompanying rules and 
regulations. Indeed, this is not terribly complicated. Students have 
only to comprehend some rules and the importance given to each, 
learn how they should behave in certain classes or in the presence 
of certain teachers, follow time and place demands, and maintain 
harmonious relations with administrators and other staff members. 
In fact, for all.the talk about disorder in secondary schools, there 
are few disorderly schools. 

The students' second decision, how to acquire an education, is 
considerably more difiQcult, however. It is not that students can- 
not learn in school or that they do not learn in school, but the net 
effect of the organizational emphases discussed earlier is that each 
student must decide whether to pursue an education and to what 
degree. The student, choosing to engage in the academic endeavors 
on a more serious level than the organization demands, will then 
have to overcome the organizational realities. 

Ot^rcome is a strong term, but the fact is that the students can- 
not depend on obtaining an education by virtue of their mere 
presence in the school. Similarly, parents cannot be assured that 
they are fulfilling their obligations to their children's education 
simply by sending them to school and paying their property taxes. 
Nor can teachers be assured that they are educating their students 
jt^st because they continually show up and maintain moderate 
order in the classrooms. If there is any criticism to be leveled at 
the public secondary schools, it is not that they are large, bureau- 
cratic, complex, and demand considerable attention to routine. 
Rather, it is that they inadvertenUy foster the attitude that if 
students, teachers, axid parents fulfill the obligations that serve to 
sustain tiie institution, tiiey are also fulfilling the necessity to edu- 
cate and learn. That is an unfortunate and erroneous attitude. 
Adherence to the demands of the organization will sustain the or- 
ganization but result in only the barest outline of an education. 

The task of education falls on each teacher and each student. 
It'is the oUigation of each teacher to overcome the interruptions, 
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Imports, notes, passes, discipline processes, bells,and other demands 
for attention to routine matters. Each has to make the extra effort 
to force students into a recognition and analysis of the richness of 
the subjects being taught and thus reintroduce intensity into the 
subjects. As with teachers, so it is with students. If students elect 
to gain an education^ they will have to expend consid^ble effort 
to overcome the endless waiting that goes with bemg a manber of 
a group of twenty-five, six times each day. They will have to main- 
tain th^ interest and enthu^asm even when those around them 
exhibit little of either. Finally, they will have to accommodate and 
o^^ome the time demands of the informal group activities that 
arise because there is a great deal of time in which students are 
expected to do little other than be present and minimally compliant. 
In such a situation, students naturally pursue their outK>f*school, 
informal associations which have little to do with the formal task 
of the school. 



Summary 

The argument in this chapter Is that the most pressing problem of 
our secondary schools is what to do with the large numb^ of 
people^ many of whom are only marginally committed to academic 
endeavors. We have seen that the answer has been a sbong bureau- 
cracy whose refinement and maintenance have required agreat deal 
of effort. But while this has solved the problem of numbers and 
commitment, it has thrust the real questions of education on the 
individual student. Largely on their own, students have to ascertain 
their level of interest, develop their level of endeavor and commit* 
ment, and select their rewards; moreover, they must establish and 
nurture the community of students and teach^ in whidi they 
will pursue th^ goals. 

Perhaps that sounds pessimistic^ but it is not. While the necessity 
of doing those things is absent^ theencouragementand opportunity 
are there for those willing to make theeffort. The set of experiences 
that one internalizes into an education is intensely personal and 
always will be. And they will always stand outside and above our 
^forts to organize and standardize than. 
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11 Competency Paradigm: 
Senior High School 



Ouida H* Clapp 

BuCEalo, New York» Public Schools 



In a competencies system^ whether the setting is a traditional or an 
elective senior high school program^ every act of the teacher and 
the student is performance conscious. As I see it» this is the signifi- 
cant feature of a competencies program in the hi^ school En^h 
classroom* 

Believing that motivation problems result from the way learning 
is organized father thm tiie unwillingness of students to learn^ a 
teacher who chooses to design a competencies model will concen- 
trate on organizing a course into challenging tasks based on carefiil 
behavioral analyses. Obviously^ preparing performance objectives 
for examining and evaluating a student^s attitudes, feelings, and 
values is a complex task. However^ perseverance pays off for the 
Efiglish teacher when writing objectives at the vahiing level of the 
aiffective taxonomy rather than dealing ^ply with awareness or 
vrith willingness to respond^ e.g*» **The student is able to express 
ideas independent of desires to please the teacher or the class/' 
(See Davies, 1973^ p^ v; Hall and Jones^ 1976^ p. vii; Bums and 
Klingstedt, 1973, pp, 52-60.) ^ 

A teacher will want to plan a competencies system thatdevelops 
student creativity, encourages student initiative^ and fosters student 
interaction^ and goals that are compatible with the security of the 
system^s step-by-step procedure. In addition » the teacher will design 
exact and satisfying measurements of progress. In such a program^ 
students can appreciate the realistic view they have of their cdm- 
petence^ for example, in reading Naomi Long Madgett^s poem (in 
Miller^ 1979X "Woman vritfa Flowet** and understanding its sym- 
bolism. Unlike the confused student who lamely asks, ^'What*^ the 
answer to this poem?'* they will have followed a system leading to 
competence in reading the poem. 

How does a senior hi^ school English teacher go about setting 
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up a competencies program? The Hrst two steps are critical First, 
the teacher must decide how to view competencies. I suggest th^ 
be seen as **ba&e points of general language arts education/' Purves 
(1977, p« 3) uses this description because "it is easier to think of 
that which an educational system should offer than to conceive of 
what an individual must be able to do to survive in a complex so* 
ciety" since this **places the onus on the school rather than on the 
individual and asks *What is it that is the least we can expect oui 
schools to prov^e every citizen?' " 

Second^ the teacher must guard against a&agmented management 
system where the parts obscure the whole. One way to prevent 
fragmentation is to tie each competency statement and performance 
objective to the primary goal of the senior high school English pro- 
gram^ which is to increasf". effectiveness in sending and receiving 
messages* Odell (1976, p, 47) says it this way: "Whether we are 
reading a novel or play, writing an essay or a poem, talking to our- 
selves or a huge audience, listening to a song or a lecture, we are 
doing one of these things; ^ 

L tiying to understand the speaker, deciding yrttai sort of person 
we are seeing/hearing or (If we axe the author [or speaker}) 
deciding what sort of persons we are/wifh to create; 

2. thinking about a subject (whether an abstract idea, an emotion^ 
a brief sensation)^ trying to get our own thoughts straight, or 
trying to understand someone eUe^s thoughts; 

3. untlerstanding our audience, deciding what wecan/can^assume 
about the people we^re addressing or trying to see what some, 
body else assumes about an audience." 

Odell (1976, p. 49) concludes with the assertion that **to listen, 
speak, readf or compose effectively/* one must be able to: 

1, perform certain rhetorical acts, i,e, 

a, create a persona and understand the persona that someone 
else (a poet, a friend, a film malcer, an essayist) has created; 

b, appeal toani tdience (whether through visual images, spoken 
language, nonverbal language, or written langauge) and 
understand the audience appeals other people create; 

c, thinlc critically and imaginatively about a subject and 
understand others* efforts to think about a subject; 

2, use the intellectual strategies described by Pilte [focus, contrast, 
classification, location in a time sequence] in performing these 
activities; 

3, learn to use these strategies in an increasingly decentered way 
[Le., exam^ing one^s ideas from different perspectives]. 

In designing a sound competency*based program, the teacher 
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could use as its base a combination of Purves' description of com- 
petencies and Od^dl's description of what is essential to tbe English 
program. The program that I will discuss in this chapter attempts 
to apply systems efficiency to broad units of language study and 
includes a large variety of language activity. The program uses the 
Odell statements as competencies and objectives that (1) are ar- 
ranged and ordered to fit the program of the teacher and (2) Incor- 
porate role descrptions for teacher and student. The remaining 
components are (3) preassessments and post^assessments for each 
competency, with criteria and levels of competency stated for each; 
(4) units of study containing learning tasks to meet each objective, 
with optbns that fit various learning styles; and (5) performance 
plans for the teacher and the students 



Understanding the System 

The record keeping required by this approach is demanding for 
both teacher and student, but it allows students to perceive their 
needs and progress. At the beginning of the term, the teacher pre- 
sents the program in careful detail to the students, having them 
refer to the following items which they keep on file in folders: 

!• The qrstems chart (see Figure 1) and chart of performance 
plans (see Figure 2) 

2, Statements of the general competencies and objectives (see 
Figures 3-6) 

3, Preassessment criteria for each objective 

4, Student activity chart or dai]^ log 

The teacher shoukl give the class a thorough understanding of 
the program and its procedures. Having the students rank-order 
the three general competencies might be aheipfulactivity^students 
ask themselves whether they have most success in; 

1. Understanding a speaker or writer, deciding what that person 
is like or (if they themselvesare the writer or speaker) deciding 
what th^ are like or want to project to others. 

Example, Students listen to a presidential address on con- 
serving energy. How does the student sustain interest in the 
speech? How does the student identify key words, phrases, or 
ideas? How does the student feel about the president and 
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how wiU this a£fect an imdmtandinS of the speech? The stu- 
dent is to report to the class on the speech. In preparing the 
report, does the student consider the attitudes and interests 
of the class members? WiU they want to hear abouttbe speech? 
Will tiiey respect the student? What can the student write to 
encourage them to listen receptively? 

2. Thinking about a sufc^t, trying to get their own thoughts 
straight, or tzymg to undmtand someone ^'s thoughts. 

Example. The student has been assigned an essay on the life 
of Amelia Eailuvt, a person unfamiliar to the class. How does 
the student approach the research? What questions does the 
student ask to assist understanding during Uie research? Does 
the student attempt to relate the information to personal 
exp^ence? Does the student ask why or anticipate how while 
reading? Is the student discouraged technical vocabulary 
or new words? Does the student have techniques for tackling 
such language? 

3. Understanding their audience, deciding what they can and 
cannot assume about the people they di^ addressing, ortiying 
to understand what someone else assumes about an audience. 

Example. The student is writing a summary of material 
ftom the Linguistic Atlas about several usage items. The stu^ 
dent is to read the summary to a small group that is preparing 
a dass project on dialects. Does the student know how per- 
sonal perception of the small group members can be used to 
assist with the style of the summary? How wUl the student 
decide on the tone, depth of det'ul, and length of the summary? 

In small groups students can compare their rankings and share 
exanq>les of the strengths and weaknesses they perceive in them- 
selves. (See Danes, 1973, p. 131, on the effectiveness of small 
group work.) Prepsoed with some understanding of themselves in 
relation to the business of the course, students are now ready for 
the seUF^preassessmmt of competency in the ttuee general areas 
listed by Odell, uMng criteria the teacher or teacher team has de* 
veloped. SeUEwessment should be careftil and unhurried, lasting 
several class p^ods, with the teacher standing by for explanation 
"whw needed. The teacher keeps a copy of the assessment, and 
each student files the origmal in the folder. 

The statements of course ofctjectives should be based on both 
the teachar's knowledge of the needs and interests of the enrolled 
students and those the teacher sees as typical of students in that 
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grade* The criteria accompanying the objectives should be based 
on the language experience units in the course. One level of criteria 
is the presence or absence of a behavior; a second level is the stan* 
dards to virhich a behavior i^iould conform. 

Figures 3 and 4 illustrate tlie assessment procedure discussed 
above. In each figure, one of Odell's competencies is stated above 
a sample objective for one aspect of language activify: listenings 
speaking, reading, or writing. (In practice all four language activi- 
ties would be induded under each competency, and each activity 
would have several objectives.) The charts that apply to each 
objective specify only a few of the criteria a teacher might employ 
in the classroom. 



Assessment and the Learning Task 

A classroom operating on the basis of a competencies model like 
the one proposed here would appear to an observer to be a learning 
situation employing a wide variety of settings for the activity of 
the students. The diff^ence between this classroom and one using 
another curriculum model would become apparent during the assess* 
ments before and aft^r a unit of activity, such as the Our Town 
plan discussed below. With the teacher's assistance, students con- 
sult their own pveassessment to decide which of the unit's tasks, 
contracts^ modules, or assignments would bestserveth^ individual 
needs. After the unit, the students complete the post^assessment, 
which the teacher monitors; any further work that seems called 
for is then plaimed by the teacher and student. The work needed 
mic^t take the form of small tasks designed to develop a subskill. 
Students might work on these tasks individually, in teams, or in 
small groups. If a student and teacher thought it ^^dvisable, a student 
might continue work on a particular objective in various learning 
situations in the next unit. The number of objectives on which a 
student concentrated would vary vrith the student's ability and the 
nature of the unit task. 

The unit itself has a language development process that generates 
many products. For example, appraisals, critiques, interpretations, 
and summaries^ written and spoken, listened to and responded to 
in writing and in speech, are likely to be included in a unit When 
the unit is completed and the students move into apostassessment 
pmod, recall of the process along with examination of the products 
available in the folders will assist students and the teacher in the 
assessment 
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Student Activity Chart orDaUy Log 

Accomptnying the student's written work or i»ojecti in the folder 
should be the activity chvt or daily lag. The student mii^t nudce 
daily activity entries like the ones in the following example. Hie 
record t<x a year's course voukl nin about ten pages* 

1st Week Unit: "Hie Community: A Force That Shapes 
Human lives'* 

MotK listened to local newscast; worked in smalt group 

to classify news. 
Tues. Read description of fictional community; worked 

in small gioup to idmtify dements. 
Wed. Continued small group work; dev^oped clasdfica* 

tbn lists for people and forces in community. 

Hiurs. Made report to class for my small group; partici* 
pated in dass discussion about reports. 

Fri Browsed in library and among materials on class* 
room resource table; made notes on special 
interests. 

Hie teacher wouM hdp the student develop skill in keeping the 
log. This kind of p^w}nal account could be a source of motivation 
to the students, since it charts the student^s partidpation and 
progress through a unit. During conferences throughout the year, 
and in assessment weeks, the teacher and student would use tiie 
logasref^nce. 



The Learning Task: Traditional Program 

In a traditionally organized curriculum, the tenth-grade program 
might emphasise poetry and drama, such writing tasks as reportage, 
business correspondence, and diary entries, and listening and speak* 
ing work that indudesreaderstheatie, panel discussions, andformal 
speaking to the class. 

Stq>P08e that the teacher began the year with a unit on the play 
OurTowtL Each unit activity would develop one or more of Odetl's 
(1976) goieral competendes and would be tied to specific assess- 
ment criteria and pfflioimance levels. For example; 

The teacher intends that every student read the play. (Develops 
Competency la, lb, Ic) 
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Every student would participate in small group, teAcber- 
structured discussions about their reading (Competency 2) 
and small group oral reading of the play (Competency la, 
lb,lc)* 

The teacher mi^t read portions of the play to the class, play 
a recording, have the class view the play on television, or have 
the class see a stage production of the play (Competency la, 
lb,lc). 

Some students would participate In a reading of the play or 
parts of the play to the whole dass (Competencies la, lb, 
lc,2). 

Some students would read other works by Wilder and partici- 
pate in a panel diseussion about their discoveries or observa- 
tions (Competencies la, lb, Ic, 2, 3). 

Some students would give formal speeches Intended to inform 
classruates about their reading of a related assignroenti e^c*, 
portraits of small^town people In Spoon River Anthology^ or 
to persuade them of a viewpoint developed in the small group, 
e*g., Etraly should not have died (Competencies la, lb, Ic, 
2,3). 

During the unit^ every student would do some writing. The 
speeches, of course, would be outlined and perhaps written out be- 
fore they were delivered. Various writing assignments would be 
made which would allow for a variety of modes and s^dent inter- 
ests. Students mi^t write chapter summaries, character sketches, 
or articles for the Grover's Comers SentineL They might write a 
defense of Simon Stimson's philosophy of life or a comparison 
between Stimson'ls philosophy and Mrs. Gibbs's idea: **Sunon 
Stimson, that ain^ the whole tiuth and you know it.*' They mi^t 
write and read to the small group the diary entries that Sunon 
Stimson m^ht have made each of the seven days before his death. 

Tlnoughout the Our Town unit, the activities would range 
ftom simple to more demanding levels of performance anu require 
varying degrees of competence. In the system's assessment state* 
mentSi the teacher or teacher team would Include criteria and 
levels of performance that apply to this unit in each tenguage arts 
area. Figure 5 is a sample of assessment lasts for speaking and read- 
ing that mi^t be used in a literature unit. Equipped with such 
assessment criteria, a competencies system can accommodate 
whatever unit actwity the teacher chooses for development of 
language competence. 
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The Learning Ttok; Elective Oigmjiatioii 

Suppoie that the achool follows aii dective oiganization for grades 
tm through twelve and that one of the elective couiaei i$ *^e 
Coanmtmify: A Faroe That Shapes Human Lives/' Each learning 
activity would develop one or more of the gyitem'a genml com- 
petencies, as follows, and would be tied to spedGc assessment cri- 
t^ and porformance levels: 

Stud^ts mii^t develop a community resource list and bibti- 
ogiapby (Competendes Ic, 2, 3). 

Students might share th^ lists with small groups and develop 
one list for the group (Competencies lc> 2, 3). 

Students might plan visits with various individuals and to 
political, economic, and social agencies. This would involve 
telephoning, wtiting fetters, etc. (Competencies la, lb, Ic, 
2,3). 

Students mig^it read books, periodicals, maps, studies, etc^ 
pertinent to thar tasks. Included might be a Hardy or a 
Faulkner novel, a history of the local community, a demo- 
graphic study, the olay Our Town^ etc. (Competencies Ic, 
2, 3). Sharing of inese materials would take such forms as 
written and oral group and individual reports, critiques, panel 
discussions, rofe playing, formal speeches, reports prepared 
on slides and film. 

Students mijBht write journals, newspap^ reports, essays; 
they might write and participate in group presentations for 
school and community assembly programs; and so on (Com- 
petencies la, lb, Ic, 2, 3). 

As with the Our Town unit, the elective unit is analyzed by 
studaits and the teacher in terms of the assessment criteria and 
pc^rfoimance fevels. Two examples of assessment lists for writing 
that might be assigned during the ^'Community" elective unit are 
shown in Figure 6. 



Conclusion 

Readers of the English Journal in the IdTOs virill remember that its 
pages reflected the response of the ptofes^n as it confronted sys- 
tems thinking and behavioral objectives. In March 1974 liveritte 
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(1974)» planning consultant for the Idaho State Department of 
Education^ articulated the theme of msTiy of the £J articles* He 
discussed the meaning of the term objective and argued that **the 
concept of objective cannot be forced to do the job irtiich has 
beoi imagined for it by technologically minded educators. . . . The 
doctrine of the behavioral objective is less science than scientism" 
ip* 4Sf 52)« Among those articles one can find the ojnnions of 
Edmund J. Fanell^ Hans Guth^ Henry B. Makney^ John Maxwell^ 
Alan C. Purves^ Anthony Tovatt, and Robert Zoellner. (See Barth, 
1976^ for a thorough bibliography of the literature). Wh0e these 
authors and numerous others continue to wa^ the pros and cons of 
systems t^proaches to learning and teaching^ the need for thought* 
ful competencies systems that are the products of pragmatism^ 
not sdentism, is real Theie is an undenbble demand for such 
systems, and the competencies model in this chapter is aconstnro 
tive response to this demand. Further^ the competencies that the 
model establishes as basic may encourage instruction and learning 
that lead to success ^'unexpected in common hours/* 



Teachec^s 

Rote 
Description 



C?ompetency 
Statements 
and Objectives 



Pie* and 
Postassessment 
(Qriteria stated on 
competency teveb) 



Student^s 

Rote 
Description 



Unit of Study 
(With teaiQing tasks 
to meet 
each objective) 



r 



Performance 
Plan for 
Teacher 



Performance 
Plan for 
Student 



l^ig. U Schematic of a compeuncy^based iiutructional system. See Figure 2 
for a schematic r^prasentation of the performance plans. 
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Stttdtnt 



Studits 
eompttttwy 
tUttmenU 
and 

otjjectim 



Tikfs sclfi»tu»ettment 

I — 



Coraptettttinit, 
stlfcttnf appiopriate 
Iciininf tasks 
indkfcpiiif 

1 



Tikes 
teicher*monitotfd 
po«Us«s$tnent 

I 



Befiiu study 
of ntw ujiit» 
indudlng 
new objecttvttf 
when potfttmment 
Usitit{)ictoTy 
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AttittisttidtiiU 
in undentandinf 
comiMteiicy 
statements and 
objectim 

I 



neovides pieasaessment 
andketpt 
approprtate lecords 

\ 

Assists student in 
finding appiopriate 
teaeher-des^fned 
teaminf tasks and keeps 
appropriate records 



Administeis 
postassessntent 
and keeps 
appropriate 
records 



Begins new unit 
with students 
and gives guidance 
onnewob|ccttm 

or work on 
unfinished ctiterii 



Fig. 2. Schematic oi student and teacher perfoimance plans in ^ competency* 
hmed instntctional system. 



Suqplt Ciitttit 


Etaluatiofi 


IKKTiminttet between ^milir smtiHb 


Yes 


No 


LitUe 
Work 
Nttded 


Much 
Work 
Needed 










EKpi«lii$ the effect of intonatioii on 
nttiniDf 










Recofnlm the rtiythmk pittems ot 
tpeedi 











Competettey; The student b able to create t penoni $ni (1) understand the 
penona that someone else has created » (2) appeal to an audience and under- 
stand the audience apptits other people create^ and (3) think critically and 
imafinatiirely about a subject 

Utttning Objective: The student listens effectively and responsibly to spoken 
EngUsh. 

Fig. 3. Sample AssestinenL F^m the Curriculum Development Center^ 1970- 
72, pp, 52,54,57. 
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Simple Tuks 


Evaluition 


■ 

WriUialetter to the editor 
summiiizttif hii or her leseirch 


yes 


No 


Little 
WoHt 
Needed 


WoHt 
Needed 












Wiitei a tetter to ptndmother^ 
deievibinf the meaich 












Wittei a thoct speech, bised on the 
itteirch, for aschod assembly 










Writes a letter that txpltUis the 
findtttgi to a couiin of the same age 
as wiher vho Hveiln mother city 











Cbmpetency; The student uses the intellectual stiategies in increasinjfiy de- 
eenteted wiys^ eximlnin; ideas horn dilfitent peispectivest 

Wiitine Objective: The student examines ideas by addressing a single point 
of view to dilfeient audiences. For instance, after writing a research paper 
that explores the pros and cons of an issue, the student shows apt sense of 
audience and grasp of subject in the tisks listed. 

Figt 4. Sample Assessment. 
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Simple Critedt 


Evaluation 


Fatticipates effectively in a variety of 
speikinf sitttttions 


Yes 


No 


Little 
Work 
Needed 


Much 
Work 
Nteded 










Makes effective u$e of body eontrolt 
movement^ and gesture 










Establishes good eye contact 










Recopiizes and uses appioptiate tone 










Undeistands and uses correct 
articulation and pronunciation 










Makes effective use of delivery aids 










Recognizes uid uses a main Idea and 
a central theme 










Jses dear, exact, and vivid language 










Utilizes patterns of organization 










Uses various supporting materials 











Competency: The student is able to <1) focus, contrast, classify, change, and 
locate <fiicts^ ideas, or persons) in a time sequence as he or she creates a per^ 
sona or understands a persona; <2) appeal to an audience or understand the 
aufjPence appeals others create; and <3) think critically and imaginatively 
about a subject or undeistand otiiers* efforts to do so. 

Speaking Ob|ective; The student controls and directs speech in oral commu* 
niation situations. 

Fig, dA. Sample Assessment. From the Curriculum Development Center, 
1970-72, pp* 69-78, 87-97, 107-116, 
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Sample Criteria 


Evaluation 


Recognizes that there may be several 
ihwam that make up the meaning o( 
tselecUon 


Yes 


No 


LHth 
Work 


Much 
Work 
Nttded 










Recognizes iviys the author meals 
thenw and putpose 










Dctennlnes vhat view oC life <Hr what 
comment on life is tepiesented in the 
meaning of a selection 











Retdipf^ Objective; Hie student undenUnds theme and purpose inaselectlmi. 

Fig. S>B. Sample Assessment. From the Cuirictdum Developm«)t Center, 
1970-72. pp. 109,135. 
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Sktnple CriterU 


Eviiuetion 


Writes « memoir^ **The Community 


res 


Nc 


lUtk 
Work 
Needed 


Much 
Work 
Nteded 










Writes a ihonolo^e in the voice of 
George Gibbs or Emily Webb on 
"The Community of Hy Childhood" 










Writes « television news report* 

ind ititerviewing venous membets 
of the community about their 
leMxions to pwis lOT iipia nBHSit 
being proposed for the iret 










Writes « haiku entiUed ''Home 
Town** 










Writes « chaiicter sketch of Geoige 
Gibbs ^m the point of view of 
EmUy Webb or George's ftther 











Ckraipetency: The student uses intcUectuel strategies (e-g.^focusdassification) 
in Increashigly decenterei) ways, examining his or her ideas from diffetent 
perspectives. 

Writing ObMive: The student examines or her ideas by changhig Uielr 
form according to the point of view. 

Fjg«^, Sample Assessment 
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Simple Criteria 


Evaluation 


Shows uitdeisUtiding of assiinnient 




jVO 


Little Much 
Work Work 
Needed Needed 










Dcmoiutnitci twftmi^ of the 
PirtlcuUr audience being addressed 










Follows an onleily se^iueiice 


* 








Holds a conststent point of view 










Demonstiates cobeience and 
clarity of thought 










Makes snKH>tb transitions 











Uses apt, tiesh words and expressions 










Demonstrates ^tactic maturity 










Employs appropriate usege and 
mechanics 











Writing Objective: The student writes an effective character sketch. 
Fig. 6B. Sample Assessment. 
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12 A Literary Heritage Paradigm 
for Secondary English 



Ronald LaConte 
Uiivetstty of Connecticut 



Sometime in the late 1960$, the term literary heritage became a 
dirty word to many English teachers, myself amongthem* The term 
symbolized all that was wrong with the teadilng of English, the 
dead hand of tradition that held us back &om confronting the 
-central and '^relevant" issues of our times* It represented our com- 
mitmmt to an alien past and the neglect of an ailing present. I 
remember, specifically, applauding at the 1970 NOTE Convention 
as Neil Postman mockingly introduced the word bullshit into, in 
his own wordSi **the company of such exalted terms as the topic 
sentence and our literary heritage. " 

Now, after almost a decade of championing open education and 
the plac^ of futurism in the teaching of Englidi, I find myself asked 
to develop a parad^ for an English cuniculum based on the con- 
cept of literary heritage. Surprisingly, I find myself eager to comply, 
not because I find the okl*time tunes coming firom the %ack to 
basics" bandwagon now rolling by to be appealing (I dont) or be* 
cause I>e seen the error of my ways (I haven't, at leastnotentirely), 
but because I now see possibilities in this concept for a curriculum 
that could be particularly appropriate for the yean ahead. These 
possibilities depend i4>on a broadened and reordered definition of 
literary heritage. It's not enough m^ly to revive the term and af- 
firm its value. We have to rethink what it means, or mi^t mean, in 
1980, as we try to teach English to kids who wOl be living most of 
their lives in the twenty-first century. 

It's neither possible nor desirable to return to the **good old 
curriculum" of the **good old d^s." A lot of educational atrocities 
were committed in the name of teaching the literary heritage in 
the past, and approaches that ware ineffective at bestand inhumane 
at worst have not bnproved with age. Hie traditbnal concept of 
literary heritage, the one which has dominated the teaching of 
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English during this centuiy, is s^ouslydeficient in several respects, 
and a quick review of these deficiencies mi^t serve as a iroful 
introduction to a redefinition. 

Back in the '50s when I Grst began teaching high school English, 
I was imbued with the graduate student's zeal to steep my students 
in the best of the Anglo-American literary tradition. No marginal 
stuff for my kids-^nly the best— and the best taught honestly (the 
way it was being taught in my graduate courses). Before long, 
however, I became aware that something wasn't right. I kept think- 
ing of parties where someone told a joke and everyone lauded 
except the guy standing next to me. ''^I don't get it," he'd say. And 
I'd explain. Then he'd chuckle a bit and say, "Oh, yeah." And we'd 
both feel unsatisfied. It became clear to me that as an English 
teacher I had become a professional explainer of jokes. First I'd 
assign the literature; then, when they didnt get it, Td explain wtiat 
it was all about; and fmally I'd test them to be sure they knew 
what they were supposed to have laughed at. It may have been 
instructive, but it sure as hell wdsnt much fUn. But then, these 
were the greatest jokes of all ttme,and everyone should know them, 
even if they couldn't appreciate them now. 

The problem, of course, is that I was viewing the literary heri- 
tage as a body of works, classic pieces of literature to be studied 
and mastered. It's a view that continues to be very popular. One 
of the glaring ironies of most courses in the humanities is that they 
have so little to do with humans* They tend to be concerned 
with the form, slyle, historical sequence, and even a bit with the 
content of the workB, but seldom do students experience a genuine 
feeling of identification, of sharing with other humans a **shock 
of recognition." 

Another deficiency of the traditional concept of our literary 
heritage is its narrow ethnic focus. We have had a king-standing 
but seldom noted disparity between the concepts of cultural heri* 
tage as taught in sociad studies classes and literary heritage as tau^t 
in En^ish classes. While social studies teachm and textbooks 
made much of the pluralistic character of the American nation, 
the English teacher and literature anthologies recogni;^ only our 
British lineage. As a young boy growing up in a **Little Italy" in 
New Jersey, I was well aware that my Chrisbnastraditionshad little 
in common with those about which Dickens wrote. But it wasnt 
until I got to college that I read a word of Dante or learned of the 
enormous debt British literature owes to the Italian. 

Firudiy, literary heritage has too often been used as a synonym 
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for Uteciry hiitoiy^ ivith whole counei devoted to « parade of 
author biogr«(4iiei interipefsed with some lepieaentative works. In 
this context Uteiatufe has been feduced to artifact and the study 
of EngUsh to the equivalent of a museum tour. 



Entrapment in the Present 

Hie end result of this narrow view of litenury heritage too often 
has been dull^ mechanistic teaching that trivialized literature and 
iradeied £n|^ meaningless to most students. It was at this kind 
of teaching that most of the attacks of the late *60s and early ^Os 
wee aimed. But the tad remains that we do have a literary heritage^ 
that th^ IB an accumulation of literature that is our$« and in dis- 
regarding or discarding tiiis heritage^ we run the risk of compounding 
one of the m<m serious contemporary problems— our constriction 
of time sense; 

Throughout the twentieth century and more particularly over 
the past three decades^ Americans have become increasingly present 
<»iented. One of the symptoms of Mure shock seems to be that 
the faster things change* the more intently we focuson the present^ 
with an occasional nostal^c {^ce backward to **the good old 
days/* Commenting on this phenomenon^ Boutding (1978) notes 
that some experiments she has conducted over a twenty-ftve year 
period indicate that college students and young parents are unable 
to imagine what the world may be like fifteen to twenty years in 
the fiiture. Vfy own casual surveys of teachers and high school 
studfflts confirm this inability to imagine any condition other 
thtm the present. Well over 90 p^cent of those I surveyed see life 
in the year 2000 as virtual^ identk^al with that of today. Yet all 
express a belief that we are living in a period of rapkl social and 
technological change. Evidently this myopia (if it can be called 
that) derives not ftom a lack of information^ but fsom a failure of 
imagination. Many adults are simi^y **image poor** when they try 
to think about the fiiture. The only pictures they have been ^posed 
to are those of far off space*tinie travel movies^ Sundt^ supplement 
descriptions of the home of the future^ or the latest forecast of the 
next swing in the economic <^cle As a result* they remain suspended 
somewhm between the Wall Street Journal and Star Wars. 

While trying to imagine what the future will be like is an activity 
best left to fortunetellm and psychics^ the inabili^ to imagine 
what any future might be hke Is a serious timitation. Without the 
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capability of seeing contempoiazy ev€nts and issues as part of a 
historical flow leading to imaginable future consequences, the 
individual's ability to respond to these events and issues is severely 
restricted. For example, unless one seriously tries to imagine life 
in a polluted world-eating, steeping, going to work, sodalizang, 
and all the specifics of an ordinary day-^en talk of increasing 
pollution can do little more than evoke vague amdety aboutacom- 
ing time when ''things will be bad/' bi older to deal with present 
realities, the individual must have pictures of future possildities. 



Redefining Heritage: Past as Pi^elude 

This brings me back to our literary heritage and the English cu^ 
riculum. It is somewhat ironic that the more one contemplates 
the future, the more important the past becomes. Certainly this 
has been true for me personally, and both Boulding and Polak 
(1961) before h^ have demonstrated that societies, and presumably 
individuals, with a strong historical smse have a strong sense of 
futurity also. Therefore, if we can increase a student's historical 
sense through a heightened awareness of a connection to a literary 
heritage, we may also begin to expand that student's time sense 
into the future. 

Does this suggest a return to literary history and the parade of 
masterworks? Quite the contrary, it suggests, indeed demands, 
that we view our litmry heritage as a good deal more than a mere 
collection of great works by great writers. Our accumulated litera* 
ture is a body of continuing artistic commentary on the human 
condition, commentary containing deeply imbedded values and 
povrextul recurrent themes, commentary that not only records the 
history of human thought, but also sh^^ it. It is this view of our 
literary heritage that can serve as the basis for a curriculum model 
for our time. 

Such a view can neith^ dismiss the contemporary as ephemeral 
nor reject the old as irtelevant Instead it demands that we view 
past and present as points on a continuum ttiat stretches from an- 
tiquity to futurity* It insists that we treat the procession of litera- 
ture as a procession of persistent human concerns reflected in 
works of art, concerns that continue to demand attention. While 
Uiese concerns are not unique to any one age, each era has inter- 
preted, modified, and responded to them in unique ways. The 
cumulative wei^t of these responses and interpretattoiis over the 
centuries bears heavily on our own individual and collective at- 
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tempU to detl with the issues of our own times. 

In this sense our UtetBry heritage can be complied to a material 
inheritance. In the case of a material inheritance, adetailed analysis 
of liie estate is necessaiy and valuable. It is important for the heirs 
to know what they have and what it's worth. But the accountants' 
ledaeci and the exports' appnusab tett only psft of the sic»cy. In- 
cluded in the legacy are the tmviy attitudes toward wealth and 
how it dH>uld be spmt, goimitions of postures and prejudices, 
and a vast assortment of other values and belieb. Added to these is 
the equaUy important infhimce the very knowledge of the inheri- 
tance has had in shaping the attitudes of the heirs. In short, it is 
not just what the heirs have that they owe to the past, but what 
they tff^ 

Without pushing this analogy too £ur or becoming excessively 
deterministic, it would not be too much to say that we make de* 
cisions about the future, or decisions that impact heavily upon the 
future, out of a value qrstem that has been shaped to a large extent 
by the literature of the past As today's students strugi^ with 
today's iwoblems, personal or societal, they do so in a context 
shaped in part by Sophocles and Shakespeare and Milton and 
Bkkens^-wh ether or not they have ever read a word written by 
any of them. 

Considar the illustration provided by Barzini (1965) in Tite 
Itotians, Commenting on the fact that most of the moral aspects of 
feudalism were never incorporated into Italian culture w literature, 
he notes that 

the conteoipoTaty cspftitistk world is sUil almost inoompiehen. 
slble to most Uittans, who admire, envy, and Imitate, often very 
saccesstulty. Its outwatd aspect, its powei; its ptactkid products^ 
but tniis its mofal chaiactei: lliey even doubt if it exists at all. 
Many cuntnt rules of fUr conduct strike the Italians as pure non* 
sense^ Take the English say ine^'neverkickatn an when he is down." 
They do not believe anybody really obeyed it They know a man 
should not be kicked ifheisold, ifhe is strong and can immediately 
kick back, if he can later avenge himself, if he has powerful fHends 
or relatives^ if he could be useful some day in any way, or if a 
policeman is watching. But why not "when he is down'^ When 
else, if you please, should one kick a man more advantageously? 
When more safely and effectively? A buncau handbook on how 
to pUy scoptf, the most common Italian card game, written tn 
tuples by a Monsignor Chltaielta, begins: '^Rule Number One: 
always try to see your opponent^ cards.*^ It is a good concrete 
practical rule. (p. 191) 

And just as an Italian's perception of the contemporary world has 
been influenced by the absence ofthechivahic code in Italianlitera- 
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ture, so has the American's been innuenced by its inclusion, Ovar 
and over again as we address today's issues-social injustices, envi* 
ronmental destruction, shifting international balances, human 
rights, nuclear proliferation, and on and on-^e are influenced 
by all the voices of the past telling how we should, or shouldn't, 
behave. Any curriculum that ignores these voices, that focuses en- 
tirely on the contemporary, cheats the students. For just as 
study of the past without concern for the ptesent and future is 
knowledge without purpose, so study of the present and fi:Aire 
without concern for the past is purpose without knowledge* 
Knowledge of our literary herita^, defined as the literary history 
of ideas and values, is hardly a mere adjunct or ornamental addi- 
tion to a student's education; it is as essential 3s self-knowledge, 
for, indeed, it is self-knowledge. 



Features of the Heritage Curriculum 

An English curriculum based on this view of literary heritage will 
have two basic dements: it will be th^natic in nature, and it will 
consider the themes of the literature of the past as inextricably 
connected to those of the literature of the present Additionally, 
it can and should span the entire six years of secondary education, 
and it need not be confined to courses surveying American, English, 
or work! Ut^ture. It will incorporate all aspects of En^sh into 
an integrated program: language, literary, and media skills. And it 
will include serious consideration of the future as continuation of 
the past and present. 

Thematic organization is hardly a new concept and needs no 
elaborate description or Justification here. However, a few words 
about how the concept is employed in this parad^ are probably 
in order. From an instructional standpoint, thematic organization 
can be either of two basic types: demonstrative or expk)ratory 
(corresponding roughly to deductive and inductive styles of teach- 
ing). Djranonstrative organization uses literature to exemplify the 
theme under consideration: 'This story diows courage in battle." 
Exploratory organization employs literature as a means to examine 
the th^e: **Is this behavior in battle courageous?** Obviously, it 
is not the literatture that makes the diff^ence, but the approach to 
the literature (although vastly differait selections can result ftom 
employing one method instead of the other). 

For instance, a teacher using the demonstrative approach might 
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intioduce Macbeth as play that shows how ^ gmt man is dc* 
siroy«d by hit own ambition/* proceeding to point out» act by act 
and acene by scene* how this destruction takes place, asking stu- 
dMts to **iSnd passages that show Macbeth*s ambition/' comparing 
Macbeth to contempotazy ^^ambitious" leaders, asttgning a paper 
on **uay Macbeth— A Goad to Ambition/* and ending with a unit 
test in which students are asked to show how several characters 
ttom theplayeithersupport or thwart Macbeth*sambition. Another 
teacher u»ng the exi^oratory appioadi might introduce the same 
play as one **in which many critics claim ambition pliyt t central 
role/* proceeding to examine Macbeth*s actions to determine if he 
is^ indeed, motivated by ambition, and what form or forms this 
ambition might take, asking students to use passages bom the pUy 
as evidence in debates on Macbeth*s motivation, comparing the 
meaning of ambition in a stratified EUiabethan society and an 
opai modem one, assigning a paper on **The Many Faces of Ambi- 
tion,'* and ending with a unit test in virhich students are asked to 
explain Macbeth's motivation, however they interpret it, by 
examining his relationship to other characters in the pky* 

While demonstrative organization lends itself to a tighter 
structure and control, exploratory organization affords far richer 
teaching opportunities. The demonstrative approach can too easily 
become moral indoctrination, using both literature and theme a$ 
object lessons in a particular point of view. The exploratory ap* 
proach, on the other hand, can degenerate into totally uncontrolled 
bull sessbns with both literature and theme being lost in verbal 
meandering. 

Thematic Polarity and ThemcXic Question 

A sensible compromise is to adopt the ^ploratory approach, but 
to provide a focumg purpose for the exploration. Any search is 
more effective if it is orderly and controlled. Two ample and use- 
ful devices for providing a framework for exploration without 
over^ restricting either the selection of literature or the student*s 
responses to it are the thematic polarity and the thematic question. 

A thematic polarity is simply a pair of words or terms that at- 
tempt to delineate a range of humar behavior that has been of 
literary concern through the ages. Because human acts occur in a 
human context, they must be examined In a human context. As 
we consider human behavior, we invariabty place a giren act on a 
continuum between polar opposites. An obvious exftmple is our 
description of an act as good or evil. As we examine the act, we 
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attempt to place it somewhefe on the scale ranging from ultimate 
good to absolute evit by comparing it with othei acts which we oi 
society have already classified. Because thenumberandkind of such 
polar opposites is as large and various ts humankind^ the usefulness 
of the (^«>vioe depends upon selecting pairs that are not so abstract 
as to be aU-industve (e.g., good and evil), but which still define 
a broad range of human behavior (e.g., loyalty and treachny). 

Within the broad rangeof the thematic polarity^wecan then pose 
more specific thematic questions that serve as the focus of student 
escploration and analysts (e^g., **How much obedience does^loyalty 
require?"). These questions should not suggest piOcise/certain 
answers, but should instead represent the kind of doubt that has 
prompted the writing and reading of literature throughout history. 
Obviously both the thematic questions and the thematic polarities 
should be framed with consideration given to the experiential, 
reading, and conceptual levels of the students. Polarities and ques- 
tions appropriate for twelfth^grade advanced placement classes 
would be of an entirely different order than those selected for poor* 
reading seventh grad^. However,acurriculum for anyageor ability 
level can be organized in this manner- 

Having established the polarity and posed some (not all, for 
othors diould come from the students) of the thematic questions, 
we can begin to identify expropriate literature* Obviously, we want 
pieces that deal with the thematic question, but these pieces diould 
also reflect historically different responses to the question and be 
within the ability-ji^terest range of the stude/its. We will want to 
have available for use literature that shows how this question has 
been addressed at different times in the past as well as modem 
selections. A simple organizing technique is to create a three^tiered 
structure of past, present, and future, and cluster the litemture ac- 
cordin^y. For example, using the loyalty-treachery polarity, we 
could examine the concept of loyalty as it exists in the plays of 
ancient Greece* in medieval epics, in the poems and plays of the 
Renaissance, and in the literature of the seventeenth, eighteenth, 
and nineteenth centuries. We could then select a similar body of 
modem litacature dealing with the topic and finally a cluster of 
selections treating some possible future aspects of the question. 
How did tl^ concept change as civilization moved from classical 
antiquity through the Middle Ages and feudalism into powerful 
monarchies and then into the era of democratic governments? 
How has it evolved during the twentieth century? How do modmi 
writers treat tho individual's obedience to government, corporate 
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autbori^t and the like? What have been the changing views of a 
wife^s loyal^ to her husband and vice-versa? And as we face the 
twen^-&st century, how do we deal with questions involving the 
loyalty of intelligent machines » obedience and chemical and electri- 
cal control, and so on? The list of possible questions is virtually 
endless, the only lestricttons being the abili^ level of the students 
and the imagination of the teacher. (For a more thorough discus- 
sion of the questions, see LaConte, 1974). 

Thus we have an organizational structure that provides a concep- 
tual ficamework for a controlled exploration of literature. Yet the 
bamework is flexible enough to keep the control from becoming 
overly restrictive. As students pursue the questions raised at the 
outset, they will undoubtedly raise additional, related questions of 
their own. And while we begin with clusters of teacher^ected 
literature, there is nothing to prevent additional i»eces &om being 
added along the way. In the selection of contemporary materials, 
partteulariy, the opportuni^ for expansion is virtually unlimited. 
Students can e^lore the whole range of popular literature for 
continuing commentary on liie theme: newspapers, magazines, 
cartoons, films» television, as well asmoretraditiomlliterary forms. 
Because each thematic question is deliberately open^nded, it can 
be explored for as k>ng as students and teacher desire. 

Writing and Oral Activities 

We can incorporate into the unit provision for written and oral 
activities aimed at improving student language proficiency. Again, 
the thematic polari^ and thematic questions provide a framework 
and focus, and the literature itself supplies sprin^ards, but the 
range of activities is again almost limitless. They can include both 
traditlotml expositoiy writing assignments^ such as analysis of given 
works, comment on a particular viewpoint, or comparison and 
contrast, and more novel assignments such as describing **Loyal^ 
Day'' ceremonies in King Arthur's court, writing Macduff's diary 
enby in which he questions how much loyal^ he owes Macbeth 
and how much to Scotland, or writing a **loyal^ creed'' for school 
athletes. Students can perform dramatic improvisations (a roving 
reporter in hell interviews all the conspirators in Caesar's assassana- 
tion)» engage in debate (**Loyal^ to the family is more important 
than loyal^ to firiends"), tape, film, create slide shows-all related 
to the theme in question. Chice more, the only limitations are stu- 
dent interest and ability. 
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A distinct advantage of this kind of organization is the built-in 
continuity. Once the theme has been introduced and the exploration 
of it begun, it becomes unnecessary to *Vann up" the students for 
each assignment Part of the background for each assignmentcomes 
firom yesterday's discussion or activity. Activities tend to build 
on each other to produce a continuing stimulation for students. 

Plainly, tiiis approach provides enormous opportunity for 
student^enerated language, which, in turn, can be used as the basis 
for instruction in spelling, punctuation, organization, clarity of 
expression, or whatever skills seem to warrant attention. Once we 
have a sizeable chunk of student-produced language with which to 
work, we can start to put together individual skills-improvement 
programs for each student Unlike hit^r-miss grammar handbook 
exercises that may or may not address themselves to the needs of 
a given student, this approach insures that the teacher*^ efforts will 
be aimed directly at a student*^ problems. Thus, skills instruction 
is both individualized and integrated with the literature expk)ration. 

For example, (Mice we have collected several pieces of student 
writing, they can be analyzed to determine specific patterns of 
error in spelling (consistent anient confUsion, i^-ei reversal, pho- 
netic difficulties). These can then be ranked in order of seriousness 
or frequency. Similarly, problems in punctuation, sentence struc- 
ture, and the like can be identified and ranked- (Obviously, not all 
of a student's weaknesses will show up in a few papers, but there 
shoukl be enough to work with.) These proUems can then be ar- 
ranged On a student profile sheet which can be used both as a guide 
to assigning remedial work and as a record of student progress. This 
approach gives both teacher and student a clear plan of attack. 
'Die teacher can also use the profile sheets to cluster students with 
similar proUems for group instruction. At the same time, once the 
teacher has a **feer' for student problem areas, the literature can 
be used more effectively to illustrate how things look when they 
are working properly (e.g., examples of subordination and coordina- 
tion, use of punctuation). 

A Years Plan 

While it would be theoretically possible to build an entire year's 
work around a single thematic polarity and its related thematic 
questions, this would probably represent a drastic overkill for 
most students. Generally four to nine polarities or units constitute 
a reasonable year's work, with six being a typical number. Fewer 
than four units poses the risk of student boredom. Nine weeks of 
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'loyalty*' or ''success^ ate probably more than most students can 
tolerate^ partieula]^ younger ones. On the other hand^ more than 
nine units almost guarantees suporficialify. If there is going to be a 
genuine exj^ration of the thematic questions^ past^ present and 
future^ at least four weeks will be required. 

Assuming six polarities for the year^ these will each be subdivided 
according to the number of th^natic questions selected. The cluster- 
ing of literature according to time pmods affords still another op* 
portunity for division. The danger^ then, is not so much that the 
units will be large^ amorphous blocks of time^ but that they will 
become so divided and bagmented that the integrity and continuity 
will be lost. Given a six-week unit^ ^ thematic qwstions seem to 
be maximum^ with thtee or four a more reasonable numb^. 

In addition to the written and orsi exercises incorporated into 
the unit, separate unit-ending activities are a good idea* These can 
be a particularly effective way of focuang student vision on the fu- 
ture. As the exploration of the theme draws to a dose, it is appro- 
priate for students to address themselves to the question of what 
lies ahead. V/hat does it all mean? How will the changes that are 
taking place or are expected to take place bring new dimensions to 
the questfon? These ^al activities can be introspective, but they 
shoidd be $upp<»ted by some student research into the social, po- 
litical, and technological changes that are likdy to occur. To con- 
tinue the example begun earlier: What effect will new lifestyles 
have on concepts sudi as fiunily foyalty? How might increasing 
fragmentation of ^ciety alter our concepts of allegiance? Questions 
sudi as these could provide the focus for a wide variety of written 
or oral unit-ending activities. 

Some Additfonal Curriculum Considerations 

This approach to the English curriculum lends itself well to the 
construction of an articulated dx-year secondary sequence. By 
carefully Naming polarities and thematic questions to take into 
account the maturity and interest of the students, we could fashion 
a program of ^Mevefopmental exploration" in which students 
confiront more sophisticated and intellectually challenging questions 
at each grade leveL For example, within our loyalty-treadiery 
polarity, the student might start in the seventh grade by exploring 
the question **How are animals foyal to humans?** and end intX^ 
twelfth grade by examining the question *^How can tiie state betray 
the individual?** (This is not to suggest that the same polarities be 
used at each grade leveli although they couM be if desired, but 
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merely to illustrate the maturity range of ttiematic questions.) 
AddiUonally, by selecting literature of the past carefully over the 
six-year span, we can introduce the student developmentally to 
the best of older British, American, and world literature, a Car 
more sensible procedure than the crash survey courses common^ 
taught in the last years of h^ school. 

A six-year sequence mBy also include a developmental program 
of literary skills. Because the variety of literature in such a program 
is so great and because the old is included with the new at each 
grade level, structured consideration may be given to such matters 
as style, form, and techniques. A prim&ry empha^ on ideas and 
the exploration of thematic questions are no reason to ignore the 
development of literary skills- 

Despite these advantages, howev^, it is not necessary to organize 
a full six-year sequence in ord^ to implement such an approach. 
For instance, elective programs would utSU be possible, but there 
would be less room or reason for the purely contemporary elective 
(**Modem Fiction," **Women in Modem Uterature**). The concerns 
of these courses could be Incorporated into oth^, broader-bai)ed 
electives that contain past, foesent, and future dimensions. Oth^ 
**skin development" electives ("Film Malting," "Creative Writing") 
obviously fiill outside this paradigm^ since they are in reality sup* 
plementary and not basic. However, the number of possibilities 
offered by six themaUc polarities a year is large enough that there 
seems litUe genuine need for electives oth^ than the skillHlevelop- 
ment type. Each polarity, indeed each thematic question, inresents 
most of the same opportunities an elective does without requiring 
extensive counseling or elaborate scheduling. 

Fmally, this method of organization provides more oppor* 
tunity for cooperation with othar subject areas than most Sj'Stesrks 
currently in use. At every grade level, there are numerous possi- 
bilities for cooperation with social studies departments and science 
departments. 

Implementation 

The tv;o most serious difficulties one faces in implementing this 
paradigm are the lack of readily available materials and the insecu- 
rity of teachers faced with a new approach. While these difficulties 
are not insurmountable, they can be real problems at the outsets 
Because no literature series cunenUy marketed is based on this 
concept of literary heritage, it is necessary to patch together the re- 
quired materials from existing sources. This means "mining" t>ooks 
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far appropriate ielections» which could lead to a lot of juggUng 
and iwii^ping of bookt among teachm, flith all the logistical 
headadiet involved. 

The flexibility and opai-endednesa of the approach can impose 
heavy demandt on teachm who aie used to a more ijgidly itnictu^ 
organixation. Compared to theiead-the-rtory-answ»-the*quesUons* 
srammar^n-Wedneiday-vocabulary-on-Ftiday approach, it can 
teem intimidating. But while the work is admittedly harder, the 
rewards, for both teacher and student, are much greater. 



Summary 

Desi^te all the abuse it has received in recent years, the concept of 
aliterary heritage can and should be an effective basis for structuring 
the Engliah curriculum. If we undeistaiHl this heritage to beale^ury 
of ideas, values, and commentary on the human condition, alegacy 
which continues to influence our decisions and shape our Aituxe, 
then we can use it as a means of giving our students the Janus4ike 
atnlity to see where th^ are going while lookhig at whcie th^ 
have been. 
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The college supervisor sat in ttie back of the tenth-grade claBsroom 
observing a student teacher* The situation ms depressing, but all 
too common* The class droned through Juliu$ Caesar^ reading the 
dialogue aloud mth an occasional pause for the deflnition of an 
Elizabethan tenn. Bt\xtm and Cassius argued over the fate of Rome 
with as mudi eithusiasm as they might have devoted to a 1950 
stock market report Whra ttie shufDing of feet became louder 
than the monotonous raiding, ttie student teacher spoke sharply: 
You know we have to get through this today/' 
In the conference that followed, they all acknowledged that 
something was wrong. The student teach^ was near tears because 
**they just don't seem biteiested/' The cooperating tewher shud- 
dered as he recognized in the student teacher's behavior a precise 
imitation of himself, down to the idiosyncratic gestures, lacking 
only the life and warmth that he at least hoped he posseued* But 
botii were puzzled and frustrated about what was going wrong 
with the class. 

When the supervisor asked the simple question, **What wasgoing 
on in the students' minds?" both looked up with a gleam of reoog- 
nition. The coopemtingteacher, while employingaratherunimagin- 
ative teadting atiategy, at least had a strong empathy for the 
students and an intuitive sense of what they werethinkingand how 
they weie reacting* But the student teacher at this point in her 
practice did not, and even when die tried to use more innovative 
methods or to organize h^ curriculum according to sound theoret- 
ical principles, her classes were still hollow and dull. She had not 
yet developed the awareness of procets that often distinguidies 
good teachers from mediocre ones. 
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Prindples of Viocm Teaching 

Process teaching begins with aconcem for the thoughUand feelings 
of the student and a recognition that these are as important to the 
learning process as the cuniculum. By this definition, almost all 
good teadwis, regardless of theirpbiIosophicalposition,arefTOcess 
tfacfam. But the process curriculum devdoitt this concm futthor 
and usetan analysis of the thou^Uand feeling of the student as the 
Intii for the selection of objectives, materials, and methods of teach- 
ing. (See Borton, 1970; Brown, 1971; Postman and Weingartner, 
1969; Romainville, Blanken^ip, and Stanford, 1977; Stanford 
and Roark, 1975;\Veinstein and Bantini, 1970.) 

The process teaclier places the student, rather than the content, 
at the center of the curriculum and usually operates on three im- 
portant philosophical principles. First, the curriculum must be 
concerned with the whole person. The cognitive domain is so inter- 
i^ted with the affective and p^chomotor domains that none can 
be studied or devebped effective^ in isolation. For example, a 
person's evaluation of the literary quality of a novel is not a pure^ 
rational experience. The reader's sensitivity to the effects of literary 
devices may be either enhanced or dulled by an emotional state, 
developmental concerns, or even the contents of one's stomach. 
An eighteen year old who lias just fallen in bve in ear^ spring 
may be thrilled by the vivid images of Edna St. Vincent Millay's 
**Renascence," wlUle a fifty year old, overwhebned by paperwork 
and suffering &om a backache, may criticise the trite rhyme scheme 
and singing rhythm. 

Furthmnore, problems in one area are often manifested in an- 
other area. Emotional difficulties in elementary scho<d children 
are often manifested as reading problems; and in adolescents social 
adjustment problems often serve to mask serious reading difficulties. 
So the process edw:ator b concerned with fostering growth in 
both the cognitive and affective areas, and sometimes also in the 
psychomotor area. Even wlien the focus is heavify on one area or 
the other, as in the study of grammar, the teacher is always alert 
to implications and influences ftom the other areas. 

In addition to focusing on the **whole person," the pro<^ cur- 
riculum is based on a recognition of the natural processes of human 
development Developmental p^chology, as w^ as more specific 
research in the devebpment of language arts sldlls, provides a theo- 
retical background for the formulation of a process curriculum. 

Finally, the process curriculum tends to value the internal judg- 
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ments about growth made by the individual learner more than 
external standards established by society. A boy who grew £rom 
an outcast to an accepted member of the group in the e^th grade 
could be considered successful^ even if he shows only six months 
of growth on a standardixed reading test. A girl who selected a 
career as an auto mechanic and mastered the workings of the inter- 
nal combustion en^e during the eleventh grade could also be 
con^deied successf ul» even if she did not master algetea. The failure 
would be a student who commits suicide or is institutionalized be- 
cause of an inability to cope with a complex society. 

For most humanistic educators, an ideal process curriculum 
would be much like that described by Rogers in On BecomingaPet' 
son (pp. 273-314) and latex elaborated ^ Freedom to Learn 
With the encouragement and assistance of the instructor^ students 
defme ordiscovertheirown goals and their own methodsof reaching 
those goals. The teacher acts as facilitator and resource provider, 
hewing students identify and choose things they want to learn by 
as^ting setf-anafysis and by making available to them a wide range 
of possibilities. The teachers role includes both content and affec- 
tive assistance. The teacher must know the subject well enough to 
assist students in a wide variety of quests. Within one classroom 
several students might be reading M<ic6etA^ others might be looking 
for sources of modem black culture in AfHcan folk tales, an indi- 
vidual student might be attempting to write a novel, while someone 
else attempts to overcome a serious reading disability. In addition, 
the teacher provides a growth-promoting climate through what 
Rogers calls the **facilitative conditions*'; empathic understanding, 
acceptance, and genuineness. Empathic undmtanding, the ability 
to understand and feel with another^ is essential to helping another 
person make personal decisbns. Acceptance, caring for another 
person regardless of achievem^ts, provides a dimate in which 
people are willing to take risks^ for they know that failure will not 
cause them to lose the respect and caring of others. Genuineness, 
dealing with students as real persons, not just a role, is essential for 
the development of judgment. 

The Problems of Process Teaching 

If any of the teacher qualities just discussed are lacking, a completely 
process-based classroom will probabfy fail. A teacher who lacks 
empathy will not be able to facilitate students' making their own 
decisions, but will probably subtly manipulate them into one par- 
ticular preference. The teacher who is unable to show acceptance 
will seem phony to students; **She tells us to make our own deci- 
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don, but ihe geU mad if we don't do what she wants." And a 
teicbtt who is unable to be gi^uine will have a class with no stan* 
daids and theiefoie with little achievement The puiety prooess* 
orimted cunk^um^ theiefore, evolves as the teacher provides 
conditiona for student growth and requires a teacher who is a highly 
skilled IsciUtator as wellasaperson with a great wealth and depth 
* * of Icnowledge. Teaching with this approach requires a much hi^er 
degcee of skiUthan most other approaches, a degree of skill obtained 
by very few teachers. 

Furthermore, even a highly skilled teacher is like^ to encounter 
serious obstacles in implementing a completely processK)riented 
ctassroom in a secondary school, for th^ is a deep conflict between 
the innate, developmental needs of adolescents and the desires of 
society about the skills they should master* In both elementary 
school and in college-level caie^ preparation, the relationship 
between individual developmental needs and society's expectations 
is much closer. elementary school children, at least those 
txcm a middle-class environment, are fascinated by the magic and 
power of words, books, and numbers and will readify choose to 
spend time with reading and numb^ activities* The ohler elemen* 
tary child's developmental needs for mastery of the environment 
can easily be steered into activities quite cbsely related to tiadi* 
tional science and social studies curricula. Bvt ttie developmental 
concerns of adolescence are so different from, in &ct, almost 
antagonistic to, the goals and expectatk>ns of society and the tra- 
ditional curriculum ^t few attempts to set up a completely 
process-oriented hi^ school have lasted more than three years 
before the community has rebelled* 

In a curriculum based on the developmental concerns of adoles* 
cents, English, along with history, mathematics, and science, would 
definite be considered **ficills" that one might elect during free 
time on alternate FricUtys if the essential tasks of peer relations, 
identity development sex*roIe definition, and relationships with 
the oi«>osite sex wore beingachieved satisfiactorily* The conununity, 
on the other hand, considers these concerns to be not only a waste 
of time, but something bordering on immorality* Recently, for 
example, our local school board once again expressed its strong 
opposition to an elective course in **tonify life education" and, of 
course, would not be happy to see this course emerge in a process* 
oriented classroom. The toaditional school suppresses this conflict 
between adolescents' needs and community goals, coerces or entices 
students into accepting the community's curriculum, andisresigned 
to the grudging, sullen* minimal quality of work done by most 
adolescents in high school 
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A Balancing of Needs 

Since most teacheis lack the skills needed to develop a tru^ ptocess- 
oriented classroom and since the community woidd ptobably not 
accept it if they did^ most successful process teachers attempt to 
comttoe the needs of adolescents and those of the community. 
The first step in doing so is ustuilly to examine carefully the devel- 
opmental characteristics of adolescents and their relationships 
to the goals of the community. While process cturriculum develop- 
ment should be based ultimately on the unique needs of an indi- 
vidual class, research in human development and leamlhg theory 
can be very hetpfiil in giving a teacher clues to look for The fol- 
lowing brief survey of some of that research may suggest areas in 
whidi further study may be helpfUt 

Cognitively, according to Piagiet, adolescents should be develop- 
ing the skills of formal operations. A description of the skills of 
formal operations is very similar to a list of the skills needed for 
literary analyds or for advanced composition: ability to separate 
form fxom content, to visualize possibilities, to predict conse* 
quences, to devise and follow a procedure for testing hypotheses, 
md to form conclusions ftom data. So a process curriculum should 
focus on promoting the development of these skills. 

However, the process of developing these abilitiesis much slower 
and more painful than many adults recall. For example, the adoles- 
cent beginning to develop the ability to see possibilities beyond 
the real and present is like^ to spend an inordinate amount of 
time in unrealistic fantasies. Fantastic career goeds and infatuation 
with remote people and exotic clothing are all part of the developing 
ability to see alternatives, an ability which, much to the despair of 
adults, appears to predate the ability to evaluate the consequences 
of choices. 

In the affective domain, adolescents are developing a wide range 
of new and powerful feelings and emotions and are learning to 
sort out and judge values and attitudes. At the same time, their 
expression of feelings and attitudes and the workings of their 
imaginatbn are becoming more internal, verbal, and subconscious 
instead of external and physical. For example, research has shown 
that after reading or viewing a disturbing, violent work, young 
children may spend several hours engaging in play with a high 
content of violence. Adolescents, on the other hand, may cope 
with the emotions by sitting moodily, listening to loud music, or 
dancing to it. Adolescents engage in a lot of seemingly purposeless 
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activity that can be distuibing to teachers in the classroom^ But 
when one lecognizes that they ate now doing in their minds all 
of the exploration and imagining that younger children do in th^ 
play and manipxilathre projects and that they do not yet have the 
skill to do this kind of thinking while they are washing dishes or 
driving a car, their disturbing habits become more understandable 
and it becomes possible to develop teaching techniques that utilize 
their style. 

Dev^pment of a process curriculum also requires knowledge 
of the content yotuig people need to learn. The basic concerns of 
adoles^nce tend to be personal and interpersonal growth. Erickson 
defines the central task of adolescrace as the achievement of a 
personal identity, a task which includes becoming emotionally in* 
dependent first of their parents, then the peer group; developing a 
set of values through personal, rational analV^ rather thanthxough 
simple acceptance; finding one's own unique ddlls and compe* 
tences; ao^^ing one's weaknesses and disabilities; and finding 
one's own niche in society. Closely telated to the development of 
a pmonal identify is the development of much more sophisticated 
skiUs for relating to other people. ChUdien enter adolescence with 
interaction skills limited to a very few people in a very few situa- 
tions. While the early adolescent seems to talk constantly, the 
majority of that talk is vnth a few cbse Mends and family mem* 
bers, and it is limited to a few topics and tituations. By the end of 
adolescence, the young adult needs to be able to converse vnth a 
stranger from any background in situations tanging from bumess 
to romance. Since communication skills are centtal to the needs of 
adol^cents and also to the traditional English Curriculum, they are 
a good place to begin curriculum devebpment 



A Ptocess Approach to Communication SkiUs 

To develop a curriculum that teaches communications skills, the 
teacher must begin by analyzing the level of skill possessed by the 
students. Many adults are incredulous at the suggestion that teen* 
agets may need help with communication skills, but while most 
teenagers talk a lot and many talk loudly, tt does not take very 
detailed observation to begin to see the limits of their skills. 

First, many adolescents have very limited ability to talk to anyone 
besides ftiends and family. A popular communk:ation exercise is 
to assign all class members random^ to partners and ask them to talk 
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for five minutes on an assigned topic. Unfortunately* a lange per- 
centage of high school students aie totally unable to do this the Hist 
time and will need encouiagement and guidance^-and additional 
practice. Second, adolescents ate often not fully awaie of the emo- 
tional content and the connotations of their messages. Cooperative 
early adolescents, when asked to try to invohre quiet members of 
the group in a discussion, will often respond with commentssuch 
as **Hey, stupid, don^t you have anything to say?*' and will be 
genuindy frustrated when the silentmembers remain silent. Finally* 
many adolescents lack the ability to develop or elaborate on an idea 
or to enhance a story or a description with livelj^ details. Their 
monosyllabic or one-word answers in class are often a result of this 
lack of skill. The student who cannot think of anything to sev 
about Macbeth besides **He was pretty mean*' may show more en- 
thusiasm, but not much more sidll, as she gushes to a fHend, **0h, 
John is so cute. Dont you think he's cute? Oh, he's just SOOOO 
cute. I cant stand it he's so cute." 

After identifying the current level of student skills, the teach^ 
needs to design activities to move students to the next level. While 
there is no defmite list of skOls that shouM be developed, itis often 
helpful to have a list and sequence of skills that will give one clues 
of what to look for. The following is a sampling of the skill areas 
and general sequences of skills within each area that are important 
for leanting communication skills during adolescence: 

Area I: Abili^ to talk to different people in different situations 

A. Different people 

Level 1: Student is able to talK freely with friends 
Level 2: Student is able to talk freely with classmates 

from othe^ social groups 
Levd 3: Student is able to talk freely with people of 

other ages from the same social-cultural group 
Level 4: Student is able to talk freely with people from 

oth^ social-cultural groups 

B. Different situations 

Level 1: Student is able to take part in a discussion in a 
small group 

Level 2: Student is able to take part in a discussion in a 
whole class 

Level 3: Student is able to make a formal presentation 
to a whole class 
Area 11: Ability to listen effectively 

Level 1: Student is able to recall main ideas firom another 
students comments 

o Us 
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Level 2: Student it able to recall and relate ideai bom 

two or more ^petkeit 
Level 3: StudMt ti able to recall a pievbus ipeaker^s 

ideas and relate than to thote of the otfaw 

speator 

Level 4: Stuiiait ti able to {denttfy main kleai and rela- 
tkmihipt that have emttged in an extended 
dttcuision 

Level 5: Student ti able to identify onuensus or areas in 
which Gontensus is lacking in an extended 
discusdon 

Area III: Ability to recognize emotional content and conno* 
tations of a message 
Level 1: Student can separate emotional content or con- 
notations bom denotative meaning 
Level 2: Student can lecogni^ response to emotional 

content or connotations 
Level 3: Student can identify and describe the connota* 

tions responded to 
Level 4: Student can recognize when someone else is 

responding to connotations 
Level 5: Student communicates the intended emotional 

messages as well as denotative meanings 
Area IV: Ability to develop or elaborate on an idea 

Level 1> Student can describe an event <^ person so 

that all of the essential features are included 
Level 2: Student can describe an event or person with 

enough detail that the listener can picture it 
Level 3: Student can describe an event or person vith 

an exciting enou|^ style that listeners enjoy 

hearing it 

Teaching techniques for he^g students develop these skills 
begin with the communication that takes place within the classroom 
itself^ for the classroom is not something that is set apart from the 
real world. The messages communicated by the positions of the 
desks^ the language of the teacher^s assignments^ the process by 
which ideas develop in a discussion^ and the words students use to 
speak to one another-all are potential subjects for ans^ris and 
discussion. While topics and les»ons are usually planned in advance^ 
a concern or interest that arises from the group can always supercede 
the teachar^s plan. **Teacliable moments^** examples of communi* 
cation principles that arisis naturally in the course of a class^ are 
seized and discussed. 
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The oommunicatbn ptoctit is letmed pcimiiily through com- 
municttion* In A Student'Centered Languofe ArU Cunicutum^ 
Grodet K^13^ one of the etiUest and still one of the best attempts 
to build a complete process curriculum, Mbffett statesi **SdiooI 
should be a place where children talk at least as mudi as outside, 
for fostering speech is the business of the language classroom. Too 
often* there is the hidden insariptbn above the door which uyK 
'Abandon all gpeech ye wboenterhete'*'(p. 45). Teaching methods 
that foster student*to4tudent interaction are therefore encouraged. 
But small groups or whole class discussions are not just allowed to 
happen by chance. The skills of holding an effective discussbn are 
«::an as part of the curriculum^ and the oral language production of 
the clasi is analyzed and developed as thoroughly as the written 
language. 

Communication skills are central to the concerns of adolescents. 
Other aspects of the traditional English curriculum may notemerge 
quickly in adolescents* analyses of their needs, but a teacher who 
is willing to consider their needs seriously and carefully can usually 
help them to see wio^ in which the traditional English curriculum 
can play a very important role in helping them learn the skills they 
want. The folbwing sections show some of the waysin which tradi- 
tional curriculum areas interact with perceived needs of adolescents, 
some of the developmental sequences for those skills* and a sample 
sequence of activities to devebp those skills. It is important to keep 
in mind, however, that these are only possibilities; the real process 
curriculum must emerge born the concerns of actual students in a 
particular class. 

Language Study 

A process curriculum tends to look at quite di£ferent aspects of 
language than the traditional curriculum. IMscussionsate more like^ 
to focus on the impact of a sentence on the listener and the reasons 
for that impact than on labeling the elements of syntax. When 
grammar and usage are studied, the concern for authenticity and 
honest reactions in a process curriculum cause a headbng confron- 
tatu)n with issues that traditional teach^ try desperately to sweep 
under the table. First, students recognize the absurdity and inac- 
curacy of many rules of traditional grammar and the triviality of 
muct >f modem linguistics* at least in relatbn to their own goals and 
interests. Students who have been taught to communicate openly* 
express their opinions effectively, and organize skillfully are likely 
to revolt if ateacherattempts to imposegrammar exercises on them. 
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Second, and t^ore stgnificant, studrats who are senative to the 
communication piooess can become conscioufi of the way in which 
one's language is deeply interwoven with one's coltuie and identity* 

There^ie,the process teachariaawaie of the tremendous, thou^ 
perfaapi subconscious, emotional conflict that may be raused by a 
dmpte exercise requiring that / ain't be replaced with I m not For 
many children it H the equivalent of a renunciation of their family 
and a declaration of allegiance to white, middle-class Arnica. The 
process teacher does not regard a child as stupid just because the 
child cannot learn to eliminate double ne^tives in twelve years of 
writing instruction. The conflicts caused by the study of grammar 
should not cause a process teacher to eliminate it ttcm the curricu- 
lum, however* In fact, the process educator recognizes that conflict 
often leads to growth and tries to design a curriculum that will 
enable students to cope with the conflicts in productive ways* 

In attempting to foster growth in language skill and facility in 
the use of standard En^ish, a process teacher tries to identify both 
the affective and the cognitive levels of the student and mi^t focus 
on specific objectives such as the following: 

1. Students will recognize the importance of dialect in creating 
identity, 

2. Students will rec(^ize the dialect and level of language needed 
for the vocations they might want to enter, 

3. Students will learn to write and speak the level of standard 
English needed for potential vocational choices, 

A unit on grammar and usage deigned to meet these objectives 
might include lessons such as the following: 

1, Have students listen to tapes or records of a number of 
different people speaking different dialects and ratpbying 
different levels of usage. Have students discuss their impres* 
sions of the characters flrom the way they talk, perhaps rating 
them on scales according to several diff^nt variables (intelli- 
gence, likability, etc,), A lesson on stereo^pingshouid follow. 
Point out that the process students have used was to classify 
a person into a particular group by dialect and then to ascribe 
certain characteristics to that group. Point out that ttiese 
judgments are often quite inaccurate, but that there are often 
reasons why these stereotypes develop, 

2. Read selections from works of Uteratture in which the author 
uses dialect or language level to develop a character. Discuss 
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the imptes^ons of the character one gets from the level of 
language. Fbint out that our stereotypes are iiidely held by 
society. By speaking a certain way^ one will be categorized 
into a certain group. 

3. Have students analyze their own identity and the way they 
talk. Exercises in classifying one's own dialecti)y identifying 
vdiich expressions one does and does not use could be em- 
ployed. Have students discuss their language patterns^ and 
what they tell others about them. 

4. Discuss the relation^ip of language to careers. Investigate the 
kinds of careers that students might be interested m» and dis- 
cuss the level of language and kind of dialect required In that 
career. For students who are planning to go to coUege^ a com- 
parison of the gramm&ttcal*syntactical structure of a coHege 
term paper with that of a high school term paper coukl be 
quite interesting and motivating. 

5. Based on the previous lessons, set goals ^/ith the students for 
appropriate grammar and usage skills for them to develop. 
Use any of a variety of approaches to learning language skills, 
including drills. Whenever possible, however^ incorporate the 
drill into activities relating to their original purpose. For ex- 
ample, to practice past tense of verbs, students could be divided 
into groups of three with two people carrying on a dialogue 
that would require them to use specified forms of verba, while 
the third person checks verb usage. For Instance, one person 
could be explaining to another why it was necessary to return 
a pair of shoes (**The heel broke^ and the leather wore out. I 
only bought them two daysago.^^ 

Composition 

Writing skills are important to adolescents for a variety of reasons. 
First, of course, writing skills are essential in most vocations, al- 
though some students may need a different vocational emphasis 
than that of traditional composition programs. Second, writing is a 
useful way of improving thinking sldlls. A major task of adoles- 
cence is the development of mature thinking skills* in fact, in 
many schools training in composition is almost the only assistance 
many stude^its get in developing formal operations skills. Wnting is 
also a useful means of self-expression and thus is a means for 
coping with the tensions and conflicts that are an inevitable part 
of adolescence (see Hawley, Simon, and Britton, 1973). 
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A teach^ cominitted to a process cuniculum lecognixes that 
writing needs and interests change at different ages. Many adoles^ 
cm% for example, go through a wry romantic p^od when they 
love to write flowery poetry filled with ctidi^ and comnonplace 
adjectives. Itls impc^tant to realize that the adolesoentpoetisdevel- 
oping a sensitivity to language and its possibilities for expressing 
feelings. All too often, the work is judged against adult standards 
as an inferior creation. The cliche are pointed out and ridiculed, 
and the student's growing appreciation of language and literature 
is stifled. By contrast, a process teacher uses the student's natural 
inttt^tr-in this case, a desire to express love and afftetion in 
words— and enjoys the creations that are shared by students^ while 
also using the opportunity to show students more possibilities, 
other ways of expres^g ideas. For example, poetic devices could 
be taught as ways of expressing romantic feelings: **Let's brainstorm 
some m^phocs for love.'' '.''Can you p^tsonify love?*' 

The sequence of composition skill development in a process cur- 
riculum is fyirly similar to that of the traditional curriculum: 
s!:udents need to learn to distinguish spneral ftom specific, they 
need to It-am to support generalizations with supporting details, 
and they then need to perceive and communicate relationships 
between ideas. The process curriculum departs from the traditional 
approach to composition, howev^, by developing these skills 
diHerently. In traditional instraction students are given a prescrip- 
tion: **A paragraph should have a topic sentence followed by three 
to five sentences containing examples, an incident, reasons, or 
details." Research on the procesij of writing reveals that many of 
these pre$crq>tions are highly inaccurate descriptions of the 
writing proce^. Emig, in concluding The Composing Processes of 
Twelfth Graders, points out: 

Ptrtiatty because they have no direct experience ot composJnSi 
teachefsofEn^btierrin important ways. They under<K)nc£ptua1ize 
tnd oversimptaV the process of composing. Ptanning degenerates 
into outllnins; reformulating becomes the correction of minor 
infelicities. 

They truncate the process ot composing. Prom the accounts of 
the twetfth'grade writers in this sample one can see that In self> 
sponsored writing, students engage tn prewriting activi^es that 
last as long as two years* (p> 98) 

The teaching of thinking and writing in a process curriculum is 
primarily inductive. Students examine their own and each other's 
writing, analysing the effectiveness of corrmiunication. For models 
^udents may be provided with outstarKling papers by students a 
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year or two older than themselves, students who have mastered 
the skills they are currently working on, but who have notdeveloped 
such complex styles that beginning writers become confused. 

The writing teacher must also be a writer. How can a person 
who has not written anything more complex than a friendly letter 
for fifteen years conv^ empathy and genuineness to student 
writers? A teacher may find that writing in front of the class is a 
useful exercise. The class can assign a topic and the teacher, think* 
ing aloud and writing on a blank transparency on an overhead pro- 
jector, writes the composition in firont of them. The class may 
then critique the finished products 

Literature 

Literature, of course, can relate to many adolescent concerns. First, 
the teacher can attempt to encourage the students' naturally de- 
veloping literary interests and aesthetic sense. Second, literature 
can be used to teach the identity and interpersonal skills needed 
for mature adulthood. 

During adolescence there is a natural development of aesthetic 
values. The typical adolescent is devoted to music, is extremely 
sensitive to personal attractiveness, and is often fascinated by po- 
etry, romantic fiction, and adventure. Unfortunately, in aesthetics 
as in many other areas of their lives, adolescent tastes tend to differ 
drastically from adult tastes. Because in numerous ways teenagers 
have started to resemble them, many adults fail to recoguize that 
there are many ways in which teenagers are not yet adults and £ul 
to respect teenagers' real level of development Adults usually ac- 
knowledge that young children's tastes differ from theirs and don*t 
hesitate to encourage their f^ination with garish colors, sing-song 
poetry, and repetitious stories. But these same adults often see 
adolescent literature, art, and music simply as inferior versions of 
adult art rather than as the outgrowth of a normal developmental 
stage. To many En^h teachers, for instance,a junior novel is just 
a short, shallow novel. 

During adolescence most young people are only skiwly devel- 
oping the intellectual skills that Piaget calls formal operations. 
Adolescents skiwly develop the ability to separate form firom con- 
tent, to unravel multiple causes, and to understand abstract sym- 
bols and ideas. Attempting to teach a young person to interpret 
symbolism or to do a formal literary analysis can lead toconfusbn, 
resentment, and efforts to figure outtheteacherinstead of the liter* 
ary work. The result is a tenth^rader who explains how one analyzes 
a literary work in this way; ^First, you fmd a character who has 
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either a J or C in his initiaU and you label him a Christ figuie. 
Next, you find any lecuning object and describe it as a sex ^m- 
bot" This is a student who has been fed Utemy analysts befoie 
developing the cognitive stmctuies necessaiy far foinial operations. 

In a process cuiriculum, by contrast, the teacher listenscarefuUy 
to students' own honest responses to Uteratuie and builds from 
there. Ihe teacher attempts to discov^ the level that the student 
is presently operating on, accepts and affirms that level, and then 
slowly introduces exp^nces to hdp develop more matuie intel- 
lectual skills. If the student does not understand on a Uteral level, 
the teach^ may be used as a guide in how to read a work of litera- 
ture. If the student reacts negatively to a Uteraiy woric, the teacher 
accepts that reaction and encourages the student to analyze the 
reasons for disliking the work. As much as possible, the students 
should be encouraged to read and enjoy the works they respond to 
at that age. Often young people will respond to romantic novels 
and poetry with an intensity that they yi^ never feel in later life. 
If properly nurtured, this response can lead to enthusiasm for 
reading other forms of Uteratuie and a lifeking interest in lei^g. 

Not on^ is Uteratuie enjoyed for itself in the process cuiriculum, 
but it is also used to he^ young people achieve many of the de* 
vebpmaital tasks of adolescence. Through Uteratuie they can ex- 
pkire options in sex roles, life styles, and vocations. They can learn 
about the choices other persons have made in terms of values and 
questbns of ethics. They can gain insight into themselves and their 
own identities through di$cusdon*of the characters they encounter 
in th^ reading. Probably no better single vehicle exists for pro- 
moting achievemait of adolescent developmental tasks than works 
of Uteratuie, particularly novels and biography. 

In order to leam human relations and self-analyMs skills &om 
Uterature, students must first recognize Uterature as vicarious ex- 
perience. They must identify with characters, follow the sequence 
of events, and feel the excitement or suspense of the story. While 
most children devebp these skills at a young age through the Utera- 
ture that is read to them, some adolescents are so lacking in basic 
reading skills that they cannot become involved in Uterature. For 
these students dramatic reading of exciting and suqienseful Utera- 
ture may help them to become aigaged. And, of course, remedying 
skiU deficiencies needs to occur aton^ide the development of re- 
sponse capabilities. 

As they develop a capacity to respond to Uterature, students 
need to leam to feel empathy with Uterary characters and to leam 
to generalize that empathy to other people. Most people empathize 
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more e«nly irith people who m somewhat sinular to fhemsetves 
and who have similar proUems; therefore^ it U useful to begiii 
deveIoi»ng this skill with books whose characters are similar to the 
studaittf teadiDg thm. For example^ a blacky urban student will 
[Hx>babty find it eaMer to feel empathy with Muffin in A Teacup 
Futt of Ro$ei than with Ken in My Friend FUcka. But the devebp- 
meat of empathy ihoukl not stop with people who are similar to the 
reader* Once students have begun to develop a aqpacity for empathy^ 
they should be exposed to works about people from widely 
diffwnt backgrounds^ of all age$» and ftom all parts of the world. 

In addition to learning empathy ftom literature^ students can 
learn alternative way if behaving and can see the relationship be- 
tween choices and consequences* A useful technique is to have 
students role play a scene as it is described in the book. After the 
role playing^ the teacher can interview the students who played 
the characters about the choices they made and any reasons they 
may have for being dissatisfied with them. The teacher can then 
ask the class to teainstotm other ways they could have behaved 
and replay the scene trying out the alternative behaviors. Advanced 
students can use literature to examine values and philosophies of 
life and their implications. Students can analyze the values that 
characters in a novel profess or live by. This type of discussion can 
lead into an examination of student values and the way these values 
have affected the students* Uves. 



Organizing the Process Curriculum 

While a process curriculum includes all of the traditbnal elements 
of the language arts» it is often organixed into int^rated units re- 
lating to the developmental tasks of adolescence* Thematic units 
derived ftom the tasks seem to be more helpful to students than 
units focuang on isolated skills such as composition^ vocabulary 
development^ or puUic speaking. There are two reasons for this. 
First of all» students can more readily see the relationship between 
the instructional unit and their own concerns. For example^ a unit 
on **Coping with Parents** thatincludes reading assignments^ instruc- 
tion in communication and conflict reduction skills^ writing assign- 
ments^ practice in group discussion^ and other language arts skills^ 
is far more Ukdy to arouse interest and commitment than a unit 
on **The Novel** or ^^Expository Writing.** Even If the average ado- 
lescent caimot name the developmental tasks or doesn*t even u nder- 
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stand the concept of developmental tasks» it is known intuitively 
what matters at this stage of development. Second^ the integrated 
teaching of the various language arts skiUs is far more sound peda- 
g(^ically than attempting to teach them in isolation. Since, for 
eumple, oral reports and expository essays both require similar 
forms of organization, they can readily and effectively be taught 
together. Many reading skiUs (e.g., finding the main idea) and writ* 
ing skills (e.g., constructing a topic sentence that summarizes a group 
of details) are vefy similar, and these too should be tau^t in con- 
junction with one another. The thematic unit, then, offers the ideal 
framework for capitalizing on the concerns of adolescents and for 
integrating the various skills and subskiUs of the language arts. 

The first unit of the year needs to provide the teacher with an 
opportunity to get to know the students and to assess thar skills 
and needs; it also should provide students vtdth an opportunity to 
get to know one another and to review skills they may have learned 
fMceviously. An ideal focus for the first unit is thus interpersonal 
relationships ("You and Others** or * Interaction*'). The unit mi^t 
begin with getting acquainted and name^leaming activities. A good 
early activity is the group interview, which gives students practice 
in oral communication skills while they learn more abouteach other. 
After some brief instruction in conversation skills (particularly on 
the need for giving **firee information** and for listening actively), 
students should practice in pairs, ultimately remaining with one 
partner long enough to learn enough to write a character sketch. 

This unit is also the best time to teach students the basic skills 
of working toegth^ effectively in small groups, sharing ideas in 
discussion, and arriving at decisions that take all group members 
into account. At the conclusion of a unit of this type, students 
should have not only become more comfortable with oth^ mem- 
bers of the classroom group and better able to work vtdth them, 
but also have learned many q^ecific communication skills that 
th^ need for success in future school workand oth^ life activities. 

Subsequent thematic units could focus on topicssuch as identity, 
woman and man, dealing vtdth conflicts, death, t:onununication, 
generations, values, k)neliness, love, and planning for the future. 
The teach^ can choose those topics which seem to be of most 
concern to a particular group of shidents, using the developmental 
tasks as a starting point, but focusing on the specific aspects that 
seem most relevant; or students can be given a chance to determine 
the topics th^ want to focus on, with the teacher supplying the 
materials and the learning experiences suggested by the student 
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choixm* As fliUt all aipecta of the ptooess cuniculum» neiUt^ 
teadi«r dominttioii nor total fteedom tcx wbadmts it ideal* Coopera- 
tive planning it tu more Uke^r to be successful 
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In 1972 in Florida I had to predict the financial future of hi^er 
education. It will be dim> I prophe^ed. Hardi>re8sed legislatures 
will cut funds for public institutions^ and soaring tuition will com- 
bine with low public confidence to threaten enrollments at all but 
the most prestigious private institutions* As enrollment shrinks, 
overextended institutions, locked into programs taught by tenured 
fieunitty, will divide fewer dollan among a constant number of de- 
partments. In less than ten years, I wrote, they will all exist at bare 
subsistence level, competing among themsebes both for dollan 
shrunken by inflation and for fewer and fewer students. 

When I moved to New York City a year later and saw how 
money was allocated and spent> I remarked to colleagues at Hunter 
Codege that we woe headed for serious trouble. **Nonsens<, 
Lucille/* said my department chair, nnilingandreassuringfy patting 
my hand. **The whole city of New York would have to go bank- 
rupt first." 

With a leoord like that, it is with some caution that! write about 
what will sh^ curricula of the future in community colleges. 

My predictions in the early '703 took no ability as a seer, since 
the evidence upon which they were based was readily availaUe to 
everyone. They did require, however, something that is difficult 
for everyone, the recognition that we may have to believe and act 
upon predictions we do not v?ant to hear. Indeed, had Freud ex- 
plored this pervasive human trait, today we would all study the 
Cassandra Complex. 

The determinism underlying what Freud did explore pervades 
the miyor influences upon community college curricula today and 
will for the foreseeable future. Many of us do not want to hear 
this because it implies that our professional fates are largely beyond 
our control, but the facts suggest that neither £iculty nor admin- 
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tittitofi can dictate the dizections community college cuniculA will 
take. We can, at best* only modify their destinations^ but only if 
we recognize and act upon the facts. 



FactoiB bfluencing the Curriculum 

As professionals we want community college pmgiams to be based 
upon educational concepts. Nonetheless, unpalatable as the fftct 
may be, curriculum follows money more closely than it follows 
educational ideals. The allocation of money is in turn influ^iced 
by th]»e facton external to the <K>mmunity college. Students and 
their parceptions of which courses are "useful" are the strongest 
direct influence. Outside funding sources influmce both directly 
and indirectly wh^ the monqr and the curricula go. finally, the 
requirements of mtyor four^year tranef^ institutions have a strong 
effect upon connmunity collie students' choices. 

The two primary sources of money for community colleges ate 
public funds and tuition. Most of the public money is-alk>cated on 
a sustaining, annual basis by state and local governments, the latter 
usually b^g the county and, sometimes, municipality. The nugor 
portion of these funds is allocated according to an Institution's 
total credit hours, or fUll-Ume student equivalents* So the number 
of courses for which students register determines the financial base 
of <K>lleges. Federal funds, though they support a few specific pro- 
grams, afford their miyor support through tuition, in the form of 
direct grants and loans to students. Consequent^, both of the ma* 
jor sources of a community college's financial support are directly 
determined by how many students take which courses. And that 
shapes curriculum, because, in a time of falling enrollments and 
strong <K>mpetition for students, only those colleges that attract a 
sufficient number of students can maintain their faculties, their 
buildings, and their support facilities* 

While student preference has always had some influence upon 
curriculum, it has become a migor factor in recent years, partly as 
a result of the public's demand that professors pay attention to 
undergraduates and that <K>lleges respond to students' concerns. 
Public attitudes are reflected not only in the distribution of money 
to students rather than to institutions, but also in the current jar* 
gon that refers to students as "consumers" of education, with its 
implication that they "purchase" courses from educational "super* 
markets.*' 

Is I 
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TliMe tttitiuki have a direct effect on whkh counes ''aelL" 
Both younfMT md older itudentt, lecogiuzing the owdentiaUng 
ftmcUon of a collate education, appioach higher education laigely 
at job ttaining, foUowing Royall TyVa^$ centurwa-okt admonition 
to ^Inind the nam chance/* And although t^ly aifluait young 
people may have the option to bypaii college for a time, when they 
mutt become lelffupporting, they too return to college for the 
oedoiti^ Conaequently, to the nujority of conununity college 
ftudentit education is at beet a aecondary concern in their schooling. 
In theae circumstances the chamcterisUcs of community college 
students axe even more important now than they were in the past, 
because they illuminate the kinds of courses students select. Char- 
acteristics vary, of comae, from school to school, but general 
demogr^>hic features of students are discernible. 

A Profile of the Community College Student 

Established homes, jobs, and Camilies limit most adults who return 
to coU^ to the closest and, frequent^, Ivmt expensive college 
available, usually the local community college. Moreover, veterans 
still make up a large proportion of the student body on many cam- 
puses. Thus, the avmge age of students in conununity cotfeges 
now ranges from mid- or late twenties to mid-thirties. 

Both older students and recent high school graduates reflect the 
.ethnic and economic range of the local community. In-town cam- 
puses may be largely black; campuses in suburt)s may be mostly 
white. But in most community colleges, students from affluent 
homes sit next to students on wdfore rolls, and their goals cover 
an equals wide spectrum. First^neration college students often 
are tfaare solely to access to jobs, prompting a pragmatic atti- 
tude toward their choice of college courses. Most hope to transfer 
to a senior institution iriien they complete their Associate of Arts 
degree. Students with coUegeeducated parents, who grew up with 
the expectation of a college career, are equally pragmatic in their 
course selections, viewing the community college primarily as a 
way station on the road to a four-year college or university. 

These broad diaracteristics illuminate today's enrollment pat- 
terns, and the influences they will exert upon tomorrow's curricu- 
lum. Older students are ftequent^ part*timer$ whose selections at 
the '^supermarket" are determined either by job preparation and 
advancement requirements or by a desire for intellectual stimula- 
tion- They are practical about their education, however, genmdly 
Umiting their enrollment in courses they consider stimulating, or 
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"tultUling/* to those that also "count'' to waiddegTM 
Younger students^ who aUo frequently hold jobs whether they en- 
roll tot a full' ot parttime credit load, general^ exhibit a **What- 
do4-have*to4uve?'' attitude at regiitiatioi), too often taking courses 
at if they yme medictne, only because they are preschbed ot be* 
cause they fiiUUl transfer requjrem^ts. For upwardly mobile, 
job*oriented students, this means they see as important on^ those 
courses that have a direct bearing on their specific job ot^ectives. 
Courses whidi mi^ fulfill degree requirements but do not have 
obvious signiOcance for job training are not perceived as important 
One student wanted to know, "Why do I have to take humanities? 
I*m going to be adoctor.'' When heacknowledged that Iiis future pa- 
tients would be humws, Iiis attitude was chastened but unchanged. 

The extent ot this job orientation is in interesting contrast to 
attitudes of a decade ot two ago. In the mid-'SQs the mqority of 
communis college stud^ts enrolled in liberal arts transfer pro- 
grams. One Southern state, in an effort to improve the status of 
community college career programs, insisted that new two-year 
schools be established first as technical schools and allowed them 
to add some liberal arts courses only after enrollment in the tech- 
nical two-year degree area was acceptable in order to prevent the 
dominance of the more popular and prestigious transfer programs. 
Books and artfcles about community colleges regularly bemoaned 
the problems this dominance created. For example, in 1965, before 
the Communis College of PhUade^hia opened its doors^ its plan- 
ners consulted writti local industries^ sudi as Philco, and tailored its 
technical curriculum to meet the hiring needs of local employers. 
The college opened with 1,000 places each in technical and liberal 
arts areas. After intensive recruiting, 800 students enrolled in the 
technical program; liberal arts enrolled the fUU 1,000 and turned 
away many more. 

At the ^d of the '70s, the pendulum had swung. Although 
technical programs may still trail in total enrollment, in part be* 
cause they msy not be acceptaUe for transfer credit^ business, allied 
health, and similarly **practioi|f" areas are growing. Furth^more, 
within liberal arts programs, courses the public perceives as**batic'' 
or **practical,'' such as grammar, usage, and technical writtng^ are 
in great demand, while enrollment in "impractical" courses sudi as 
literature continues to shrink. 

Among students enrolled in the first two years of a degree pro- 
gram, the same very practical economy in course selection prevails. 
A few of the more sophisticated students planning to transfer to 
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MfiicNT iiutitutioM may not even seek auocitte degrees^ but initeid 
may juit take coum that meet lequiiem^ 
iffhefe they will complete bachelor degreea. If community coUege 
ooucie^ even thoae u atanda^ at ficeahman compoaition^ do not 
apeci0caUy toSM the senior coU^'a lequtiements, the mote 
knowledgeable students do not emoU in them. 

Indirect lnfiu€nee$ on thejCurrhutum 

Student attitudes and enrollment patterns that result Irom them 
also affect college cuiricula in other^ leta ditect ways. For example^ 
the much discusaed pul^ loaa of conlideice in higher education 
has had little verifiable effect upon total undograduate enrollment. 
Othar facton^ suchuthenumberofei^tem year olds in the gen- 
eral population » the end of the Vietnam war^ and gmeral economic 
conditions^ have bad more apparent effect upon whether students 
enroUand upon ttw number of credits they take* 

The lots of public confidence in higher education occutred, in 
laige part^ because coUege degrees fiuled to meet public expecta- 
tions of guaranteeing graduates afiluence and job security. These 
expectations had been raised largely u a result of government* 
iponsored promotions. In reaction to the 1957 Russian laundting 
of ^utnik I, the Uuted States undertook to ofibet Russian tech- 
nok^ticalsuperiority by stimulating the ptoduction ofh^y trained 
scientists and tecbnictans. To meet these goals» it launched a pro- 
motion cMipaign that advertized the statisUcai fact that the more 
formal education a penton completed vras directly related to h^er 
lifetime eaminga. CoUege graduates^ many of them with advanced 
degreea^ eventually aaturated the job market until, in a lowing 
economy, it could not absorb their vast numbm* IronkaUy, the 
success of this years-long campaign was a mi^ Uctar in destroying 
both the correlation lupportktg it and the public confidence that 
colleges and univ^tites bad long enjoyed. Higher education^ not 
the faulty logic, became suspect. Sh trm^tghrkL 

But los:^ of its prtttige did not drive consumers out of the aca- 
demic marketplace; they just dianged their shopping habits. ^Che 
larger the number of coUege^ucated P^ple, the more extensively 
employers appl^ the credenttaling function of a college degree. 
In a catch-22 progression, they upped the ante; jobs that once 
required a hi(^ school d4>loma now demand a coUege degree. 

Distrust of higher education, wedded to the necessity to have a 
degree in ord^ to compete forjobs, foitersambtvalenoe and creates 
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a combination of contempt and desire. These symptoms result in 
the Peripatetic Student Syndrome, a drop-in, dropout, part-time, 
college^witching attendance pattern many students display. In 
commuter community colleges, the effects of this syndrome and 
students* sporadic commitnient to education mafee course schedul- 
ing for coUeges a four4imeSpa-year crap game, with the colleges 
betting and the students setting the odds. No longer can schools 
count On the megority of their students to enter in the bdl of one 
yea:: and graduate* in the spring of the neict or assume they will 
take a predictable sequence of courses. Students enroll in courses 
offered in their **free" time, fighUy scheduling work and class ttme> 
The odds in the colleges* scheduling gamble are further affected if 
competing institutions within commuting distance enter similar 
courses in the credit-hour sweepstakes. 

As a result, colleges schedule required courses, and if their 
guesses about numbers of students are inaccurate, open or cancel 
sections depending upon actual enrollment. Electives, however, axe 
much less of a sure thing because they face the competition of other 
electives. This results in a reluctance to include a wkle variety of 
such courses that tie up rooms, faculty, and students which could 
otherwise go to courses more likely to ^^ftoat." Ultimately those 
that are not popular enough to fill a classroom each term are can- 
celled, if they are cancelled frequently enough, th^ are no longer 
scheduled, r^aidless of their educational value. At Prince George*s 
Community College in metropolitan Washington, D.C^ for example, 
most students elect American Literature to fiitfiU their En^ish 
requirement Other courses, such as British or Workl Literature, 
either enroll only half as many students or so few they must be 
cancelled. If enrollment is consistently low, they may become ca- 
sualties in the curriculum ^mble. One consequence, therefore, of 
the Peripatetic Student Syndrome is that it encourages colleges to 
limit courses to those required, augmented only by '^popular** 
electives, to the detriment of curricular breadth, depth, and intel- 
lectual rigor. 

Moreover, a high percentage of part-time students also increases 
educational expenses, but adds no additional income. For example, 
the costs of registering part-timers, keeping their records, and pro* 
viding other services as diverse as counseling and parking space are 
the same as for full-time students; thus, two half-time students, 
whose tuition and public funding produce the same income as one 
full^imer, cost twice as much to process. As the Proposition lliir- 
teen reaction to ever increasing taxes spreads across the country. 
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Inducing CAP and TRIM !aw^ that limit local taxes and expradi- 
turn to set amounts and spawtung proposals for a constitutional 
amendment^ the increased costs of processing part-time students 
will further limit the money available to educate them. As a conse- 
quence, oviy fUlttime students will be admitted or college curricula 
will be narrowed even more or both. All of these effects wilt diminish 
the quality, the flexibility, and the accessibility of higher education 
in open-door community colleges. 



Summary 

And so we come full circle. Curriculum follows money. And for 
those of us who are among the puritan divines (as described by 
Edmund Volpe in a succeeding chapter) proselytizing our **impas- 
sioned vision < < * of a liberal arts educabon,*' how can we spread 
the gospel in a marketplace where the main chance reigns supreme? 
And how can we exercise firee will in a world where external forces 
predestine our fates? 

As for Jonathan Edwards's disciples, so for us. Th^ are no easy 
answers, but we should not give up hope for salvation, for ourselves 
or for our students. Our mission is to educate them while th^ 
earn their job credentials and to hope that wb^i they have both, 
th^ will value the education more. 
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English Program: 
A Competencies Model 



KarlK.'hiylor 
Illinois Ctoti^CoUeg^ 

In her acclaimed Erron and Expectations^ Sbaugbnessy says, **We 
lack developmental models for the maturation of writing skills 
among young* native-speaking adults and can only theorize about 
the adaptability of other models for the students'' (p. 119). Without 
sudi a guide, many community college writing programs are often 
based on what is done at a nearby university: one semester of re- 
medial grammar review for the basic writing (BW) student^ a course 
in expository writing for typical freshman during their first semes- 
ter^ and an introduction to literature study during their second 
semester. {Basic writing^ or BW, is a term that was apparentiy satis- 
factory to Shaughnesgy for describing these kinds of students, so I 
will use it in this chapter.) Likewise, community ccdlege literature 
offerings frequently resemble those at nearby universities: various 
genre, film» and survey courses. Such a model for writing and Utera* 
ture study may make good sense for the typical university^ but it 
deserves close scrutiny before it is considered acceptable for the 
community college. The reasons fbr the scrutiny are quite simple: 
rtandardized test scores, prior preparation, and reading sldlls. 

Firsts without admissions standards the two-year college attracts 
an entirely different kind of student than the typical university, as 
Cross has pointed out in a number of her books. As one indication 
of those differences, consider the American College Test (ACT), 
which is often utilized as a placement tool* The average En^h 
ACT score for a community college student in Illinois is 17; the 
same score for freshmen entering the University of Illinois is 27. 
Although someone is likely to say that the ten-point spread indicates 
community college students are hopelessly deficient (a score of 11 
places them in the lower thirc* nationally), I believe the scores 
simply suggest differences oetween the two groups of students. 
Among these differences are less writing experience and consider- 
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ably less knowledge of grammar. Theselowscoresshouldnotimp^, 
however, that the skills of the second group cannot be improved— 
or that using a university model will bring community college stu- 
dents up to a level comparable to their peers in the four*year scbool. 
Logically, then, if there are differences between these two groups 
of students, different programs are needed to meet their needs* 

The second reason for scrutiny is closely tied to the fir$t^ one. 
Part of the differences noted above can be attributed to prior ex- 
pmence with composition. For example, if students have done 
consklacable writii^ in high sdiool, their preparation should influ- 
ence the type of college course to which they should be exposed. 
The reverse is also reasonable. If they have done very Uttle writing 
previously, they should have an entirely different college course. 
Therefore, any sound writing program must reftect the preparation 
and skills of the students taking the courses. 

Third, scrutiny is important because many community college 
students do not read as well as their counterparts attheuniversity. 
Although more research needs to be conducted on this problem, a 
few schools have tested or are testing their students and have found 
that typical two-year college freshmoi read at the tenth-grade level 
or below. Two such schools are Moraine Valley in Palos HUls, Illi- 
nois, and Illinois Central College in East Peoria^ Illinois. For other 
studies see Anderson (1973), Zaccario et at (1972), Bashinski 
(1973), Kahn (1974), and LeFevre (1973). 

The low reading scores are significant for writing instructbn in 
several ways. First, students obviously cannot read textbooks writ* 
ten two or more years beyond their ability; by the same token, if 
^ey are unable to read explicit expository prose without great dif- 
ficulty, literature, with its subtle inferences, will be beyond their 
present abQities. Second, if studentsdonotreadatthetwelfth-grade 
level or above, it is believed by mai^ teachers that their compoMng 
skills will lag even further behind ^ce writing is [wbably more 
difficult than reading. Forthesereasons— low test scores, weak prior 
preparation, and low reading skills^^e university model does, not 
seem particularly relevant to the needs of community college stu- 
dents. A curriculum especially designed for them appears appro- 
priate and logical 

A New Model 

Shaughnessy's observation that we lack a model was probab^ 
accurate. A number of short studies and a long one may contribute 
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significantty to a potential modd of an English program for the 
community college. None of th^ present a broad theory^ but to* 
gether they form parts of a kind of mosaic^ incomplete but devel- 
oping. By putting all these pieces together^ we will have a much 
better view of a curriculum than we previously had. 

Moffett^s Teaching the Vniver^ ofDiscour^ (1968) was one of 
the first attempts to ou^c a systematic language cuiriculum 
ftom the elementazy school through the.eai)y years of collegie. Al- 
though it was an important and influential work^ Moffett had not 
really tested bis ideas; they were m^ly tfaeoreticied notions. Th^ 
fore, ne Devehpment of Writing AbUities iBnt;U>n etal,» 1975) is 
extremely important because it attempts to study and test many 
of Mofifett^s ideas in the classroom^ 

Britton and his colleagues went into the En^ish schools and 
examined how writing Abilities develop in children age elayen to 
eighteen and what assignments fostered tiiat development. Although 
some teachers subscribe to the notion that students itnprove their 
writing by m^ly writings Britton found that particular assignments 
were more successful than others. This should come as no surprise. 
Teachers of math^atics^ for example, would not teach multipli- 
cation until addition and subtraction were mastered because suc- 
cess with multq>lication depends on knowledge of the other two 
subskills. My point is that without a mod^l language curriculum, 
we may be asking for students to perform tasks without the requi- 
site subskills. I brieve students in the two-year college may be 
found at any one of the stages of language development, and for 
them to move to their highest levdofachievement, we must develop 
courses that meet their needs. 

Thus, we must develop programs for eighteen year olds who 
may be iound at the second stance, the fourth, or maybe even the 
first. To meet the needs of a heterogeneous student body, we need 
three types of writing courses: several for the BW student and per- 
haps two for the transferlevel student. This series of courses, which 
might numb^ as many as six or eight, is unusual because it does 
not tump all basic writers into one category. Although these courses 
will be described in detail later, I believe they should be covered 
generally here. 

Instead of emphasizing grammar and elementazy organization, 
the basic writing classes, I bdieve, should focuson thedevek)pment 
of fluency and specificity, while the initial transfer course should 
stress organization. The second teansfer course should center on 
argumentation and perhs^s the research paper. If my own eicperi- 
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ence is typical, I would antic^ate that 30 to 50 p€icent of all 
entaring beshmen would be enrolled in some kind of BW course, 
0guEei that are consistent with what Roueche and Snow (1977) 
have suggested. 

No doubt critics will detect the absence of Hteratuie in this writ* 
ing cuzriculunt. As Tway (1976) has pointed out^ no research to 
date has demonstrated that the study of Hterature will unprave 
writingf and as Britton et al. (1975) have said, many stud^ta ob* 
^ct to writing about what someone else has written. Therefore, 
Britton recommends personal experience as the principal source of 
ideas for composition. Some teachers may believe they must teadi 
litmture to unprove student reading skills, but I believe this notion 
ignores the di^culty of literature and the complexity of reading 
instruction. For tliat reason, I believe reading instruction should 
be left to those professionally trained to deal with this liighly so* 
phisticated problem. Thus, because many community college 
students have so many problems in writing and the time available 
to help them is ^o hmited, priority must be placed on composition. 



The Development of Fluency: The Theory 

Judging from my experiences, many English teachers are cau^t 
up in a kind of dubious haste; they seem to want to deemphasize 
the means and emphasize the ends. They give the unpression of 
hurrying through the preliminaries so they can do something im< 
portant like teach the term pap^ or discuss Sitas Marner. My suspi- 
cions were reinforced by Britton's stu<i^. He and his colleagues 
found one chief characteristic of most writing assignments given in 
the British schools: teachers frequently adced students to write 
papers for wliich they were inadequately prepared* The teachers 
bad not really attempted to develop a sequential writing program, 
moving from short writing assignments to bnger ones, from the 
simple to the complex, and from the concrete to the abstract. The 
situation is probably little different in this counfry. (For example, 
I know of one community college where the t&m pap^ is tau^t 
in basic writbig.) 

The problem of sequence is particularly acute in the two«year 
college because of the heterogeneous student population. Perhaps 
40 to 50 percent of the students have had so little previous writing 
experience (see Sliaughnes^) that their ddlls lag far bdiind their 
pem at the university; moreover, within this group the range of 
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skills is enonnous. In fact, it is difficult initially to distinguish be- 
tween students who have little ability and those who have had little 
experience. The difference is crucial For that reason, BW students 
cimnot simply be placed arbitrarily into one category as they so 
often are* To my way of thinking^ BW students Cidl into two broad 
categories: those who do not write satisfactorily because they have 
serious learning problems and those who do not write satisfactorily 
because they have not written. The distinctions between the two 
groups are extremely important because they will suggest different 
ways of overcoming or reducing writing problems in the respec- 
tive categories. 

The development of a BW cuiticuhim is highly complicated^ 
requiring familiarity with the other modes of communication: lis- 
tening^ speaking, reading^ and writing. These modes are commonly 
introduced at the primary and elementary levels roughly in the 
above sequence. This order seems not only to follow our natural 
language devek)pment, but also to move from the simple to the 
complex. As Kroll (1977) has shown^ speech is the most effective 
w^ of communicating tor most youngsters through at least the 
fourth grade. If the language skills develop at the usual rate^ by 
t^proximately the sixth grade some youngsters are beginning to 
commmiicate more precisely in writing than in speaking. As the 
years go by, written communication shouk] become more effec- 
tive than the spoken. 

For one reason or another^ the first group of BW studentsHJiose 
with serious learning tm)blems— has not experienced this customary 
development Their writing skills still lag £ar behind their oral skills. 
Since they have done little writing previously, Shaughnessy (1977) 
believes many students do not grasp the differences between oral 
and written language. 

Unaware of the wiys m which writing h different from speaking, 
he [the basic writer} Imposes the conditions of speech upon writ* 
tng. Man extension of speech^ writing doe&, of course, draw heavily 
upon a writer^^ competencies as a speakerHiis grammattcat intui* 
tions, his vocabulaty, his strategies for making and ordering state* 
ments, etc, but it also demands new competencies^ namely the 
skills of the encoding procc^ (handwriting, spellbig, punctuation) 
and the skill of obiecttfying a statement, of lookhig at tt^changhig 
it by additions^ subtractions, substitutions, or inversions, taking 
the time to get as close a fit as possible between what he means 
and what he says on paper, (p. 79} 
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The Devetopmentof Fluency: The Practice 

To meet the needs of the BW student at this stage of devebpment^ 
I bciieve a curriculum that initially stresses fluidity or fluency in 
writing must be developed. Hhe students must learn to express 
themselves with reasonable ease in writing (see Mo£fett» 1968, and 
Britton et aL, 1975). The long-term objective is to make them feel 
almost as comfortable writing as speaking. 

At this point the students' writing will probably resemble talking 
very closely, pei^aps being characterized by weak organization, 
questbnable usage, incompleteness, colloquialisms, and an imper- 
fect balance between detail and generality. When this talking is 
written down, it will usually exhiUt inisspetlings, punctuation 
problems, repetition, tack of clarity, weak syntax, and a general 
tack of precision. Nevertheless, since the writers are mmp^ being 
asked to place their words on paper and since no one needs to 
understand what they have written except themselves, all these 
**etrois" should be i^ored without conmient for the time being 
(see Squire and Applebee, 1969). They should be tolerated because 
if teachers become concerned with correctness too early, the goal 
of fluidity will never be reached (see Britton et al., 1975). 

The typesof writing assignments that foster fluidity are generally 
narrative. Britton (1975) and Shaughnessy (1977) both suggest 
that students at this time should be assigned topics based on their 
own experience. The work of Macrorie (1970) and Kelly (1973, 
1974) would seem especially iq[>propriate for this stage* I have had 
success asking students to write seven short assignments (from 50 
to 500 words) that focus on improving their setf-concept; in so doing 
they explore their successes, achievements, accomplishments, and 
goals* The chief purposes of the assignments are to help students 
overcome their hatred or fear of writing andtheir inatnlity to put 
words on paper. Grammar is tau^t on an individual basis and is 
subservient to actual writing. 



The Develi^pment of Specificity: The Theory 

In my experience with BW students over the last ten years, I have 
found that most are deficient because they have done littte or no 
writing. The most glaring prablem with these students is thdr tack 
of specificity. For example, if they are asked to write a descr^tion 
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of a loom, the lesult is often a vague list of objects and adjectives 
that would fit ahnost any room. As Hillocks (197S) has said^ **Ex- 
pcfience in teaching composition at every level firom seventh grade 
to advanced writing courses intended for college sophomores reveals 
one common problem: lack of specificity. The occasional striking 
detail is a weteome oasis in a dry desert of generalization" (p. 1). 
Some teachers may think students write so generally because they 
lack the interest or concern for such mattei^s. However^ a body of 
research has begm to show us that the cause is highly complicated^ 
involving such psychokigical factors as perceptual and cognitive 
development 

Here is a grammatically correct student example lacking details 
that would make it meaningful: 

The living room is large with doots opening into the kitch«n^ 
dining room, and the front porch> Along the sides of the room are 
various pieces of fumiture^everal sofas and several targe arm 
chairs. In a comer of the room is a large book case, filled with 
many large hardbound books and some paperbacks. In the middle 
of the west wall is a fireplace with a brass trimmed glass door 
coveiing the opening of the fire box. There iscarpetingon the floor. 

The person who wrote this paragraph was not blind, but he did 
not see the details necessary for writing a specific description. Note 
all the necessary qualities he ignored or left out: the actual size of 
the room, the kinds and styles of furniture, the condition of all 
the contents, the colors, the kinds of books, the textures of all the 
materials, and the like. Many teachers might respond to the pt^er 
with the marginal comment **Be specific!''; but the problem is 
much more complicated and requires instruction that will develop 
the perceptual skills, the sensory powers of discrinunation. Vernon 
(see 1937, 1952, 1957, 1966, 1971) and Gibson (see 1969), two 
of the principal psychologists who have studied perceptual develop- 
ment, have pointed out that human b^gs learn to see, hear, and 
taste specifically; hence, perceptual or sensory awareness is not an 
automatic process. 

Another cause of too much generality is cognitive egocentricism, 
which was originally defined by Piaget (19S5) and has been reHned 
more recently by other researchers* The term means **a cognitive 
state in which the cognizer sees the world firom a single point of 
view only^his own^but without knowledge of the existence of 
viewpoints or perspectives and . without awareness that he is 
the prisoner of his own'' (Flavell, 1963, p. 60). Through practice 
talkkig with others, by age eight children have overcome part or 
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most of this problem of egocentricism in speech. However^ when 
childien begm writing, this same difficulty with egocentricism 
appears in written communication. Research on the role of egocen- 
tricism in composition is uncommon, but KroU (1977) completed 
a major study on fourth graders and Taylor (1972) reported on 
the same difficulty in adults taking basic English. Chronological 
age appears to have little to do with egocentricism; it appears to be 
a problem for most fourth graders as well as for some BW students 
in college. (For instance, the student example given earlier is typical 
of a writer who is egocentric, who sees little need for addressing an 
audience.) 

Complicating the problem of egocentricism is the difficulty some 
students have bridging the gap between oral and written communis 
catbn. As Shaughness^/ (1977) has said, many beginning writers, 
regardless of age or year in school, visualize writing as the ivocess 
of recording speech on paper. Yet, in order to write well, people 
must do without partictilar habits of oral language (such as the use 
of gestures to indicate various persons or olqects) and acquire the 
new skills (such as the precise use of nouns and pronouns) needed 
to address an audience effectively. Shaughnessy did some pioneering 
work on the differences between oral and written language, and 
solid st*idy has since been done by Rubin (1978) atui Schallert et 
al. (1977). To overcome the problems of egocentricism, perceptual 
development, and the gulf between oral and written language, new 
exercises and assignments must be created for that large group of 
students who are unable to write clear^ and specifically. 

The Development of Specificity: The Practice 

Specificity is a skill worthy of concentration, unimpeded by con* 
flicting goals such as correct spelling or punctuation. To overcome 
problems of vagueness and inadequate perceptual development, 
descr^>tive as^gnments are very helpful, but the number and type 
have to be carefully selected and controlled because complete &ee- 
domin the selection of topicsinvites potential trouble. For example, 
descriptive papers of a very general nature, such as what it^s like to 
be a college fteghman or what a whole town looks like, are a mistake. 
X>epending on their experience, students seem to need five to eight 
or more descriptive assignments that range firom the simple to the 
complex, the short to the long, and the concrete to tiie abstract. 
For instance, wfth my weakest BW students, I ask them to write 
papers describing geometric diagrams (eee Taylor, 1972). These 
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asstgnments are narrow in scope and quite specific because the 
students write about a given geometric figuie that we both can see. 
We both can bok at the ftguie^ compare it to the mitten descrip* 
tion» and determine if the writer has been complete and specific. 
The diagrams are also litnited because they involve only a series of 
oneHlimensional Unes^ an^es^ and curves; students thus are not 
faced with describing several dtmenstons^ color^hue^ and other such 
features. This descriptive assignment is further limited because sight 
is the only sense that is employed and the student does not have 
to select some material to include and some to delete. The latter is 
particularly important because the process of learning what should 
be included ancl what excluded is difficult; that process should be 
stressed after a student has learned to perceive everything there is 
to describe in a given assignment. (Hillocks [1975] has compiled a 
number of comparable assignments that assist in overcoming ^o- 
centricism^ fostering perceptual development^ and bridging the gap 
between oral and written language.) 

Some BW students are capable of dealing with considerably 
bax)ader assignments that gradually incorporate all the senses and 
lead to more precise and thorough compositions. For th^ I 
recommend more elaborate kinds of tasks: describing a small ob- 
ject, a place^ a p^on; describing how people talk; writing a profile; 
narrating a personal experience; and» fmally^ writing a [Hrocess or 
summary paper (see Taylor^ 1973). These assignments^ which con- 
stitute one entire course^ must be carefully selected so they are se- 
quential—the length of compositions is car^iilly controlled so the 
students write less at the b^^ing and more at the end» ranging 
from 250 to 1,000 words, and the content moves ftom simple to 
complex and concrete to abstract. 

For example^ when describing an object small enough thatexclu- 
sion is not a problem^ the students must look carefully enough to 
fmd all the details necessary to describe it. In the second task the 
students discover that describing a place is more than listing every- 
thing in that place. They learn that good description involves 
selection of key features using all the senses and emphasis on the 
important facets of the place. This assignment shows students how 
to extract a few key elements from a multitude of potential charac- 
teristics. Other assignments involve the selection of even more 
abstract qualities in subjects. This concentration on description 
and the development of perception may seem excessive^ but the de- 
velopment of writing skills is a long-term proposition and attempts 
U> reduce the amount of time required ai*e likely to end in failure 
or partial success. Without the means> there can be no satisfactory 
end product 
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A Moment on Grammar 

Mftny experienced BW teachcfs nuiy question the conspicuous 
absence of gnunmar instruction in this pr<^ram. The reason for 
this it twofold: I have never been successful in teaching formal 
grtminar, and the research indicates littte correlation between in- 
cseaied knowledge of grammar and improved writing. (For further 
information, see Meckel, 1963, Braddock et al., 1963, Moffett, 
1968, and EUey et al., 1976.) MoffeU (1968) clearly and distinct^ 
points out the meaning of the research data: 

Wiat his been rather deOnHely proven so far _ . b that paislni; 
and diagnmtflft of sentences^ mmorizinft the nomendituie and 
definitions of parts of speech^ «nd otherwise ieamiiig the concepts 
of tiaditional* dassiticatory gnunmar do not leduce enors. Wien 
comctness b the foal» the« studies show an incidental and individ^ 
Uil approach to eirors U more en^ctive. In other words, the pre- 
occupation that iftsptied the bulk of this researdi-conectnessHs 
piedsely that aspect of composiUon to which grammar study has 
nothing to contribute, (p. 164) 

Like most teachers, I am concerned about faulty grammar, but I 
believe placing too much emphasis on granunar instruction will 
consume precious time that can be more proTitaUy spent on other 
activities and asdgnments. In addition I am convinced that the 
traditional workbook method of teaching some aspects of grammar 
is needlessly abstract fpT many students* I believe such an approach 
is not meaningful beoiuse grammar problems often stem from habit 
and from oral language. Students make such errors as dropped end- 
ings in writing because the people with whom they associate often 
do not use these endings in their speech. To overcome this prokdem, 
an approach that teaches students to hear the endings before th^ 
are expected to use them in writing seems most usefuL 

To confront the problem of proper endingSt the student is given 
three similar sentences typed on a ^eet; 

We walk across the street. 
We walks across the street. 
We walked leross the street 

Then onatape recorder the gtudenthears one ofthe three sentences 
(the third) being read and Is asked to indicate which of the three 
sentence was read* Experience has diown tliat students with basic 
writing problems often cannot hear correct endings or other basic 
features of English grammar. For example, a colleague and I have 
found many students who could not select the correct sentence 
from the three listed above because they could not hear the -$ or -ed 
endin|!». This suggests that faulty grammar may be more an auditory 
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or oral problem than a writing proUem. Therefore, changing gimni' 
niatical patterns and habits may be handled more efficiently and 
effectively with a tape program than with a traditional grammar 
book or workbook. 



The Development of Organizatio!! Skills: Theory and Practice 

I would reserve the teaching of organization for fustsemestertrans- 
far En^ish, and I would concentrate on these rhetorical types in 
this order: process, comparison-contrast, classification, definition, 
summary^ and causeeffect (Because description and narration were 
emphas^ed in the previous courses, I would not cover them in this 
couTM and would suggest them as prerequisites for transfer English.) 
This order for the rhetorical types aUows the students to deal with 
abstractions last, after they have had some experience writing snd 
some concentration on specific, concrete topics. I wouM teach the 
rhetorical types, not because they represent various ways of organ^ 
izing written material, but because they help the students develop 
their ability to think. 

I have found that students have basically two problems with the 
rhetorical types* First, a &w have such confused thinlcing that they 
are unable to grasp the significance of organization; as a result, 
their writing lacks structure. Second, large numb^ of students are 
able to understand the rhetorical types, but they are on^ able to 
use the modes m the most superficial ways. When I began mvesU* 
gating these two problems several years ago (see Tayfor, 1978)» I 
initial^ believed the students either could not organize or their ideas 
and experiences ware too synthetic, mundane, or immature. I 
viewed weak student achievement, then, as a writing, not a cogni^ 
tive, problem. 

A Cognitive'Devehpmentat Approach to the Mode^ 

After studying Piaget, I began to realize that English teachers, when 
dealing with the rhetorical types» were making an assumption about 
their students' cognitive development. They assumed students knew 
how to perform the mental operations of comparison, definition^ 
and classification, but they needed to learn how to write compari* 
son, definition, and clasdflcation papers. However, it seemed pos^ 
sible that some students had trouble vrith tiie rhetorical ^p^ 
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bectute they did not know how to compare^ define^ oi classify oi 
could do to only at the simpleit leveL 

Fiafet and otbm haw pointed out that an individual aeems to 
ptofreit cc^nitively thio^eh four stages, bom the sMUOty-motoi 
and imopmitional to the concrete and the fonnal level of opem* 
tioni. To wnpUty somewhat, one could say that a pmon at the 
thiid stage^ the concrete, learnt a concept or acquires a skill best 
while actually manipulating concrete objects. For example, the 
concept of comparison^ntnst is best taught to students at the 
concrete level by using two objects that can be handled or examined 
clos^; and, indeed, this approach is common during the firstyears 
of elemmtary schooL Once studmts b ive reached the fonnal level 
of op«ntions» however, they can gra^ the concept of comparison 
in an abstract manner. Instruction can then take place without 
reference to concrete objects, as it usually does beginning with the 
junior sdiool years or earlier. 

Despite Piagers hypothesis that seventeen or eighteen year olds 
shouki have arrived at the formal level, I concluded that many of 
my stud^ts might not have fully leached that point. If so, my in* 
stiuction, geared to the fonnal, was directed at minds unable to 
understand what I ww trying to teach. In otb^ words, a writing 
problem might be a manifestatk)n of a much more basic problem 
in cognitive develoiHoent. Rfwaichconducted by science educators 
supp<»is this view. It shows tbat many young adults have not 
reached the fonnal level of operations; instead, they operate at the 
concrete or at a transitional point somewh«De between the concrete 
and formal levels. Representative of these studies are Campbdl 
(1977), Dunlap and Fasio (1976), Ckifflths (1976), and McKinnon 
and Renner (1971). Althot^ these studies ww mcouraging, they 
focused on various Fiagetian experiments such as conservation of 
numba or volume; that is, th^ measured whether stud^ts could 
gnq> scientific phenomena. None direct^ investigated the'rhetori- 
cal modes or types that seemed as fundamental as some of Fiaget's 
tasks. 

To test my notions, I developed a course that dealt with the 
rhetorical types but started at a much lower level than usuaL 
Unlike othor such courses, I assumed students were at the cor.crete 
or transitk)nal levels and therefore needed basic **hands^n'' 
instructk)n in order to leamhow to write papers uaingtheifaetorical 
patterns. For example, when teaching classification, I began by 
asking the students to p^orm several fypes of dasstficatory tasks. 
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Fiist, they given a set of blocks which they were to group in 
as many lexical ways as possible. Later I gave them pictures and 
figures to classify, and eventual^ I asked them to group a set of 
letters to the editor As far as possible, I tried to arrange the e:cer- 
cises in an ascending order of difficulty, moving ftom the perceptual 
and concrete to the abstract and formal. 

While I cannot report my findings in detail (see Taylor, 1978), I 
will make.a few observations. In the case of the blocks, the mean 
score was six out of a possible thirteen ways of clas^fying them. 
When I questioned several students privately, I found they had 
rather confused notions about this mode; most realize the material 
had to be grouped, but they did not understand that the categories 
must be related. Thus, they classified data without regard for the 
relationship between the cat^ories. I obtained similar findings for 
the other modes. 

What do these experiments mean for the classroom teacher? 
First, I believe we must be careful about casually dealing with the 
rhetorical types. Students obviously need instruction in them^ but 
our customary methods of instruction may not be particularly effec- 
tive with students in the commtmity college. Second, while I did 
not find students completely ignorant of the modes, I did find 
evidence indicating their knowledge is far less than we have sus- 
pected or assumed. And third, I found that b^inning with the 
concrete and moving toward the formal, rather than b^inning 
with the formal, produced better, more substantial papers. 



The Development of Argumentation and Research Skills; 
Theory and Piractice 

As one can see, the program I i^ave recommended for the com- 
munity college is cumulative, with each course concentrating on a 
specific skill. Once the basic skills of fluidity, specificity, and or- 
ganization are intact, we can consider teaching aigumentatk>n and 
research. In this last course in transfer English, the students need 
facility in those basic skills because each is essential to more sophisti- 
cated skills. 

For instance. If the students are not fiilly grounded in comparison- 
contrast and classification, they will have much more di^iculty 
with logic and the various forms of reasoning. Moreover, the research 
paper req«iires a great deal of knowledge of summary. If students 
cannot summarize what someone else has written, they will unin- 
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tentiona% (or intentbnaUy) plagiarize or xm entirely too much 
quotation in their research papers. Itiese are crucial issues that are 
more easily solved when studyhig summary than when discussing 
research. lif they are not clarified earlier^ the teacher needlessly 
complicates the instruction by having to deal with summary, foot- 
notes^ bibliographies^ note cards^ and outlines all at the same time. 
As Bruner has ^d^ these skills can be tauK^t successfully^ even to 
community college students^ if the instruction is broken downinto 
small segments that the students can grasp* We fail when we over- 
whehn them with too much to learn in too short a time. 



Literature in the English Program 

Once students have mastered fluidity^ specificity^ organization » 
and ai^umentation^ they are ready to app^ them in literature 
courses. Once the skills are intact^ literature can be an exciting^ 
pleasant experience; without them« literature study can be ex- 
tremely difficult. Literature plays a significant role ir humanizing 
our students, but I suspect that a new approach to teaching it is 
needed— breaking the instruction down into small pieces^ beginning 
at the concrete levels and carefiil^ selecting writing that is not too 
difficult. Once agamj suspect the university model has blinded us 
to the significant ways in which we can bring community college 
students to an appreciation of literature* 



Summary 



In this chapter I have e:q;)la)ned my vision of an English program 
for the community collie. The propo^ was stimulated by tlie 
fact that the student attracted to the two*year college is quite differ* 
ent from the one who attends a university : those in th e community 
coL'ege often have lower test scores^ less preparation in writing^ 
and weaker reading skills Uian their peers at the university. To meet 
the n^s of this heterogeneous group^ Ihavesuggestedasequential 
program of courses that stresses basic cognitive and writing skills. 
The program is tempered by the realization that a major share of 
the inflfuction will berpiher basic^ that we cannot teach everything 
at once» and that improving writing skills takes a great deal of time. 
Once these ^ills are raised to an adequate levels the traditbnal 
study of literature becomes possible and desirable. 
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16 Approaches to Cultural 
Studies at the Two-Year 
CoDege: Perspectives 
and Prescriptions 

Oeorge L. Groman 

Ficmllo H. LaGuaxdia Cominunity College, 
Long Island City, New York 



At the community college, perhaps more 50 than at other kinds of 
institutions, justification for supporting the humanities, indeed for 
supporting all of the liberal arts, is a oPntinuing necessi^. Students 
come to the community college specifically for training leading to 
careers, for work in basic or developmental skills when it has not 
been obtained elsewh^, or for enough in the way of college credits 
to tranter to a senior college. ^^Libctal arts" razors eie most often 
those students who have not yet decided on a specific career direc* 
taon* The more traditional and general purpose of the liberal arts, 
that of educating the whole pei^n for k)ng*range life experience, 
is simply not of interest to many students^ though, of course, strenu- 
ous faculty efforts can alter the situation— sometimes in striking 
and dramatic ways. 

In tentatively offering some g^^ objectives for the htunanities 
at the community college, and perhaps elsewhere, I would suggest 
that we begm with the student's primary concern, that of career 
preparation* In fSact there are solid precedentsforsuchan approach. 
As Olson (1977) points out, the study of the trivium dnd the qua- 
drivium in medieval times was directly related to the preparation of 
students for careers in the Church and State; only later, in the nine- 
teenth century, did the Aristotelian conception of eudaemonia^ 
happiness derived &om, among other activities^ ^^leisure which looks 
on the nature of things'*— take hold (pp, 5-6)* However, modem-day 
students, perhaps unlike their facidty counterparts, need no such 
reassurance £rom out of the past* They know well enough that 
economic survival niay depend on appropriate career choices and 
that status in their world can be vitally affected by such choices. 
The concern is and must be a central one. 
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PUtpoaes of the Xabend Arts 

It U worth noting that the arts do provide for careen of varying 
sorts, either direct^ or indirectly. Thdning in language arts (writing 
md speaking) can be essential for careers in management that re* 
quire writing or oral ability, for work in some health^lated fiekb, 
and, of course, for positions in the media. Foreign language training 
can lead to careers m, for instance, import<export jfirms as well as 
in government. Training in the visual arts can be useful in newly 
developing hospital and nursing home thorapy programs as well as 
in publishing. And training in music can lead to work in music 
publishing, in retailing, and in musical instrument repair as well as 
in performance. Where students deade on a bu^ess miyor and a 
liberal arts minor or the reverse, the combination may well 
enough for an entry-level positkin that can lead, eventually, to xm- 
usual and challenging career choices. Those colleges that actively 
seek to build links between the classroom and the world of work, 
by way of cooperative education programs and curricular reform, 
can contribute to theimmediate survival and ultimate strengthening 
^ of the liberal arts in any numb^ of areas. 

Such emphasis on woric is certainty not meant to obscure other 
necessary purposes. It is still important, as Reagor (1978) suggests, 
**io prepare bee men forcittzen^ip,"a**genefal ideal of the human- 
ities [wliich] has not altered much in the past 2,500 years" (p. 148). 
Where students are adequately prepared for th^^ reading, Sophocles' 
Antigone can still be *^Ievant" in suggesting the necessity for the 
responsible use of authority, Shakespeare's ^eit^y IVcan stUlspeak 
to us about the nature of workaday politics, and Kafka% The Castle 
can still recreate all too clearly the terror experienced by individuals 
who are subject to a remote and unpredictable authority. 

Finally, it seems to me, the humanities must provide a ftame- 
work for interpreting creative experience. It is often a good idea, 
as I have suggested ^Isewhare (1973), to introduce ttie student to a 
particular humanities disdpUne by means of a series of hands-on 
activities. But whatever the approach used, the student should 
eventual^ come to a greater awareness of human experience and 
the possibilities for creative invention used to describe it^ 

In the case of language arts, there are at^ number of possibilities* 
Students who are studying plays in an introductory course may 
find it helpful to view dramatic conflict Hrst in a life setting. I 
once took some students to visit a nearby courthouse where litigants 
were involved in bitter disputes. Later some members of the class 
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sought to rep'^diice in playlets of their own not only the sense of 
the arguments^ but also the underlying tensions. Students who tried 
the exercise learned a good deal about observational techniques, 
some important distinctions between life and art, and artistic 
judgment. 

Students studying poetry often complain that the poems they 
read are remote or boring; a good solution to the problem is to 
attempt an immediate in*class rewrite. Such poems as Wordsworth's 
*i Wandered Lonely as a Cloud'* and Keats*s *'Ode on a Grecian 
Urn*' are pa«.ticularly useful because they deal directly with the 
creative act and the responses to it as \7ell as with metaphoric usage. 
In attempting to rewrite the poems, most students will come to 
see why the poets have selected the particular words in thepoem 
and even why such selections are indicative of superior insight and 
imaginatbn. 

Still another approach is to create modem or lonal versions of 
literary works under discussion. The adaptatbns can be fascinating, 
but perhaps more important ultimately is the recognition of arche- 
typal patterns. The causes and effects of violence in Camus' The 
Stranger have wide applicatbn as do the withdrawals in Melville's 
^^Bartleby*' or the betrayals in such folk ballads as **Barbara Allen" 
and *^Lord Randal." As in the approaches cited earlier, the exercise 
of personal imagination comes firsts with the student moving from 
a personal knowledge and realities to those of the work. 

To be sure, the community college student, even one committed 
primarily to the liberal arts, will in all probability not go much be- 
yond introductory-level work^ but such an individual may have 
made a significant beginning in learning. Moreover^ the quality of 
the involvement can also be important When Socrates asserted 
that the unexamined life is not worth living, he undoubtedly be* 
lieved that a meaningful search would lead to overt and beneficial 
results^ but he also had in mind the satisfaction and joy a life of 
learning can bring. The student who is so affected will ue on the 
way to education in its best sense. However^ to accomplish such 
extensive goals is a very large order indeed. The faculty and students 
who seek to achieve them should provide living proof that the 
humanities still have a meaning for our time. 



Ideas for an Arts Cuniculum 

In a discussion of cultural studies at the two-year college, it would 
be helpful, as well as psychologically satisfying, to be able to 
recommend a specific body of work for inclusion in the cunicala 
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of varioufi humamties departments. A conmion heritage might con- 
ceivabfy provide a center of gravity, a philosophical or religioufi 
orientation, some social identifications, a set of aesthetic ctiteria» 
and an appropriate historical framework. Wheie such programs 
have been launched (most notat^y at Harvard and the University 
of Chicago), students presumably ate given a basis for reflection 
and continuing dialogue. The concept has much to recommend it, 
but it has limited application at the community college , where basic 
skills problems are great and where large variations in the ethnic 
and racial backgrounds of students sometimes can make selections 
of material difficult. 

Althou^ more traditional materials cannot always be used to 
good effect > It does not necessarily follow that humanities programs 
of substance niust be abandoned along with the purposes for which 
tfa^ were created. The first step may well be an emphasis on the 
commonality of human experience; what has been widely shared 
can-represent at least a be^ning point for discussion. Only after 
tha» is some common base for group awareness can the idea of 
diversity^ be attractive. Oscar Handlings classic study of immigtation. 
The Uprooted^ emphasized such commonality and showed again 
and again howimmigiants of differingethnic and racial backgrounds 
faced many of the same fears and difriculties* and responded* at 
least some of the time, in the same ways* Curriculum buiklers in 
the humanities might well consider the litaratuie of immigration 
as a soun^ for beginning cultural studies along with such popular 
forms as the folk song, the poster, and the political cartoon. 

The shared experience is usually most idimtifiable in a contem^ 
porary setting, and it is probably a good idea to begin discussions 
by using what is most familiar. Althou^ it is easier to develop a 
survey course moving tcom the beginnirigs to the present or to 
some oth^ fixedl point than it is to begin with the present and work 
backvrards* the latter has an advantage that may outwei^ the dif^ 
ficulties: the student knows the present and is interested in it. If 
the past is ^wn to have some bearing on conteit^potary concerns, 
then it will be important In a literature course* for e^^tmple, when 
an instructor is attempting to show that ajoumey ortripcanrepre- 
sent a symbolic quest of large dimensions, it is useful to begin with 
a form as familiar as thii detective story. An aging television hero 
like Kojak knows all too well about the dangm as well as the excite- 
ment of venturing into un£amiliar territory, he understands tne lure 
of sweet temptation^ and he comprehends the penalties for trans* 
gression. For those who can be saved, he points the w^ home to 
the comforts and moral worth of family life that can be enjoyed 
after a time of testing. With such a review of the familiar, it is 
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possible for students to look at a work like the Odyssey and b^in 
to make some sense out of it 

bi addition to the use of contemporary settings, it is also sound 
practice to focus on large issues, bideed, much has been written 
over the last several years about the importance of usii^ broad 
themes set in an interdiscq>linary fi^amework (see Cohen, 1975). 
The idea continues to be a good one, although administrative 
obstacles can be formidable. Students will be interested in issues 
that currently do or will involve them^tamily institutions, physical 
and social environment, jobs, economic management, and health, 
bi designing programs that focus on sach themes, planners should 
give the "chjsters" of courses forming Uie basis of interdisciplinary 
study a clearly articulated rationale that will be offered to students 
at the b^inning of a term. Clusters shoukl also be designed and 
identified as introductory or advanced and may possibly be Unkeu 
either to specific discq>linary studies or to career programs. 

At LaGuardia Community College of the City University of 
New York, we have e34>erimented with a number of combinations. 
One cluster has included Basic Composition, Oral Communications, 
and Philosophy. All thre(% courses have focused on the concept of 
fireedom (viewed in historical as well as conceptual terms) and have 
stressed the need to combine analysis with communication tech^ 
niques. Another cluster. Work, Labor, and Business, dealt with the 
rise of American capitalism, with cooperating areas including En^ 
gUsh, Social Sciences, and Mathematics. Still another cluster. Ideal 
Societies, focused on various attempts at social reorganization in 
the United States and elsewhere. This effort, sponsored by En^sh 
and Social Sciences, introduced students to a variety of Utopian 
concepts. Later, guest speakers ftom local government a^^ncies, 
private rehabilitation facilities, and even a commune were invited 
to participate in a series of seminars. 

Since most faculty have been trained in a particular discipline, 
team teaching is an obvious and useful answer for interdisciplinary 
study; however, there must be a good deal of advanced preparation, 
or the effort wili be unsuccessful. Members of the team need to be 
familiar with the e^proaches used in each of the classes* with all 
materials assigned for study, and with the timing of various presen- 
tations. Joint sessions can cover crucial ]t>oints, stimulate discussion 
or ist?nerate controversy, or provide the opportunity for an overview. 

Vie Glossary as an Approach to Basic Skills 

This cheater is not directly concerned with basic skills, but it is 
obvious that what happens in remedial programs has a large general 
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impact. While responsibility for basic skills instruction can be di- 
vided in many ways^ there is one area where faculty throughout 
the college can make a contribution to basic skills and to the 
strengthening of student work in their own fields. I refer to the 
systematk development of vocabulary lists in ttie form of glossaries 
focusing primarily on key concepts in one or more disciplines. Once 
assembled, a glossary can be sent to the Basic Skills Department 
for r^riew, for comments, and for possible use at theremedialleveL 
Later the amended glossary may be circulated among subjectarea 
departments to lay the basis for reinforcement and possible cross 
disciplinary teaching. 

Though word lists will obviously vary, it may be useful to begin 
with some basic sequences related to general problem solving as 
well as to the interpretation of art. The f act-in ferencB'judgment 
sequence (used as a primary point of reference In many oral com- 
munication courses) is a good possibility. It is important to em- 
phasize that facts are demonstrable. Inference may indeed have a 
factual basis, but in addition may involve various forms of specula- 
tion. Judgment also makes use of speculation, but the emphasis 
may be placed on diverse ethical, social, cultural, and political 
assumptions. For instance, in a classroom exercise, one might 
begin with the fact that a student can type tiurty^five words per 
minute without error. The inference, whdch, unlike the fact, may 
or may not be demonstrably true, is that the student has studied 
or taken a course In ty ping. The judgment, which expresses approval 
or disapproval, may be that the student is an efficient typist. Going 
to a broader field such as the woman's movement, one might cite 
as a fact the passage of the ccKistitutionalamendmentgiving women 
the right to vote. The inference woukl be that women have become 
more powerful politically* The judgment coukl be either that **iVs 
a good thing women have the right to vote" or **it's important for 
women tc :;oncem themselves with home, not politics." 

A similar approach makes use of the term description^ interpreta* 
tion, and emluation. Here, essential descriptive elements lead to an 
interpretation v:liich may or may not be illustrative of an author's 
(or vtist's or composer's) int:::^t!on. Evaluation, the last step, is, 
like judgment, a complex term and obviously moves beyond the 
perception of language, object, or sound to an examination of 
varying attitudes and values* Content and structure can also be 
important basic terms for a glossary. Although an instructor would 
probably not attempt to provide a high level of sophistication, it 
is still unportantto suggest that con tentand structure are intunately 
connected and that structure (as well as style) affects our under* 
standing and the level of our responses. Seemingly familiar terms 
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like classical and romantic clearly fonn an underpinning for all of 
the arts and might well provide a good beginning for wide-ranging 
discussion. Classification by genre can be of use as can htstoricai^ 
labeling. Whatever the terms employed^ students need finally to 
come to an understanding of the importance of conceptualization 
and of the uses to which it can be put. 

The assembling of a glossary should also stimulate much discus- 
sion in departments about what is crucial in a particular course 
and why it is of prime importance. For instance, an introductory 
course may be so designed that it lays the foundation for upper-level 
coUTb.'s^ seeks to meet the requirements for some form of profes- 
sional work, and includes components for "appreciation aimed at 
the student who plans to take only one course in a discipline 
(Little, 1974, p. 100). But for the student with basic skills prob- 
lems» such a large number of goals may be overwhelming. A solu- 
tbn may He in the refocuslng or narrowing of objectives. 

The skillful organization of a glossary can also be tied to the 
structured development of a course outline, at least at the intro- 
ductory level. Such carefiil structurin'^ can be beneficial, especially 
for students who have difficulty in understanding, organizing, and 
relating ideas. Where subject-areadepartmentsare willing to cooper- 
ate, key concepts can be discussed &om different vantage points in 
class at prearranged times in order to gain maximum advantage. If 
the Basic Skills Department has done some work previously or 
does so during the same period that other departments are stresang 
the same ideas» the student will have a very good chance to learn 
in a significant way. 

The Importance of the Instructor 

Whatever the methods employed, the teacher is central to the suc- 
cess or failure of any course or program. In addition to knowing 
the subject matter and caring about it, an instructor must under- 
stand individual students' needs and expectations. The teacher 
must have such personal qualities as patience and sympathy and 
the ability to draw students out in useful ways. Beyond personal 
rapport, the instructor must be the advocate of some rather old- 
Cashioned ideas-^that hard work can lead to tangible success, that 
excellence is worth striving for» that true learning offers pleasure. 

Very often^ such views run counter to the lifestyles of students. 
Yet as heritage teachers we know these ideas are essential. Th^ 
instructor who cares will, of course^ persist in experimenting with 
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motivational devices pioviding immediate stimulation^ such as 
classroom psychodrama or the impressionistic jouinaL However^ 
in the long run» students need to move on to those essential pro- 
cesses that make sustained^ serious effort possibleHn-depth 
research^ synthesis^ evaluatiotL^ and Ic^cal communication. Such 
standard toots as the essay examination and the term paper provide 
substantial training^ and students vtrho make the transition to these 
difficult forms successfully will have mastered skills and approaches 
that should have Ufebng significance. 



Summary 

There can be no question that the work of great minds and great 
imaginations continues to desme our attention and our energies^ 
thoiish^ to be sure» the controversies over what is to be selected 
and how it is to be treated will continue to be intense. But if our 
sense of what is important in literature^ art» and music keeps change 
ing, so do our views of ourselves and of the times in which we 
live. The benefits of continued reflection and effort can be as 
large as our conception of them. We owe it to our students and 
oui^lves to grow» to meet challenges as they arise^ and to accept 
nothing less than the large fulfillments that will be a heritage in 
times to come. 
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The community college Eti^Ush Department ductibed here U a 
compo^^ based on several departments that believa in a studen^ 
cent^ed^ process approadi to English teaching. Althoii^gh the 
desctq>ti'^ n does not give a totally accurate pictture of vrtiat goes 
on in any one school, it is more convenient and useful to talk about 
a single departments r 

The class schedule of the department looks much like that in 
nny other two-year college: some literature courses (but not 
niany); some reading courses^ dhrtded into three kinds; and a lot of 
mit^g courses^ ^lit into two levels^ developmental and transfer* 
The schedule also shows the hours of alanguage4eaming laboratory^ 
which students can use without formal registration and without 
extra tuition* 

The English teachers are not proud of the schedule. They know 
that most students come with a strong native language ability^ 
deq>ite little practice in reading and writing and an ability that 
cannot be measured in conventional ways. Most members of the 
deparunent wouki like to run a complete^ open program^ with all 
students woricing together^ growing at their own nite^ freed from 
labels^ grades, and penalties. However^ the time limits of a semester^ 
the institutional in^stenoe on letter grades^ and the government 
demand for arigidpattemofptogressfeomstudentsteceivinggrants 
all i»rohibit such beedom. Since grades must be given at an arbitrary 
time^ it is obviously unfair to place adults who read and write at 
what is assumed to be fourtti-grade level in the same class with 
others working at an assumed tentb^^grade level and expect every* 
body to read and write with the$ame competence attheend of four 
months* Thus^ for the students* sake» some sectioning must occur. 
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DiagDOiis and Placement 

Uiing standardized tests for placement is out of the question. The 
depaitmmt refUies to categorize students according to impersonal 
percentiles that ignore dift^renoes in background^ experience, and 
dialect Even if the tests did not discriminate against the minority 
of students, they still measure on^ the most superficial aspects of 
vrrtting riciU— spelling, punctuation, usage, terminology. Iliey are 
tests of editing, not writing. What the department needs to know, 
if students are to be placed where they have the greatest chance of 
success, is how successfully they can express their own ideas, Hius, 
recommenit^tions have to be based on a writing sample. 

Because of time and the large number of stud^ts, the sample 
has to be toief. Tb assigned topic must bh something with which 
everybody has had ^me experience, it must be structured enough 
that students are r ; left floundering, and it must involve some 
choice. "What I likv 'or don't like) about the neighborhood I live 
in" meets these criteria fairly w^. It forces students to take a po* 
sition, and it invites q[>ecific details. Students are told to write as 
much as they can in twenty minuter and advised to save a few 
minutes at the end for reading over nAiat they have written and 
making whatever changes they think would improve it. At le^t 
two writing teachers read every pap^ and make a quick holistic 
judgment; if they disagree^ a third teachar also reads the papar. 
Little attention is given to mechanics unless the spelling, punctua- 
tion, and seitenoe structure are so bizarre that teachm cant 
understand what the writer is saying, but considerable weight is 
given to how much the student has writtati. Two or three psunfiil^ 
achieved lines show an obvious need for developmental work, but 
two or three pages of rep^ ittous generalizations, without examples 
or support, can show the same need. Occasionally a paper is almost 
gibberish; when that occurs, the department tries to provide indi- 
vidual professional diagnosis of learning disability^^vision, hearing 
dyslexia^ and the like-and to recommend the specialized help the 
college cannot give. 

The department'^ placement is not compulsory. As students 
register, counselors urge them to take the writing dass the depart* 
ment thinks would help them most, and the majority do, even 
though the choice remains theirs. This sectioning ^stem is admit- 
tedly rough. The brevity of the tests and the haste with which the 
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judgments are made inevitably lead to some misplacement So that 
students won^t waste time in a class too elementary ortoo advanced 
for their needs^ they can shift &om one level to another any time 
during the semester, whenever a teacher recommends the change* 
People who move from a developmental to a transfer class are 
pleased with what they consider a promotion; they willingly meet 
with the teacher to catch up on what theirneWcIass has been doing. 
Asking students to move from transfer composition to a develop- 
mental section is more difficult It requires a tactful explanation 
of why more practice in writing is essential, not just for English 
classes, but for all the other courses the student will be taking. 
Tact is sometimes not enoughs and students who insist on their 
right to remain where they were originally placed are allowed to 
take the chance. 



The Writing Courses 

The main difference between the two writing coursesis in emphasis. 
Developn^ental English (sometimes called ''basic/' but nem '*re- 
medial'*) moves more slowly, expects less, and provides the extra 
writing experience students need as a background for transfer 
composition. Neither class asks people to memorize rules, fill in 
the blanks, or punctuate sentences somebody else has written. Both 
classes work for fluency. Many community college students have 
been so thoroughly conditioned to believe they are ''no good in 
English" that they are aftaid to write at all. They have a notion 
that writing exists only so somebody can mark it **wrong." One 
way of shaking them loose to write is to spend five or ten minutes 
of tiie class period on &ee writing. Students are told to write what* 
ever comes into their heads without lifting their pens ftom the 
paper; if they get stuck, they write "I can't think of anything to 
say'' over and over until the process bores them. The aim is not 
coherence but quantity, and the student who writes the most gets 
the most praise. 

Regular journal writing, however, is a more effective way of 
convincing students that they can write something other people 
v/ill want to read. They are required to write for at least twenty 
minutes, at least three times a week, on anything that interests 
them— childhood experiences, frustrations, reactions to what they 
have read, comments on what happens in class, poetiry, short 
stories— anything except the conventional diary entry that reads. 
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*1 got up and ate bieakfast, then I missed the bus, after school I 
went to a party^ it was very nice. . . Students are warned that 
their journals will be collected every two or three weeks, but they 
are also pcomised that nothing they write will be graded and nothing 
will be '^corrected'* unless they specifically request tt> Instead, the 
teacher will respond to what they have written in much the way a 
firiend might, by asking questions, making comments, orxeque^ng 
more details. When the journals are turned in, students choose the 
entry they like best and their selections are typed-nisually by the 
tea<^er, since there is seldom enough secretadal help-and repro- 
duced in a class magazine for everybody to read and discuss. If the 
writers* names are not included, students feel freer to comment on 
what other people have written, even though the anonymity is sel- 
dom maintained very long. Some time during the discussion, the 
writer will say indignantly, **But that isn't what I meant!" 

Discussions of writing begin with students saying what they like 
about a paper. Then the teacher encourages them to analyze why 
they liked it and i^at made it effective. As the comments become 
more critical, the class talks about the way a writer's purpose affects 
what's said; about what readers have a right to expect; and about 
why some people seem more disturbed by unconventional spelling 
tinan by unconventional ideas. Although teachers try hard to keep 
their own opinions and values out of the discussion, they do exert 
enough guidance to insure that the students are talking about what 
has been written rather than wandering off to a general bullsession 
on the same topic. 

Language Study 

Very early in the semester these discussions lead to a consideration 
of the nature of language: how people learn it, how their language 
habits are bound up with their sense of identity^ what is involved 
in changing deeply ingrained language patterns^ and why people 
react emotionally to attacks on their language choices. Students 
are told that **dtalect" is not a pejorative term; everybody speaks a 
dialect^ and so-called '^standard English" is no more k)gical or in- 
herentty right than any other set of choices. In speech no single 
standard exists for all educated people, and in writing the standard 
is merely a dialect that has evolved over the last two or thtee cen* 
tunes and is still slowly but inevitably changing. 

Certain topics and activities help advance the discussion of lan^ 
guage. Students enjoy fmding vocabulary variations among members 
of the class. They enjoy making guesses as to where people in the 
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class grew up» based on the way they pronounce their words. They 
enjoy listing new words that have entered the language in the last 
decade and interviewing elderly relatives for words that have disap* 
peared. They enjoy comparing speeches, Kennedy^s with Johnson^s, 
Johnson^s with Carter^s. They enjoy examining the judgments they 
make about other people^s syntactic choices. There are five or six 
ways of saying "J[!m broke"; why are listeners* emotional responses 
to the alternatives different even though they understand them all 
equally well? Once students see that the problem with **I dont 
have no money" is not the double negative— no rational listener 
supposes that statement means the speaker has at least a dollar or 
two— but rather the impression it creates, they are more willing to 
adapt to the conventions of the classroom. Choosing what^s appro* 
priate is less damaging to their self-respect than being told what 
sounds comfortable is always wrong. Role playing in different situa- 
tionsr-applying for a job; gossiping in the coffee shop; explaining a 
change in plan to a six year old, a parent, a close fdend, and a 
professoi^mphasizes the importance of audience and reassures 
students that they can, and do, vary their language choices to fit 
the occasion. 

Although accurate information about how language works is an 
important part of the course, nobody sets aside two or three weeks 
for an intensive survey. Without turning the composition course 
into a lecture on the history of English or a seminar on linguistics, 
teachers introduce this information whenever the question of 
"correctness** comes up. Erratic spellers are helped by knowing 
something about the development of the English spelling system, 
and people who have been clobbered for comma splices are helped 
by realizing that punctuation is a relatively recent system, existing 
only to make life easier for readers. Those mysterious rules are 
nothing but conventions; they have no legal force. 

Coverage of the Writing Process 

From the beginning, students have been writing, both in class and 
out. bi developmental classes most of the writing is done during 
class, with a lot of help &om the teacher. In transfer classes most 
of the assignments are written on the students* own time, but a 
good deal of the class period is spent on preparation. Prewrltlng 
strategies are examined and discussed, often in groups of two or 
three students working together. The class practices narrowing 
topics, identifying thesis statements, brainstorming for ideas, 
listing supporting details and examples, making tentative plans, 
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and i^eananging those plan$* When fust drafts have been written, 
students get more advice from ottier members of the class. But 
none of the advice is binding, even when it comes from the teacher; 
students can ignore it all and write whatever pleases them. 

After ihey have produced papers they're satisfied with, they 
begin tlie editing that will make the finished copy look better. 
Sometimes this editing is merely a matter of chectdng for spelling^ 
punctuation, and omissions; sometimes it involves rearranging 
sentences or finding more precise words. The class is given the usual 
advice about the value of a cooling^ff period to gain more distance 
from what ttiey have written, and they are reminded that when 
papers are read aloud, either in the privacy of a closed room or 
a sympathetic listener, the ear can often catch an awkwardness 
that ttie eye misses. Students frequently edit each ottier's pap^, 
with ttie teacher acting as arbitrator when the students d^agree. 
Instead of spelling drills, the class practices u^g the dictionary; 
instead of exercises on misplaced modifiers and periodic sentences, 
the class plays vdth combinations of kernel sentences and decides 
which combinations seem most successful for the effect the writer 
wants to achieve. Even the finished papers are not graded; students 
can judge how well they've done from the oral comments other 
students make or the written comments the teacher provides^ 

Audience and Purpose 

Members of ttie class are always part of ttie audience, but some 
assignments are made in such a way that students write for ottier 
readers too, eittier real or imaginary. Tbey discover for ttiemselves, 
for instance, ttiat writing directions for people totally unfamiliar 
wttti a process, sudi as giving first aid to a heart attack victim, re- 
qukes different words and different advice than explaining a new 
method to readers already expert in the old system. They also 
discover ttiat an angry letter to a friend is quite different m tone 
and style from a letter to the kical paper defending the educational 
philosophy of the college against ttie scurrilous attacks being made 
on it. And ttie pleasure the class takes in seeing one of their letters 
actually printed is quite different, and far more effective, than any 
A the teacher could have ghren. 

The English Department realizes that writers cannot respond to 
fallacious arguments or write persuasively ttiemselves unless they 
can distinguish between fact and opinion, recognize and avoid jar- 
gon, and handle common^sense logic. Class time is therefore spent 
on forcing judgments back to ttie facts on which ttiey are based. 
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translating educational and political jaigon into ordinaiy language, 
and determining whether conclusions are logically justifiable. Stu- 
dents learn to recognize and partially eliminate the slant in their 
own work when they write two accounts of the same event, omit* 
ting none of the facts but deliberately creating two quite opposite 
impressions. They discover the difference between emotional ap- 
peals and rational argument, between misleading statistics and 
honest surveys, by analyzing advertisements and campaign speeches. 
They form groups, decide on a topic, write questions, conduct their 
own survey, and report their fmdings. Sometimes they set up their 
own doublespeak committee and present their own local awards, 
on the model of NCT£*s committee and its annual awar<^s. As they 
examine how language colors our view of reality, they create their 
own guidelines for avoiding sexism in the classroom, using their 
own educational experiences as the basis for what they decide. 

Since writing teachers often have trouble convincing students 
that composition skills have application outside the composition 
class and since many freshmen have trouble coping with examina- 
tbns in their other classes, some time is spent on how to take tests. 
For students who understand the material, succeeding in an objec- 
tive test is less a matter of skillful writing than of careftil reading, 
and practice in taking such tests probably belongs in a reading 
course. Writing students, however, can gain useful insights into 
how such tests work by creating questions on what the composition 
course has covered and answering questions created by other stu- 
dents. Practice in answering essay questionsdoesbeloi^inawriting 
class. For students who understand the material, success in an essay 
test often depends on interpreting the questions, budgeting their 
time, summarizing main points, and supporting general statements. 
If students bring actual essay questions that have been used in 
their other courses, the class can relate such terminology as compare 
and contrast^ discuss, define^ evaluate^ and summarize to the kind of 
papers they*ve already been writing. 

Note taking and summary writing are also easy to practice. The 
teacher can give a half-hour lecture on practically anything, let the 
students take notes, and ask them to put those notes into a brief 
paragraph. Better, small groups of students can compare their notes 
and write a composite summary that pleases all of them— good 
experience in the committee writing that characterjzesmany organi- 
zations and some jobs. However the test-taking and study skills 
sessions are handled, they help students see the relationship between 
writing a good English paper and writing a good essay test or study 
materials. 

J 
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All these activities and asagnments ate a kind of exercise, de* 
signed to promote flexibility and build confidence. They dont 
int^ere flith the more p<^nal and creative writing of the jour- 
nals, ivheie students use their writing to explore who they are, 
what they believe, waA what they value. 

Consultation and Evaluation 

Most of the composition teachersplan to hoIdJtequentconfeiences 
with everybody in their classes, talking about what the students 
are currently writing and making sure they understand the mitten 
conmenta the teachers have made. In actuality, however, the very 
ti^t schedules on wliich many students are operating nudce it hard 
for them to get into the office. When the conferences can be ar- 
ranged, the teacher uses a series of nonthreatening questions to 
help students determine for themselves the changes they need to 
make;: the aim is to guide them gradually toward becoming their 
own critics. When a student is having severzl kinds of difficulty, 
the teacher doesn't try to deal with them all in a sin^e conference; 
instead, the discussion concentrates on one or two, and the student 
is prdsed for whatever improvement occurs. When there are more 
problems than can be handled in class or in conference, the teacher 
recommends some sessions in the language laboratory. 

Neither half of the transfer course includes a traditional research 
paper, both because many students will never need that rather 
specialized academic skill and because the time required for teaching 
a referent paper thoroughly is time not spent on more practical 
and important aspects of writing, Ref^ence work Is not aitizely 
ignored, however. English teachers know that unless they familiarize 
students with the college library and how to use it, some students 
will leave the college unaware of the resources available to them^ 
Consequently, one class session is devoted to a library tour, and at 
least one asugnment requires students to find some information 
in a book or periodical and give credit to the source. For the few 
students who must produce tarn papers in their other courses, the 
department provides individual help and advice, either through 
^pcintment with any English teach^ or ttirough the drop*in 
laboratory, whichever is more convenient for the student. 

Two semesters are ne^ time enough for wttat teachers want to 
do^ Even in transfer classes, where students can be expected to ac* 
* compUsh more in a e^orter time, some material is always left out 
The most careftilly planned syllabus gives vray to the special direc- 
tion each class takes. Writing teachers are always, and justifiably. 
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complaining that two sections of what is supposed to he the same 
class camiot be '*kept together.'' OccasbnaUy a teach^ can steer 
a discussbn back to what has been planned for the day^ but most 
process teachers believe that aclass that's forced into a piescheduled 
plan is a class where immediate needs are being ignored. 

Devekipmental teachm realize they can cover on^ a little of 
what has been outlined hcxe. But even though developmental stu- 
dents spend most of thdr time in planning, writing, and discussing 
what they've written, it is especialty important for them to realize 
that '^ht and wrong*' in language is not the same as *^ht and 
wrong*' in mathematics or ethics. Teachers are careftil to avoid those 
terms and limit thdr comments to clear or confusing, convincing 
or unconvincing. 

The developmental course lasts for only one semester. Students 
who have gained enough confidence and experience are given an S 
for satisfactory and encouraged to enroll in the transfer course. 
Students who need more practice are given P for progress and can 
take the course again without penalty. The transfer course lasts for 
two semesters. The major difference in the second semester is that 
fewer spedfic assignments are made and the students have more 
time for expbratory writing. They continue to share what they 
have done with the rest of the class, but they have become more 
sture of what they want to say and more secure when their vmting 
is criticized. They undmtand that their final grades are not an ar- 
bitrary and incompLx^hensible judgment made by the teacher alone, 
but are instead the result of a consultation in vrinch they have had 
a part. They have written a paper offering support for the grade 
they think would be fEur, and most of them are adequate judges. 
On the few occasions when students have overrated their work or 
modestly underrated their achievement, the teacher has explained 
the reasons for the disagreement. 



The Reading Courses 

Most community college students, whether they are enrolled in 
developmental or transfer composition, could use some improve- 
ment in their reading skills. The department offers three reading 
courses: one on an elementary level, where students who are almost 
nonreaders get he^ in translating the symbols of print into the 
symbols of speech; one on comprehension, for students who can 
make the literal translation without difficult, but who need help 
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with voeabulaiy and int^pretation; and one on increasing speedy 
for studmts whose understanding is adequate^ but whose rate is 
slow. It's often difficulty however^ to get students to enroll for 
these classes. While most experts agree that reading and writing 
-skills are closely related and most conununity college instructors 
in all departments know that a lot of thdr students cannot read 
enoufik or f^ enough to keep up with the assignments^ a 
course in reading is not required for gtadui^n from the two-year 
col^ge^ and most four-year colleges will not^ccept reading courses 
for transfer credit. Students who feel the |»ces$ures of outside iobs 
and family responsib^ties^ who are anxious to complete their career 
requirements as fast as possible, are reluctant to spend the time 
and tuition necessary for reading improvement Sometimes it takes 
a semester*s eacperience to convince them that the effort is worth- 

And sometimes it isn*t. Thdr success when th^ do enroll depends 
on factors beyond their own motivation. Pediaps the most impor- 
tant id the teacher's skill Not much is known about teaching adults 
to read^ and few English teach^ have any formal preparation for 
the task or much comincehension of vriiat is involved* Most En^h 
teachers have read so easily and so much ever since they can re- 
member that it's hard for them to understand why all intelligent 
adults can*t read as well as the teachers themselves do. It may be 
true that some very perceptive and successful reading teachers 
have taught themselves to teach, just as they taught themselves to 
read^ but it's also true that randomly assigning literature teachers 
to elementary adult reading sections is deadening for the teachers 
and damaging to the students* 

Another essen^ factor for success is the content of the reading 
selections. Material written for young adolescents is demeaning for 
students whose ages average twenty-seven, and material that deals 
excludvely with middle^lass white concerns has little interest for 
working^lass and minority students* Even when the material is 
suitable, classes must do more than pkKl through a ready-made 
workbook, reading paragraphs, answering multiple^hoice ques- 
tionSf and adding up scores based ^n a mechanical count of "right'* 
answers* Successful reading teachers expect to spend as much time 
on discussion and explanation as on tiie reading itself. They are 
prepared to analyze individual difficulties; discover when conjunc- 
tions^ qualifiers^ or inverted sentence structure is creating the 
stumbling bkick; and answer the same questions over and over 
without any sign of Impatience. These reading teach^ encourage 
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reading for fun at any appropriate level; they show no scorn for 
conu^ books, sex magazines, or cheap westerns. They are flexible 
enough to shift £rom editorials in the local paper, which they recog- 
nize as an excellent practice source, to an electronics text. They 
are satisHed with some progress, however slight it seems, and they 
do not expect miracles. 

But even if all the students who could benefit from a reading 
class did enroll, the reading teachers couid not do the job alone. 
The department urges all college instructors to select texts at the 
^iplest reading level that does not over^mplify content, and the 
department provides help in determining approximately what the 
reading level of a inroposed text is. Reading teachers also offer in- 
service seminars for instructors who know that students have diffi- 
culty reading the specialized subject matter of their disciplines, 
but dont know what to do about it. In these seminars the reading 
teachers point out how much students are helped when the instruct 
tor isolate definitions, emphasizes main ideas, points out relation- 
ships, and organizes the lecture material in outline form. They 
remind instructors that students who are having great trouble should 
.be referred to the reading laboratory early in the semester. 



The Literature Courses 

That many community college students arrive with a lack of reading 
experience and a lack of confidence in their own reading ability 
partially expteins the continuing decrease in literature enrollments, 
a decrease that has been reported nationwide for more than ten 
years. But there are other reasons for the decline that are hard for 
the English Department to combat Most career programs are so 
tightly organized they leave room for only one elective a year, and 
the advisors for those programs, who endured rather than enjoyed 
the courses they were forced to take, seldom suggest literature to 
their students. The college admini^ftfacion is unssonpathetlc; as one 
bfluential dean said, **What does a plumber need with Chaucer?'* 
It's apparent that the English Department has a public relations 
problem. Teachers who believe that literature lets us ouc of our^ 
selves into a larger worid and deepens our understanding of the 
world we actually inhabit need to persuade deans and counselors, 
students and secretaries, Qmt the literature taught at the commu- 
nity college is neither esoteric nor inaccessible to ordinary people, 
that it does relate to the frustrations they face and makes them 
more bearable. 
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The Issue of Relevance 

Teachers make sure that the literature is made accessible for those 
students who do maketfa^way to the classes. The clichi that the 
content of introductory literature courses shoukl have some comiec- 
tion with the students* own lives is not bothersome to literature 
teachers. They assume that if the stories, poems, or novels they in- 
troduce can gain the stud^ts* interest, the contrast between their 
own lives and values and lives and values about whidi they read 
can be made exciting. The students can discover the universals for 
themsebes; sometimes they will maintain, with reason, tiiat 
the emoHons and' conflicts in some of what they are asked to read 
are too trivial to be worth thar while. Rather than in^sting on an 
artificial appreciation, teachers urge the students to q>eculate on 
why the selection has \Seen included. Most students can, when their 
judgment is respected, distinguish the shoddy ftom the meaningful, 
even though thecriteiiathey useare notthe$ameasthe teacber^s. 

Although so-called relevance may be unimportant, variety isnot 
Texts which pretend that everything worth reading was produced 
by white Americans and that almost no women have written any- 
thing worthwhile create a false picture that perc€plave studmts 
resent. English teachers know that black literature courses belong 
in the curriculum and that those offerings attract students yrho 
shun more traditionally titled courses; but they also strongly believe 
that black writers, in more than token numbers, must be included 
in every general and American literature course. Teachers know 
that some black studentsare already experts on the Uack experience 
in America; the m jgority of non black students, however, know little 
about Black, Chicano, Puerto Rican,orNative American experience 
and even less about the writers who have transformed those experi- 
ences into literature. Students find satisfaction in reading what 
they can identify with, but they grow by empathizing with the 
unfamiliar. 

bi the same way, the department is careful not to confine writing 
by and about women to women^s literature courses, where enroll- 
ment is almost exclusivdy female. Rather, women *s concerns, which 
are actually human concerns, become an integral part of all intro- 
ductory courses. When texts with awiderepresentatbnof minoritj^ 
and women writm are unavailable, imaginative teachei work 
within the copyright law to duplicate their own selections. 

Another way to keep prose and poetry accessible is for teachers 
to treat literature as a normal, natural human product, not some* 
thing that must be r^arded with distant admiration and awe. 
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Teachers take it for granted that once a po^ has been puUished, 
it belongs to everybody who can enjoy it. To eiyoy a po«n, stu- 
dents don't need to be told that critics consider it influential or 
important; the studentsdo need todiscoverits importance to them. 
Teachers encourage students to argue about their own interpreta- 
tions; the teach^ occasionally ask questions, but they don't kill 
the discussion by insisting on the authorized version. They will, of 
course, give their own opinions if they are asked, but they don*t 
pretend that what they think is goi^L Inevitably, some students 
want to be told what a poem **re^y mean$." Then the teacher 
reminds them that nobody except the author can answer the **really 
means*' question with absolute assurance^ and even authors can only 
say what they were trying to do or what they thought they meant 

The terms used in literary criticism are introduced casually, 
with little emphasis placed on them. Beginning students are con- 
fused and repelled by undue attention to embolism, imagery, and 
metrics; a teacher who wants the class to consider how a poem 
works is more likely to ask why Reed shifted back and forth from 
the parts of a gun to the weather outside than to talk about con- 
trolling metaphor. The teacher is careful not todestroy the students' 
pleasure in a poem by too much close textual examination. 

Teachers also realize that requiring students to produce dialled 
written analyses is more likely to produce plagiarism thanapprecia- 
tton. Teachers ask for journals in which students are encouraged 
to record their honest responses. Journal writing leads students to 
think about what they have read instead of watting for the teacher 
to tell them what they ought to think. *i didnt like it" is just as 
valuable as **I liked it," provided that in both cases the student 
says why. 

Beyond the Basic Course 

If students are comfortable in an introductory course* many of 
th^ willingly take more specialized courses. The farther back in 
time a survey literature course reaches,- the more important it is 
tomakeearlitf writers seem real and alive. Lots of devices areavail* 
able: teachers show films of the Canterbury pilgrims and the EUza- 
bethan theatre; play recordson which the poetry of Milton, Herrick, 
or Browning is read effectivdy; encourage informal dramatizations 
of Everyman or Marlowe; explain archaic vocabulary and syntax 
before anybody asks for the explanation; and find a comparison 
of the supernatural exploits of BeowuL^ and Superman more wel- 
come than a derivative paper on kennings. Their test5, if they give 
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them^ emphaiize values tathor than dates and details^ They npend 
mare time on why MelviUe matteis^ or doesn^t matter^ to twentieth- 
century leadevs than on his prose style. 

If none of the scheduled litantuie offerings are attiacthw to 
students^ the department is willing to teach any q>eciali2ed kind of 
Utantuie that fifteen students want to tiy* If there aren't enou^ 
students to make a course economically feasible, most teachers wilt 
undertake an independent study overload for the handfUl of stu- 
dents who want to start with detective storieSf the poetry of rock^ 
Utoi»an fictbn^ or even soap operas. StuCeiits whose schedules or 
inflations don^t allow for a separate litantuie course ste encour- 
aged to take integrated humanities, team-taught by music^ art^ and 
litmtuie teachers. There the writing produced in any given pociod 
is seen in its relationship to the hbtorical events and philosophical 
attitudes that prevailed at the time. Such team-taught courses are 
especial]^ enlightening^ and enlivened^ when students hw unre- 
hearsed discussions and disagreements between two of the instruc* 
tors teaching the course. But whatev^ a literature course covers^ 
the departmmt remembers that helping studmts tetA for pleasure 
and personal profit is more important than a pedantic inostence 
on traditional attitudes. 

Tlie Demands and Rewards of the Approach 

Student^enteied^ process teaching makes great demands on teach* 
ers who pursue it wholehearted^. It requires a genuine respect for 
all students as potential learners rather than a concealed condescen- 
^n for their present shortcomings. It requires some knowledge of 
p^dio- and sodolinguistics or, more frequently^ a willingness to 
acquire that knowledge on the teacher^ own time^ since almost no 
advanced degree work in English includes sudi courses. It requires 
more than a superficial understanding of how difficult it is to change 
language habits; what the underlying hem for so-called **^!aon** is; 
and the rate at which changes can be »pected to occur. It requires 
teachers who see themselves as participants in learning rather than 
authorities who make pronouncements^ teachers willing to write 
with their writing classes and explore unsanctified ideas with their 
reaaing classes^ wheth^ the reading class is dementary comprehen- 
sion or world literature. Above all> it requires knowing that process 
teaching never means an unstructured situation in whkdi ^^ytfaing 
* goes'*; instead^ such teaching always places stringent demands for 
growth in clarity^ precision^ organization^ imagination^ and origin- 
ality on both students and teachers. 
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Nonprescriptive teaching costs move in cireativi^, effort, and 
time than move conventional methods. It takes longer to respond 
individually and thoughtfully to what students have written than 
it takes to cirde mistakes and assign grades* Finding suitable selec* 
tions and isolating individual problems is more time-consuming 
than marking a workbook or running a reading machine. Making 
literature come alive, duplicating student journals, and holding 
student conferences can extend a teacher's work week by so many 
hours that a cot in the office sometimes seems a necessi^ of 
^existence. 



Conclusion: The Courage of One's Convictions 

And it takes courage to withstand the increasing pressures horn 
administrators, communities, and legislatures for a return to what 
they mistakenly consider '*the basics/' Very little research exists 
to demonstrate that the process approach to teaching adults pro* 
duces, in the long run, better readers and writers; tests are not 
deigned to measure the growth that has taken place. Conununi^ 
college teachers who believe that student-centered classes help a 
greater number of students to master skills more important than 
the abili^ to achieve hi^ test scores must faU back on conviction 
and common sense. They sympathize with Emig's (1979) view 
that we must **fight the current retreat-^o, rout— into the Elitist 
inesponsibility of earlier decades, where once again we agcee to 
teach only those who can learn without our active and imaginative 
efforts," for ^'unless, as a communis, we reverse ourselves and the 
direction that our schools, colleges, and universities are currently 
taking, this country [will be] truly no longer morally habitable/' 
That statement may seem too strong. Certainly English de* 
paitments that t^e other approaches are equally convinced that 
their methods meet the needs of their students. 'Rraditional and 
competency-based programs, however, are not under attack* It Is 
the process approach that is at risk» and its survival may depend on 
the vigor with which its practitioners support it. 
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From 1964 to 1970,Iwaschairpersonof theDeparttnentof Engti^ 
at the City CoU^e of New York. When I left the chair, I published 
an article, entitled ^^Confessions of a Fallen Man/' in which I 
suggested that we English professors were trained to become 
priests of literature. We used our classrooms to prosdyttze, and 
our greatest satisfaction came fxom creating mirror images of our* 
selves who would go on to gradiiate school, enter the priesthood, 
and carry the faith into the next generation. 

I was expressing in that article some of the firustratbns I had 
known during the tumultuous period of the %0s when the expand- 
ing and changing student populatkin demanded an ever-increasing 
attention to basic writing skills that the priesthood was neither 
trained nor inclined to give. Dsirmg those yean the departmental 
Jeremiahs dominated our meetings with impassioned declamations 
on the ineptness of the central administration for admitting stu- 
dents who could not write a decent sentence, on the general cor- 
ruption of higher education and the decline of the liberal arts, and 
on the power of literature to liberate and elevate the human soul. 
The oratory, which I am sure continues to resound in our English 
departments throughout the nation, was filled with stimulating 
metaphors and rich allusions, but it did not resolve the problem; 
we needed teachers of writing, and we were professors of literature. 

Now, after four years as a college president, I realize that I was 
a bit harsh on my colleagues in English. The problem, I am sorry 
to say, is institutional, not departmental. I would have much pre- 
ferred to have left the problem to Ehglish departments to resolve 
than have it follow me, magnified, into my present role. English 
professors are not, as I then thought, a breed apart. They belong to 
a whole fraternity: liberal arts professors, as a group, are direct 
descendants of Jonathan Edwards, educational puritan divined 
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with an impassioned vision of the moral sanctify of a liberal arts 
education. 

My quanel with my brethren is not so much with their vision as 
with their absolutism and their r^dify. Their unwillingness to 
adapt themselves and the curriculum they control to the changing 
environment of higher education has made them and their values 
an endangered species. Indeed, this intransigence may place the 
liberal arts themselves in some danger. 



The Decline of ttie Liberal Arts 

The history of higher education in this country records acontinuing 
struggle between the pax)ponent5 of career education and liberal 
arts educators. The very sbructure of our larger colleges and uni- 
versities documents the battle lines, the uneasy bruces, the strat^es 
of encroachment and resistance. At one time, normal schools pre- 
pared the nation's teachers; technical schools trained the techni- 
cians required by an increasingly industrialized sociefy;colleges of 
agriculture were established in mostof the states to trainindividuals 
for what would become ^^agribusiness"; and whatever passed for 
pure liberal arts education was the province of the four-year 
colleges. Had all these schools providing career education been ele- 
vated, as were medicine and law, to post graduate status, there 
Would have been no proUem. 

Instead career education sought baccalaureate status when educa- 
tion became the vehicle for economic and social mobilify in a 
sociefy that cherished the dream of mobilify. The penetration of 
the colleges by career education was vigorou^y opposed ftom with- 
in, but behind it were the irresistible forces of a changing, demo- 
cratic sociefy. The liberal arts purists therefore chose to retreat up 
the hill of Carcassonne to the fortiHed citadel at the very top. The 
institutional result can be seen in the current structure of our larger 
universities: a liberal arts college surrounded by satellite schools of 
engineering and business, education and nur^g, each with its own 
faculfy and its own curriculum. 

Defeat strengthened the citadel of the liberal arts-^or a tune. 
Because of their traditional prestige and the service courses they 
offered the satellite schools, the departments were able to grow. 
During the head^ period of expansion in the '50s and '60s, the 
lib^ arts £acul^ was able to maintain the posture of educational 
purists. The job market for Ph.D.'s was wide open, and it was easy 
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to pmuade students to mtgoi in Ut^tuie or history. But when 
that market collapsed, the m^ots disappeared, and our tibeial arts 
departments turned into service departments, satdlites oi the satel- 
lites. And with ever more students demanding career educatbn, 
the liberal arts have become a serious economic problem for their 
institutions. Faculty positions th9t are desperately needed in career 
programs are occupied by tenured liberal arts professors with few 
students to teach. 

Perhaps economic reality wilt induce the flexibility and adap^ 
ability necessary to survival, but th^ is little in our history that 
holds out much hope. Our response, for example, to the student 
revolution in the late '60s was typical of the way we have dealt 
with any encroachment oi reality. The students informed us with 
searing ^c^ans that we had become too isolated from society^ that 
vt4iat we were teaching had little to do with their Uves» their needs, 
the boiling social issues which they were facing* To a great extent, 
they were telling us the truth. We were educators only incidentally; 
our real career was our discipline, and our training had made us 
narrow specialists. We wanted to teach our dissertatbns» and we 
turned our undergraduate electives into duplicates of graduate 
courses. Our response to the student demand for relevance in the 
curriculum was to replace sophomore survey courses, in the name 
oi freedom and reform, with a myriad of courses that allowed 
every specialist to teach that particular small piece of the disci* 
pline to sophomores and freshmen. 

During the past iew years, there has been a growing recognition 
by everyone involved in undergraduate education that the core 
curriculum, the basic exposure to the liberal arts, is in desperate 
need of revision. It is generally agreed that in the liberal arts 
program, the core curriculum lacks a ratbnale and coherence and 
in the career programs, the proportion of liberal arts should be 
increased. 

Despite the satellite structure of our institutions and shrinking 
budgets^ the urgency oi reiorm might produce some surprising 
flexibility. English departments might finally get around to 
designing a basic ctiniculum that deals realistically with the severe 
writing problems oi our undergraduates and that offers a sensible, 
exciting means oi introducing students to literature. Even the 
social scientists mighty through some mhracle, get together and 
agree upon a group of courses that woukl provide a solid general 
introduction to the social sciences. But how, at this stage of our 
history, do we persuade professors in engineering and business 
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that they should eliminate piof esdonal courses to make room for 
the liberal arts? Though most would readily aclmowledge that 
their students require more exposure to the liberal arts» they 
would certainly not agree that over the years their curriculum has 
become too specialized, especially when substituting libera arts 
might mean a loss of faculty positions. Lib^ arts professors, too, 
may be ready to acknowledge that some subjects are more impor- 
tant than others in the core curriculum, but they are also pain&illy 
aware that a more rational distribution of requirements than now 
exists means a redistribution of the institutbn's limited resources. 



The Growing Need for Basic Skills Instruction 



But it is not merely a lopsided^ incoherent curriculum that has 
resulted from the satellite structure of our institutbns. In the 
same ws^ that the four-year liberal arts colleges re^onded to 
career education, they also responded to the massive expansion of 
the student population following World War II, and with compa- 
rable results. In part the ex|>ansion was dealt with by estalrlishing 
many new four-year liberal arts colleges, modeled^ for status^ upon 
the older colleges. But it was not the four-year colleges alone that 
undertook the challenges of mass higher education. A new type of 
school, the community college^ became necessary to absorb the 
new students seeking higher education. 

The demarcations of educational responsibility that the commu- 
nity colleges represent are based upon the illusion of maintaining 
educational quality in the four^ear liberal arts colleges. Had the 
demarcations held, we might not be facing the serious problems 
that we do. But they have not held. The high attrition of students 
in the Hrst two years of college has made most four-year colleges 
more and more dependent upon transfers to maintain upper' 
division enrollment. The mtyority of those transfers are graduates 
of the community colleges* whose transfer programs generally 
accept students who do not qualify for admission to four^year 
colleges. Many other students who do not fit the traditional mold 
are also in the liberal dxts colleges. A drop in the national literacy 
norms and a relaxation of requirements at the secondary level have 
made high school averages an uncertain indicator of academic 
skills. Even our most selective four-year colleges are reporting that 
training in basic academic skills is increasingly necessary. Social 
pressures, exerted by minority groups throu0iout the nation* have 
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foiced noany four-year colleges to admit students who, too often, 
lequize remedial work in basic academic skills. 



Some Suggestions for Curriculum Reform 

These are the realities for most of our four-year liberal arts col- 
leges, realities that the curriculum must address* Fortunately 
curriculum is the responsibility of the fscul^, and I can take 
refuge in my administraUve role to sidestep bekig specific* But, as 
one who has worried about the fate of the Iibefal.arts in American 
hi^er education, I should like to make some general suggestions. 

An essential first step for those concerned with the liberal arts 
is an honest assessment of the realities of higher education today 
and the role of the liberal arts. Despite the fervent proclamations 
by our orators and essayists that a liberal arts education is a good 
unto itself, most Americans view higher education as a means of 
achieving the credentials necessary to pursue a career* Hie liberal 
arts disciplines that are attracting la]^ numbers of msjors today 
are those, like psychology or sociology, that may lead to human 
service jobs after graduation. With those few exceptions, if medical, 
law, and graduate sdiools did not require liberal arts degrees, the 
undergraduate liberal arts programs would be mainly populated by 
students who had not yet decided upon a career. And had the 
current job situation in higher education been similar when those 
who are now professors went to college, many probably would 
have opted for a career program. 

We can, of course, contiiiue to tilt at windmills and teadi 
sixteenth^century prosody to t?even students, or we can begin to 
deal with the facts and launch a campaign to restore ihe liberal 
arts to a central position in higher education* 

That campaign will require not merely a scrutiny of the curric- 
ulum, but a penetration of the communis colleges by opening up 
a real dialogue about the goals of higher education. There will be 
resistance, but there wiU also be a greater receptivify than our 
decades of snobbery deserve* Smce the four-year colleges are 
dependent upon communis colleges for upper-division students, 
it might make sense as a starting point to exchange professors with 
local two-year colleges to discover the problems and the nature of 
the programs that are so interdependent* 

The goal of curricular reform must be the greatest posdble ex- 
posure to the liberal arts for students intent upon gaining ihe 
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necessary credentials for acareer. Aside £rom the cunentmovement 
to increase distribution lequirements^ there are othar curricular 
problems that should be addressed* The Uberal arts cuiticulum 
functions at three levels: basic academic skills, introduction to the 
discipline, and electives* We have no problem in convincing our 
colleagues in the career programs of the importance of reading, 
writing, and mathejnatics. Our problems at this level are our own. 
Most of these derive from our reluctance to teach skills courses, 
but in terms of curriculum, our cour^tss are not sufficiently-^*^- 
sponsive to the heterogeneity of our student population. Each 
course should constitute a challenge, a real opportunity to im* 
prove skills. Too often, for reasons of economy or sentimentality, 
these courses are designed to accommodate lai^groupsofstudents 
rather than to challenge students at the level of their skills. 

At the introductory level, we are, I believe too tightly locked 
into our disciplines. It might well be that a general course in the 
humanities or the social sciences that could be tau^t by pro* 
fessors from several departments mi^t offer a better exposure to 
the liberal arts for enpneering or business students than a course 
in short fiction or sociology. And finally, if we are to integrate 
Uberal arts into upperKlivision study, we shall have to make our 
elective*level courses^ or at least some of them, less forbidding to 
the nonmajor. 

Spending our time and energy lamenting the decline of the 
Uberal arts may be good catharsis, but it is not helping to break 
down the barriers that our satellite structure and community 
college ^stem have created in American higher education. If we 
are to devek)p the kind of curriculum that will provide a sound 
education for all our students, it is clear to me that the initial 
steps must be undertaken by the Uberal arts £acu%. Only by 
acknowledging the realities of what we have wrou^t by our 
intransigence and dealing with the realities of modem higher 
education will we bepn the process of upgrading the role of 
liberal arts in undergraduate education. 
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As best I can determine^ competency implies a testable recall of 
knowledge oi possession of skill. A competent student is one who 
can lecount on a test what took place in class; that is^ a competent 
student is one who is able to perfbnn a task deriving firom the 
instruction received. Needless to say^ the task must be more 
complicated than simp^ opening the book and reading the assign- 
ment^ though some instructors would hi4>ptly settle for that much. 

The competencies approadi can be contrasted ivitfa two others: 
the **process" or **studen^centered" and the "heritage" or **text 
and culture" approaches. The process approadi emphasizes the 
students development in the grasp of the subject matter. Such an 
ai^roach would appear to be best suited to the acquisition of a 
skill rather than a body of knowledge^ since its main feature must 
certainly be the absence of any ordinary criterion of achiev^ent. 
Hie student^ that is^ is rated according to personal progress, 
regardless of that of oth^ in the class or of ai^ standardized 
expectations. The heritage i^stem appears to be nothing more 
than the standard method of presenting a text and facts about it 
and later aslctng questions that test retention and undeistanding of 
the text. If these definitions are c<»trect, then the competencies 
paradigm must include a standard external to the stud^t and the 
students ability to perform a task rather than reveal or recall 
knowledge. 

Each paradigm is thus best suited for a special task. The teacher 
of reading or composition may readily prefer a process approach, 
while the teacher of literature probably practices the heritage 
approach. If English consists of reading, writing, and literature, 
what then is left for the competencies approach? To answer tins 
question, I must give some personal background. 
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-3)ir Styliitics Approach 

Although I have taught En^jsh for many yeais^ I have only 
gnuluaUy come to reabie that (almost) regaidless of the title of 
the ccuise I am teaching^ I always teach the same thing or the 
same way. In Uteratuze courses I always find myself more into:- 
ested in the language of the text and in the wiiter^s style than in 
the int^retaticm of the works. In linguistics courses I find that I 
place more stress on the resources of the language than on the 
linguistic system itself. In composition couises I devote more time 
to the options avmlaUe to the writer for achieving an effective 
statement than to expressiveness^ subject matter^ or organization. 
In other words nay preoccupation is with **$t}^istic$**— a recent 
name for an old phenomenon— which entails the ability to do 
something rather than merely to know it m an abstract or theo- 
retical sense. I am aware^ of course^ that this admission convicts 
me of a perhaps fotally idiosyncratic approach to teaching^ but I 
am resigned to it because it has at least the virtue of unity. Eclec- 
ticism of method in the instruction of En^ish derives &om a 
fundamental uncertainty about both the value and the usefulness 
of the activity (to say nothing of our ability to succeed In what- 
ever our purpose may be). The approach I use has a limited aim 
and a perhaps greater chance of success. I shall illustrate its func- 
tioning reference to its application In couises in literature. 

Stytistics and Literature 

Since the literature we study is in the student's native language^ 
how can we bend the student to the task of leading it with the 
intensity displayed by the student trying to translate Euripides 
or Cicero? Or how do we prevent the student from skimming 
Areopagitica^ the essays of Addison^ or Burke^s or Carlyle's works 
on the French Revolution with a lack of concern for a complete 
understanding of the ^ntax and a sense of the rdations of its 
parts? In other words the difficulty at the outset U clearly one of 
reading, a problem that has concerned the schools as well as the 
developmental reading clinics in colleges. I approach this protdem 
vidth a single but fundamental iM of theory* 

The premise that aligns reading with understanding is that 
writers^ in setting down their thoughts^ have available to them 
certain choices^ which are realized either deliberately or uncon- 
sciously. The existence of these choices signifies that a writer 
could choose any of a large number of forms for each sentence of 
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text And, thefefore, it means that the leadff may rephrase any 
ientmce of the in a different my. Unlest students can be 
made to undcfitand this truth in the moit practical of ways-foy 
finuDing an altemative-Hhefy cannot be $M taru^ to comprciirod 
or be able to interpret the sentence or the tert. 

het ui conaidar a passage firom a past remote enough to offer an 
illustiation of the difficulties ncmnal in any reading assigninent. 
Hie prose of John Dqrdm is oftai described as the first mod^ 
prose in En^iih and does not offer complexities like those of 
John Milton, Robert Burton, Thomas Browne, qi ttie earlier 
Elizabethans. The passage of Dryden xeads **No man is capable of 
translating poetry, iriio besides a genius to that art, is not a 
master both of his author's lan^piage, and of his own. " The gmmd 
srase of this utterance can be api«diended by any modmi reader, 
thou^ the use of genius will be puzzling. The average student* 
however, ghren the assignment of reducing the text sentence to a 
simpler torn, wiH not Icnow how to proceed. For the use of this 
student, I ha.ve invented a pedag(^ical device, called *Tropositional 
Reduction," a method of proceeding qrstematically to simplify a 
text sentence. The principles of this method include the elimina- 
tion of nonessen'^ modifiers, leoidefing of the basic syntactic 
dements, substitution of phw for t$ncy lexical items qi figurative 
language, and dropping of connectives (Milic, 1967, and Chisholm 
and Milic, 1974). Thus the reduced sentence (or **base") mi^t 
read **The translator of poeti^ must have talent and know both 
languages/' 

By reducing the twenty*seven words of the original to the 
eleven of the **base," I have probably gone too £ar, but I wished to 
dramatize the possibilities of the method^ Leaving aside for the 
moment the question whether the base is realty synonjrmous with 
the text, it may be noticed what changes were made in the process. 
The double negative, the relative structure interrupted by the 
parenthetical 6esMe phrase, the lexical items genius and art, and 
the parallelism at the end have all been discarded. Needless to say, 
there is not the sti^test implication that the **bafie" version is 
supmor to Dryden's original. Rather, Ctyden's language and the 
habits of his style have been removed in tiie interests of compre- 
hension of the text, understanding of the language of the text» and 
a ^Impse into Dryden's own style. 

These three benefits, the first of which was also offered by the 
jiaditional Frendi explication de texte^ I think are indispensable 
prdiminaty to any further serious work in any literature^ Struggling 
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with the vocabulary of the late seventaenth centuiy, becoming 
acquainted with its idiomatic turns of phmct and eventually 
noting its skepticism about the higher and more ord»4y rhetorical 
devices, alor.g with learning about its subject matter, is a study 
that is both truly literary and conduchre to an understanding of 
the times in a manner relevant to literature* Of course these 
benefits have different values for diff^ent students and kinds of 
studaits. Some teachers may be willing to concede that students 
marring in En|^, foreign language, classics, linguistics, or 
philosophy might benefit from sudi a literature course, but most 
supporters of the present system would insist on the uselessness of 
a close studty of the text for students choosing English courses as 
an elective. Our missionary duty toward them, it will be said. Is to 
expose them to our literature in any manner at all. If th^ read 
Shakespeare or even Vonn^t, runs this argument, they will be 
better educated, whether or not they have any acquaintance with 
the mechanisms these authors use to produce their effects. This 
argument has a catain force, I acknowIe<^e, thou^ it is buUt 
upon two shaky supports: (1) departments of English must attract 
students with appealing (i.e., easy) courses and (2) nothing can be 
done anyway to raise the standard of literacy* I empathize with 
the tint of these, which is the unfortunate result of applying the 
competitive factory model to universities, but I have no patience 
with the second. It must surely be our objective to offer the most 
arduous courses of which we are capable if our purpose is to teach 
rather than merely fill quotas. If our students are unable to studty 
in our institutions what they need to know in order to manage in a 
verbal society, they are justified if they rise up in fUry against us. 



Evolution of the Literature Course 

In order to clarify the distinction between the sort of literature 
course I believe should be taught and the literature course as 
presently taught^ it is necessary to consider briefly how the latter 
evoWed. The literature course derives uncertamiy from its prede- 
cessor, the course in classical texts. In the latter the main concern 
was that the text was written in a dead langauge, and the main 
difficulty was the discovery of its plain meaning. Thus interpre* 
tation ^gnified translation. It was assumed that the process of 
extracting the plain sense from the aorists, protases, orationes 
*obliquae^ and the like would have sufficient impact to force 
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comprriwitloii* The study of mcHtom litmtuie in one^s utiw 
knguiffft, on the oth^ hand, offered no scope such phBo- 
lo0€9l mquiiy* Indeed, it leems not to have sUowed any veiy 
tptdEc sort ot study at sU; cather it fostmd a variety of ap* 
pcoadies leading to interpretation in the more complex sense 
of duddation or eacplanation* Literary criticism has provided 
in intoleralde i»ofusion of approaches to litecatuie: psycho* 
logical^ anthropological, sodologfeal, mu^cal, artistic, medical, 
mythoIf^pcaL * * * 

Stiictlbrfrom the vieivpoint of interest or even ofentertaimnent, 
such various lare is far Irom reprehensible* The disadvantage, of 
course, is that different groups of students who study, let us say. 
Romantic poetry, wilt not emerge with any common set of fiicts 
or ideas about the texts they have studied* Indeed, they may not 
even study the same texts* Unlike, for example, the student of 
mathematics, physics, or even the ffible, they could not survive an 
examination set by someone other than their own instructor. "Die 
inference that can be drawn is that the instructors are not certain 
what they are supposed to be teaching and are rather unclear 
about the purpose of the course* To say this is not to disguise the 
considerable difficulties in the way of a simple, coherent state- 
ment of purpose in the teaching of literature* Calculus, Sanskrit, 
logic, and behaviorist psychology confer on those who master 
these subjects the abUi^ to tio something* The study of literature 
is otadi£(erent order* 

Let us revisit those students of the classics, working their way 
through Euripkles or Cicero: What of their purpose? Students of 
Euripides have perhaps already read Aeschylus or Sophocles and 
are not therefore in need of lectures on the history of the drama in 
Athens* The process of translation has acquainted them with 
evttything that might obscure the meaning of the text and impede 
their understanding* When they have made their translation, they 
undmtand not only what a given play of Euripides is **about,*' 
but also the differences between h^ vocabulary and syntax and 
that of others. Whether these students grasp the psychological 
implications of the mythology is doubtful, nor can we be certain 
that this knowledge would sufficiently enrich their understanding 
to insist that it be included in the syllabus* Similarly, students of 
Ctcero's correspondence, rhetorical treatises, or essays could not 
fail to learn a great deal about Cicero, the Roman republic, and 
the state of letten in this period, but most of all how Cicero's use 
of Latin differed from the norm smd how he achieved his effective- 
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nets. Somehow the phbosophy^ the hUtoiy^ the pqrchology, and 
the lett alt aitcied in the cncks of the paradigm, between the 
scholia and the footnotes. 

Considtf now the cunent coune in English litetatuie, in pa^* 
ular the aulvey, because it is the prototype of the'liteniture coune. 
Neariy always it lequices that the student lead a more or less 
chronological series of texts and listen to lectures about various 
aspects of the culture associated with the texts. The extremes of 
the range are easily described: at one end there is the **new critical*' 
approach^ involving primarily in<la$s conversation about diffi* 
culties of interpretation; at the other end, there is cultural back* 
ground, which includes political and military history, cunent 
sodal conditions, a survey of relevant art dides, music on records^ 
the reading of newspaper advertisements, and some contact with 
the litmiy works themselves. Everything else faUs between these 
two extremes, and indeed many courses involve a l»t of every* 
thing. Both kinds of courses can accomplish important purposes, 
but it cannot be claimed that these purposes are consistent with 
the study of literature. 

What will students achieve by pursuing such courses? The usual 
catalog description speaks of ^^acquainting the student with the 
literature (great values, major authors)** of a period. It does not 
^ how intimate the acquaintance will be. The acid test, the 
examination, tells a vague tale. The questions asked on final 
examinations may request the student to discuss *the role of the 
loyal ficiend in three of the works that we have read** or **the 
influence of political events on the literature of the Restoration** 
or to compare *Hhe literary forms ^ployed during the period 
under discussion.** These questions, the answers to whkh may be 
important in graduate study, are hard^ relevant if we wish to 
discover whether students have comprehended the litemture they 
have (supposedly) read. Questions of this type can be successfully 
negotiated without reading the works themselves, often by re* 
calling lecture material or by using secondary study aids. 

The standard **lit** course realty conveys abstraction-abstract 
concepts about the relation of literature to history and phil- 
osopl^, abstract relations between a writer and his or her works, 
abstractions about form ^nd theme— but offers very little contact 
with the text from which these abstractions are drawn. There is 
every reason to believe that these abstractions a^ not retained. 
Students cannot remember whether the Renaissance preceded the 
Romantic movement, why either is called by its name, or what 
works are related to either. 

Apart from the foct that the training of teachers of literature 
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geit€nUy does not include linguistics, stylistics, and other subjects 
UJaAy to focilitate Gtecaty stu<fy and aside from the foot that 
teachm nearly always teach what and as they have been taught, 
the "lit" course itself is remstant to successful instruction. Con- 
sider, as an illustration, a course in the Uteratute of the eighteenth 
century. How does the teacher choose anu)ng the myriad of works 
from this period? Usually the teacher does not choose, but lets 
Norton choose and then selects from the antholoQr^ nAssuming the 
use of an anthology, the teacher can present the texts in chrono- 
logical sequence or gioup them according to genre, theme, ^r some 
other system. If the class reads all the poetry, then the fiction, and 
finally the plays, they abandon chronology, authorship, and 
history in favor of genre, form, and theme, which may be a step in 
the right direction, but is limited by the choice in Norton within 
any sin^e period. A chronolofjical reading leaves the student 
awash in abstraction. It is not clear why reading in chronological 
sequence is an aid to understanding in the absence of asubstantial, 
accompanying body of historical knowledge* Reading A Tale of a 
Tub^ Th^Beaux* Stratagem^ The Taller^ and^nfssay on Criticism 
in sequence will give no more insight than reading them out of 
sequence. The problem is really with the structure of the course 
itself, a bastard alloy of incompatible elements, not suited to be 
the onfy course in literature for many students in college. 

The htemture course I have discussed reaches on^ an insig- 
nificant part of its potential because of its emphasis on abstraction, 
its mixture of genres, its neglect of the text, and the necessarily 
supcfficial nature of its coverage. By comparison, courses given 
from a Marxist or a fundamentalist viewpoint have at least the 
virtue of a unity deriving from a purpose believed in by the 
teacher. 

It is parity, on several levels, that the standard survey of liter- 
ature course lacks most plain^. It is an axiom of any research 
rationally pursued that a number of variables cannot successfully 
be analyzed at the same time. To read a poem such as Pope's TTte 
Dunciad and to follow it with Gay's TVte Beggar*$ Opera and 
Swift's ''A Modest Proposal" (all products of 1728r29) can lead to 
no sense even of what the readers of the p&^od expected, since all 
three of these works are mi generis and weare surrounded by a 
legion of other mediocre and worthless writings, which constituted 
a background against which these stood out. There is, in £act, a 
lack of thematic and generic parity even in writings contemporary 
with each other. 

The influence of pcditics, which may be detected in all three of 
these works, is perhaps real enough to be noticed and to serve as a 
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topic of discus^on. But \vhat matter if Swift's treatise on Ireland 
is directed at Walpole, who is also the villain of Gay's piece, if it is 
not understood how either work achieves ^ its effecte? It is the 
reduction of variables, such as genre, topic, period, and function, 
that leads to the sort of paiity in which successful comparison can 
take place. Needless to say, analysis leans heavily on comparison* 
Unless there is a norm, deviation cannot be recognized. 

Students without a literature background come equipped onfy 
with the norm provided by their own reading (whether it be trashy 
novels, science fiction, the poetry of McKuen, or the lyrics of Elvis 
Presley), according to which every text older than 1950 or heavier 
in substance than those mentioned will appear laced with un- 
imaginable deviation. In other words unless students can be given 
a standard, they will sink in a sea of wonders, all of them incom* 
prehensible. Today's students have a very thin layer of historical 
knotvledge, much of it absorbed episodically from such incidental 
sources as film and television. For this reason the abstractness of 
the conventional relation between literature and history is un- 
appealing and indigestible. They have an appetite for the dramatic, 
one formed and perhaps fed by the news and entertainment 
media. Today's students are also practical-inclined to prepare 
themselves for vocations and more aware of the need for compe- 
tence in certain areas. They question the need to study poetry and 
to know about the abstract processes of language, but not the 
value of writing or reading witti understandii^. A course in litera- 
ture should perhaps jettison its concern with higher literacy and 
exploit students' desire for practical knowledge. 



A Suggested Course in Literature 

Where to begin? Not, as is commonly done, with fiction, supposed 
to be attractive because of its story. To the average nineteen year 
old, reading Roderick Random differs not much from trying to 
understand The 47 Ronin or Lady Murasaki^s Gensi-Monogatari. 
The best material is the most familiar material: expository prose. 
The essay has ^ long history in English, from Francis Bacon to Art 
Buchwald and Russell Malcney. It is not likely to be mysterious 
to any newsp^r reader. 

Proceeding on the principle that enjoins movement from the 
customary to the exotic, the easy to fiie difficult, I would compile 
a list of essayists beginning with such modems as Tom Wolfe, Joan 
Didion, E. B. White, and others found in modem antiiokigies. I 
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Would proceed back through Matthew Arnold, Mark Twain, 
Thomas Babington Macaulay, William Hazlitt, Charles Lamb, and 
peihaps Ambrose Bierce and Sydney Smith, in piemcKlem times. 
The previous age is the one in which piose became the instrument 
we have come to rely on, visible at its best in the works of Samuel 
Johnson, Jonathan Swift, Edward Gibbon, Richard Steele, Joseph 
Addison, Oliver Goldsmith, among many others; before these are 
the thorny efforts of John Milton and Robert Burton, Abraham 
Cowley, and the rhetorical Thomas Browne and Francis Bacon. 
A sdection of essays by the foregoing authors would offer the 
advantages of a single genre without being monotonous. Even 
within a homo^neous group of works, exclusion of variables 
should not be neglected. Greater parity can be achieved by careful 
grouinng of subject matter. All essayists have certain topics in 
common (books, dress, life and death, the folly of their contem- 
poraries) that furnish opportunities far comparison. Interest arises 
from successful anidysts and the mastery of procedure. Even 
MUton*s tracts can be full of interest to those who br^k his code. 
But a course in literature will not be better if it simp^ becomes a 
course in the essay. This is merely a good place to begin if the 
purpose of the study of literature is what I think it is^ Letters, 
speeches, pamphlets, sermons, introductions, and dialogues are 
available from all periods and offer many of the same advantages 
as the essay form. 

Earlier I cited a catalog description asserting that the purpose of 
a certain survey of literature was to 'Acquaint" students with 
certain masterpieces In their native language. I contend that su^ a 
purpose Is insufficient and mal^ the course superfluous. Students 
can acquaint themselves wiUi Tom atones if they have the patience 
and the book. Acquaintance is an inadequate goal. I propose a 
more ambitious one, which offers at least the possthUity of success: 
to distinguish between the literary use of language and all other 
use, which implies being able to tell literature from laundry lists 
and horoscopes and which is on the way to an understanding of 
what literature is. 

Thus, let us say, one begins at the present with some simple 
examples of ^e reflective essay. Joseph Wood Krutch*& nature 
works, L. P. Smithes Trivia, and Lewis Thomases The Liwet of a 
C^n are not simply expository prose, but rather a compound of 
fact and lyricism, which brings into focus the literary use of 
language. I have a frivorite passage on the spring peeper Krutch 
which makes an effective contrast with both an editorial on the 
same topic and a technical description of hyUsM cmcifer. The 
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purpose of the comparison is to discover what facts are presented, 
how they are arrant, what additional material, if any, makes the 
description literary. The answ^nr is surprisingly simple and can 
easily lead to imitation, in the rhetorical sense* In the old rhetoric, 
analysis of the literary work provided the formula for another 
production on the same model, perhaps inferior to the original but 
recognizably related to it. 

Among the shortcomings of the standard survey is the student's 
inability to produce anything literary* Some teachers, I know, ask 
students to attempt a sonnet, but it is an isolated effort* By 
contrast, the conversion of one form into another can be re- 
warding. I have asked students to convert "We Are Seven" into 
heroic couplets, to write a new Canterbury Tale» to make The 
Rape of the Lock into a short story* Some of the results were 
surprisingly good, many simply awful. But all who try it come to 
grips with the process of composition and are in a better position 
to appreciate the genius of Pope and other writers* For the same 
reason, I see a literature course devoted in significant part to 
writing, not critical essays about the works studied^ but literary 
imitation* Without carefUl and detailed preparation, however, 
such efforts produce on^ wastepaper and are demoralizing to 
the writers. 

Analysis by Comparison 

The preparation I have in mind consists of analysis: the eicami* 
nation in detail of vocabulary and syntax of pieces commensurable 
in a number of particulars* I can think of seven kinds of literary 
material suitable for comparative analysis* 

Seven Types of Comparison 

1. The first is the same topic treated bV two or more writers. 
Unfortunately^ such examples are not easy to find , though certain 
obvious comparisons will always l>e available, e*g*, between 
Gibbon^s History and a modem one. Lyric poetry, particularly 
between 1570 and 1630, probab^ offers many examples on the 
popular topics of love and religion. 

2* More common is the existence of variants of a text. These 
are more numerous for poets than for prose writers, but the 
latter also exist (e^l*^ Swiff^ Gulliver's Traviis), More recent^^ 
copies of novelists* revisions have become available* A convenient 
collection of such examples can be found in Hildick's It^ord for 
Word (1966). 
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3. Numerous writors lutve altered their works substantial^ in 
later editions, sometimeB completely rewriting them. Henzy James 
and Francis Bacon come to mind at once. Bacon*& aphoristic early 
essays contrast usefully with the Ciceronian later v^ions. James^ 
reworking of his early novels (e^., Roderick Hudson) is revealing, 
as is the contrast between his ear^ and late styles. 

4. Successive translations of the same work lend themselves to 
comparison. For example, there are dozens of translations of the 
Bible and the Homeric poems, some in very distinguished form. 
The diacbronic aspect of a comparison of the same passage of the 
//tad, as translated by Chapman, Pope, Butler, Rouse, or Rteu, 
makes the chronology of lit^ture concrete- 
s' A method of creating an artificial text for comparison is 

Propositional Reduction, described earlier. It lias the advantage 
of Tequiring firom students moie than mere observation. They 
must actually anafyze the original text, excise the superfluous, 
clarify the ambiguous, and, by reducing it to a base, attempt to 
discover and state its meaning. This kind of exercise can be done 
in dass by individual students whose efforts can then be collated. 

6* Corrupt or deceptive versions of a well-known sentence or 
aphorism can be presented to stutlents ivith an invitation to select 
the authentic from the imitations* Despite the common belief that 
the original has an *%evitable** form (Strunk and White, from 
Milic, p. 249), it is surprisint^y difficult to select the original 
unerrin^y. I have concocted some examples firom Jonathan Swift' 
and L« P. Smith. Any teacher can do the same. 

7. Analysis can be done by imitation. Imitation, in the sense of 
an effort to duplicate the style and organization of another 
miter, derives from the time of Quintilian as a rhetorical exercise. 
The instructor should select an essay (e^f., Addison^ ^^Adventures 
of a Shilling" or *'The Vision of Mirza**) and before the students 
have read it, describe its structure and theme accurate^, and then 
ask for an imitation of it. To be effective, this exercise must be 
preceded by an examination of Addison^s method of developing 
an essi^. Bei^amin Franklin in his Autobiography describes how 
he became a Mnriter by applying a version of Utis method to The 
Spectator. 



'The roUowing are three corrupt versiotiA ot one or Jonathan Swifts 
^HioughU on Varicuf SubJecU'^ as well aa the original, in no fpectal order: 
*1lie power ot fortune ia confo«ced only by the ini*erable'^"Qn]y by the 
ttU«enibt* if the power ot fortune confossed"; 'The power ot fortune: only 
the mlaetabte will confess it"; "Only tbe miserable will confess the power of 
fortune/* 
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Ftom Competence to 'ncadttional Study 

It is unnecessary to describe in greater detail the particulars of the 
competency literature course 1 have proposed. The course is based 
on the belief that an understanding of literature means an under* 
standing of the literary use of language. Therefore it begins with 
exercises graduated in difficulty from analysis to synthesis^ which 
inculcate and demonstrate an understanding of literary-linguistic 
devices. Although 1 suggest proceeding from modem expository 
prose backward^ 1 do not consider the method antagonistic to 
other genres^ such as the short story» lyric poetry* and drama* 
though the treatment of long fiction* the epic* and stage comedy 
present special problems. 

Students beginning a new subject may prefer to be entertained* 
but will profit more from substance than from background and 
at>straction. Once they have tried the literary use of language^ they 
usually respond with some satisfaction at having learned to do 
something. As a result they can later deal more successfully with 
generalities. Competence in literature means being able to (l)say 
what any sentence in a work means* (2) pc^t to the means 
whereby it aditeves this meaning* and (3) discuss the liteiary 
nature of this effect. When students have achieved competence in 
these skills* they can profitably progress to the historical and 
religious backgrounds*^ social conditions* and the liistory of 
genres. They will then be able to make sense of them. 
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The link between literature and culture can be forged by attention to 
certain vocabulary items containing neglected allusions that occur especially 
in the occasional poetry of earlier times* Such lines of Pope as ^'Thieves* 
Supercargoes* Shafts and Directors/* ^'Wliat made Directors cheat tn 
South^a Year?/' ^^South^Sea ftub«criptions take who please** are incompre* 
hensible without some understanding of the curious events of the year 1720. 
It is out of the question to broadcast such knowledge as background^ but it 
is not beyond imagination to suppose that students could be made to seek it 
if the knowledge had immediate application to a problem they were expected 
to solve. 
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The necessity to reftect on and to talk and write about the literaty 
tzaditbn of our culture no long^ seems obvious to the college 
student. The liteiature teacher can no longer assume that thete 
will be many intelligent and sensitive English nugois to cany 
eagerly into the world the message about the depth and meaning 
of words m literaty structuies and to nurture and cultivate our 
language in their own use of ttie ^ken and written word. Given 
our present social and economic realities, the teacher of literature 
must search out students who may be unaware that they have a 
need for the meaning in literature. 

And why shoukl we study the cultural memory of literature? 
Would it not be better to neglect a humanistic study of words 
written by people long dead and imbued with the patterns of 
neurotically repetitive compulsiveness that inform all art? Why 
not begin anew, name anew, and tree ourselves bom the past in 
a convulsive anticulture revolution? 

Because it is impossible. Literary history is, in James Joyce's 
words, part of the **nightmare of history" bom which we cannot 
awake. We, our worki, are today what our world has been. More- 
over, our languages shape and belter us, no matter how we 
personally arrange our particular ^ace within that shelter, no 
matter how infiniteMmally our particular style may eventually 
alter the structure of language. The study of litetatury% will con- 
tinue to be necessary because of the forces of history and language 
and will remain de^ble as long as we agree that the conscious 
and reflective human being is pref^Ue to the unconscious and 
unreflective individual. As we study literary tradition, we not 
only rejoice over values and forms, but we also become conscious 
of embolic structures and mythologies that have held us tena- 
ciously for miUenta, giving us meaning and boundaries, but also 
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imprisoning us. By becoming conscious of these structuies and 
n^Utologiest we may perhiq>s gain limited control met their 
determinism and even enlist their aid in effecting imaj^tive 
bieakthroui^ toward new possibiUties. I would say that the 
study of literature enaldes us to discover the compulsions and 
discontents in civilization^^th the benefit of perhaps gaining 
some control. literature is an especially suitable stuc^ for this 
because it introduces a reality principle into philosophy and puts 
human praxis in history in a contemplative perspective. 

There is anoth« reason why the ^tady of literary tradition is 
a dire need. The word hve definef) that need^ thou^ almost all 
literature is about the Satilure of love. Just as an astronomer should 
not only observe and study but also love the stars^ so the teachv 
of literature^ no matter what techniques he or she uses to make 
literature accessible^ should not only teach but love literature. 
What I mean by /oi;e here is the capacity for empathy that allows 
us to connect not only with what is like us* butalso with what is 
quite unlike us. Like a shaman^ we must learn to squeeze even into 
the smelly^ slippery, skin of the beast and thereby discover the 
destructive energy in us so that we can harness and channel it 
constructively. No other field of study allows us to develop the 
capacity for empathy to the extent that literature^ with its 
pc^morphously perverse evolutkins^ revolutions^ damnations^ and 
blissful ei»phanie$ of the human spirit^ does. The images of 
literature help students and teacliers to discover their potential for 
good and evil. This search is a necessity. As Adomo (1970) argued* 
<«Every person today * * * feels not sufficiently loved because no 
one can love enou^. The incapacity f or an empathetic identifica* 
tion was unquestionably the most important p^chok)gical reason 
that made it possible for Auschwitz to occur among relatively 
proper and harmless human beings" (p. 98). I am not implying 
that a humanistic education alone will prevent inhumanity; but I 
am suggesting that the history-conscious teacher can structure the 
students learning so that it is not merely cumulative* but raises 
the students consciousness and conscience* thereby contributing 
to the student*s education in empathy. 

I have reached the conclusion that the conventional survey of 
literature course neithv purveys a sense of the totality of historical 
development nor intimates the breadth* d^th* and interrela* 
tfonshtps of several important and long'tasting embolic ^sterns in 
our culture. It is therefore necessary to develop alternatives to 
conventional survey courses to reach students who* while interested 
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in humanistic studies, do not intend to become En^ish nugon. 
Seattle Univenity oUtn those students two piogranis. The fust 
is the Honots Program, and the second is the Western CUltuial 
traditions sequence in the univefsity*s Matteo Ricd College. 
1 will discuss both programs at length, but will first turn briefly 
to two courses^ Mytbobgy and Children's Literature, which, along 
with the Bible as Literature (also taught in the English depart- 
ment), lend themselves well to an expbration of the roots of our 
Uterary tradition. 

An Introduction to Literary 'tradition 

For several years 1 have been teaching Mythology and Children's 
Literature in an alternating sequence. Both courses are etectives 
and ha^ attracted students from many areas of study. Both ha^ 
enabled students to ovtitcome the **Et^)i^ anxiety** that is always 
evident at the beginning of the quarter. These two courses provide 
students with insists into the basic forms and meanings that 
generate multitudes of forms and symbolic ^Qfstems. Almost all 
students have some experience with the content of these courses 
and thus are intellectually ready to recoguize diaehroniclty and 
aynchionicity in ^rmboUc structures. I have designed each course 
in such a way that students slowly become conscious of the 
blending and layering of symbols and of the displacement of 
human fears and desires into mythological projectbns, which are 
in turn displaced into literary imitations of reality. A good text, 
such as Morford and Lenardon^ CUMicalMythologyt supplemented 
with an interpretive study like &dinger*s ^ and Archetype^ and 
several care^y chosen examples ttom classical and modem 
literature introduce the student to at least some of the funda* 
mental patterns that shape literature, the arts, and ourselves. 

Similarly, children's literature reveals through folk tales-nvhich 
I like to call *^oletarian mythology^— and through tales of 
romance and realism fundamental patterns of human emotions 
and actions as well as the literary forms appropriate to them. The 
ultimate^ healing effects of romance and comedy are especially 
necessary to the growing person^ whereas the overt and covert 
ironies of realism, as found in such works as Little House on the 
Prairie or Sounder^ introduce the chiki to a tragic vision of U£e 
and to some recurring themes in American life and literature. 

To make the student conscious of formal patterns and their 
piorchotogical relevance, 1 assign three kinds of writing: a memory 
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piper in whidi the student lediscovets that fint moment of 
coming upon ast<»y oi image in chUdren's literature, an analytical 
paper wboce the student shows a conscious grasp of patterns, and a 
creative effort where the student suppresses analytical learning and 
attempts to write apiece of children's literature without sentimmtal 
or moralizing impostions. 



Matteo Rkci College 

Much of my teaching at Seattle University is within Matteo Ricci 
CMlege and the Honors Program, both of which are directed at the 
student who is unlikely to become an English mzjoi, Matteo Ricci 
CMlege is a fully coordinated and integrated six^year program of 
studies, which begins with the traditional fteshman year of high 
school and concludes with the granting of the baccalaureate degree 
from Seattle University. The college is divided into two parts: 
Form I consists of three years on the campus of a former prepa- 
ratory school, and Form II conMsts of three years at a college 
within Seattle University. 

Thought Model Approach in Western Cultural Traditions 

The course that I have been team teaching with my colleague 
James Parry, from the history department, is Western Cultural 
'traditions, a two*<tuarter course combining history, literature, 
and philosophy. Approximately thirty students come to us &om 
Social Ecology where they have studied institutional change and 
value conflicts in the local community. Tliey will leave us to enroll 
in a course that expbres* compares, and contrasts the models and 
symbolic systems of several non-Westmi cultures. Along with 
Social Ecology and Western Cultural Traditions, the students take 
a series of composition classesHtfodes of Reasoning, Composition 
in Language and the Arts, and Modes of Humanistic Inquiry. 

All of these courses ought to introduce flie students to con- 
ceptual models that shape and make comprehensible the matter 
of a course. In Western Cultural 'traditions, we make the students 
conscious ttiat we-teachers and students, as well as the thinkers, 
poets, and actors of history— are symbol-making animals and that 
we use these symbols to order our past, shape our present, and 
project our future. Thus in our study of the conUnuity, transfor- 
mations, and revolutionary change in symbolic structures, we keep 
in mind Cassirer's (1944) statement that *'in language, in religion. 
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in art, in science, toan can do no moie than build his otm univene— 
a lymboUc universe that enables him to understand and interpret, 
to articulate and organize, to synthesize and unvenalize bii hunuui 
experience** (p. 191). We teach students that all these ptttetnt 
have a diachronic and synchronic perspective, and we expltm each 
pattern in terms of its historical context and its significance to our 
own experience. What evolves is studmts* increasing awareness 
that thought models both nurture and restrict human devebpment 
and lead to conflicts between individuals and the community. 

We begin with the problem of how human beings view th^ 
collective autobiography and history and thereby establish from 
the start that the study of culture is a combination of art and fact, 
a selective and condensing process that reveals some truths about 
human experience. Teacheis and students keep in mind questions 
such as: What happens to past or present human experience if 
history is seen as a mere accumulation of events How is our 
reality different if we see human time teleol<^ically? What 
happens if history is interpreted in terms of ^^great m^ and 
women'* or through a cyclical or spiral model? What are the 
consequences when human expenence is projected as a dialectical 
process in the sense of Hegel or Marx? How are historical action, 
philosophical thought^ and Uteraiy revelation affected when the 
thought models are hierarchical, organic, mechanical, or evolu- 
tionary? What are the results when a culture emphasizes communfty 
or elevates an individual to be the shaper of destiny? 

The thought model approach to tradition partially eliminates 
the tedium of chronology for the student and compensates the 
teacher for the ftustration that ^'so much has to be left out.*' In a 
sense one teaches a grammar with a minimum of vocabulary, 
hoping that as the &tud^t*s vocabulary increases, he or she wilt 
be able to associate it with the right grammatical order and thus 
think independently. My colleague and I have wondared to what 
extent the seventeen^year-old student is intellectually mature 
enough to perceive human experience through modds and whether 
she or he will not conftise the modd with the ^^th.** Up to now 
we have found that the majority of stud^ts do possess the 
necessary maturity and that patterns and their relationships begin 
to ^^cUck" for them, especially in the second quarter. It also 
happens that they will insist on designating a particular symbolic 
pattom, e. g., Marx*s or Freud*s, as ^^a mere model,** especially 
when they disagree with the content or feel threatened by it. On 
the other hand» some antiquated models such as the Great Chain 
of Being or the four humoun and their elements are attractive 
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because they aie esoteric. Th^ is pleasure in discovaring how 
the Ptolemaic model applies to Daitte*s cosmos or how X>esde- 
mona*s **hot and moist" hand conditions Othello *s responses. And 
th^ is surprise in the realization that the quaint model of the 
humours can be related to modem p^ydiological theories. 

I* 

The Literature Program 

Literature plays a very important role in the study of cultural 
tradition, for literature in its depiction of human experience makes 
theory ambipuDUs and inv^ or infiises with irony established 
and accepted symbolic structures. Thus it is through literature 
that we frequently see how an' accepted thought model is undar* 
mined and a new model generated. However, it is also possible 
that a twentieth^centuiy work makes us look back to the Middle 
Ages aifed urges us to contrast and compare the transformations 
of symbolic structures. In this way we discover that Dante the 
pilgrim, while submitting to the hierarchy of the medieval cosmos, 
is through Dante the poet more Faustian than Mariowe*s Faustus. 
Or the experience of Gliezer in WieseFs Night shocks us into the 
awareness that Dante's icy inferno of the betrayal of love is a 
nii^tmare that antedates the historical reality of the concentration 
c^mp. 

While the literature teacher has to omit much that is cherished, 
exploring literature is still an enriching experience in relation to 
history and philosophy, and is delightful recognizing once more 
the subversiveness of the literary imagination. Among the works 
studied by the class as a whole or in small groups are Dante*s 
Infernot Everyman^ several Shakespeare plays, Candidet selections 
from Goethe*s Faust^ Ibsen *s Peer GynU Hochhuth*& The Deputy, 
Duras*s Hiroshima mon amour^ Wiesel's NighU Shaffert Equus, 
and Wells's The Time Machine. Hochhuth*& The Deputy has been 
used for lyntherizing and questioning many of the patterns we 
have studied. The play makes us rethink Dante and Everyman^ 
Rousseau's sovereignty of the people and their general wiQ, 
Nietzsche's notions of nobility, and S^t Augustine's earthly and 
heavenly city. Students are profoundly shaken by the Christian 
tragedy of Father Fontana in The D^uty^ not only because most 
of them are Catholic, but also because the play exposes them to 
the reality of collective catastrophes. 

Intellectual and emotional experience become integrated by the 
end of the second quarter as the human rage for order and for 
chaos are seen as competing potentials in each of us. Much of this 

23 f J 
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is pcnonaQy expcri^ced, for the emotion towvrdt ivfait one has 
studied cittnot be ttu^t; it evohres from the depth of the students 
^priUingncis to take risks. Such wUlingness and emotional gtowth, 
akmg with intdlectual con^i^ension, aie especially evident in 
the students choice of topic for the integrative pq)er. For this 
the student chooses one work to concentrate on and then relates 
to it the subject matt^ we have studied. Thus one student told me 
that above aU had to undcntand the meaning of ^e heart of 
darkness" as that image relates to the tnfemo^ to ^ite experience of 
Marlow and Kurtz in Conrad*s story, and to the idealist Riccaido 
facing the man without restraint, the Doctor, in The Deputy. A 
few quotes from her paper **Ettimal Infernos'* reveal how a 
compete and senntive student was bcou^it to new ina^ts 
into consciousness and conscience: 

As both men tnv^ deeper into leillty, they p$s$ a variety of 
lesier evils in compstison to whit they find at the end. Mariow 
siftu up with the *Xoinp«tty" wtiidi titsinly controls tndt with 
the natives. As he travels deeper into the coatlncnt,hf must deal 
with the minsfets at the sUtlons posted ilonf the wiy. RIccsrdo 
h In a simiUr situation. He must dt il with the church, the Pope, 
and the S*S. before tit reaches the heart. Both men ttave to past 
titese ttepplnf stones of evil before they meet the flnit evil, the 
Kii^. llieir journey Is extreme^ similar to Dtnte^s. Riccaido and 
Marlow both flnd themselves In a dark wood with the choice of 
either tuminf teck to the safe, protected life or travel into the 
dirk where there Is only one trail to leility , the trail of eviL . . . 

Both of these men [Kurtz and the Doctwl were Ueed with 
a chtllenfe from the ultimate darknea and had an immense 
fsKination with abomination. Ihey accepted tt;e cbiilenfe and 
worked with what they hated and debited and, I believe, did 
what they knew to be morally wronf. They played God. They 

created tiieir reality and rUled it They were challengtn( tike 

^nce in tile skies to make tiiero stop tite honor titey were 
creating, TTie Doctw wanted to be punished because, even 
tiuHigh he would be damned, he would know tiie truth of God. 
Kurtz also asked to be punished. He wrote his pamphlet, 
"extetminate all the hnites!** Thb Is a dear challenfe scieaminf 
at every titing.... 

For me, these two books shed 5 horrible 11^ t on man, one 
which f don*t want to Uce but must. The most fiti^tenlng 
titought is that tiiese livinff Hdls will probably continue to 
be created by man. < . . We . < ^ have created tills kind of teality 
and are capable of doing it again and again* Bfartow also ack- 
nowledges thhi 'The mind of man Is capable of anytiting- 
because everytiUng b In it, all tite past as well as « J the future." 

Another student, who vvrote about usury in the love relations 
in The Merchant of Venice^ used a similar topic in the next quarter. 
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tzacing the use^ abuse^ and Hnal exploaon of the courtly love 
tiadition in Ibsen's A DoU House. Since we began the fiist quarter 
with a casual and rambling discussion of a speech by Solzhenitsyn 
and ended the second quarter vith a more sophisticated analysis 
of i*, one student decided to dtscom SoUhemtsyn the novelist in 
One Day in the Life of Ivon DenUovich and show in his paper how 
the models of Hegelf Marx^ and Lenin become inverted in that 
account bi prepatation^ this student read Bettelheim's The 
Itemed Heart to shorn how in a coercive antiutopia the human 
bdng devises defensive structi*res in order to maintain the ego in 
an environment that threatens to swaUow it. 



The Honois Program 

Matteo Ricci Cdllege presents a challenge but also a fhistiation for 
the teacher^ who deals with a group of students who have known 
each other for several years and who are still very much under the 
influen<% of peer pressure. This does not apply to the Honots 
Propram^ in whidi a group of students spend two years together* 
The program is the heritage teacher's dream come tiue^ without 
the problems of stasis that ideal situations are usually subject to. 
Tliat stans does not happen is due largely to the continuous 
self-critical evaluation of students and teachers. The core of 
Honors is a ^stematic^ in-depth expI(»atjon of the development 
of Western cult*:ue from classical antiquity to the present. During 
their fireshman and sophomore years^ twenty to twenty<five 
students have seminars together in philosophy^ literature, and 
hist<xy for four hours a week each. The program also includes four 
seminars in the development of science and one each in art and 
music. For the literature teacher this means, that by the spring 
quarter of the second year, the students will have had five seminar 
courses in the tradition of literature. 

Learning about tradition in Honors is not merely cumulative 
and not confined to reverence for the past^ Through dialogue and 
through the development of increasingly sophisticated written 
expression, the student hones the critical spirit, learns y/hAt 
sel^education means, and ultimatdy becomes deeply concerned 
with humanistic values and goals. Of course the great diversity of 
ideas, begmning especially with the breakdown of the medieval 
world picture, can and sometimes does become disconcerting to 
the intelligent student, who discovers that truths are not shnple 
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and ufao yet hat « need to give ihape to bis oi her expmettce. The 
rtudent eventually copet with tuch existential anxieties by synthe* 
siiing to her 01 his satisfk^tion the pluiality of possibilities in a 
pmonally meanlnfftil **neceiiary fiction." 

The rtvuty of lit^tuie in the Honors Ftogram is consonant with 
T* S* Eliot^ (1960) concept of ttadition as invohrinS "a perception, 
not on^ of the pastness of the past, but of its presence .... The 
exteting monumente form an ideal order among themselves, which 
is modified by the introduction of the new (the really new) work 
of art among them. * * * The difference between the present and 
the past is that the conscious present is an awareness of the past in 
a way and to an extent which the past's awareness of itself caimot 
show*" (pp. 49-52). Thus, as the student begins the study of 
literature, the Homeric epics and the Greek tragedies and comedies 
appear at first as seIf*contained expressions or as reflections of 
philosophy or history. But with the teach^'s guidance, those ear^ 
statements soon lose their rigidity and vibrate for the creathre 
reader as living expressions. I teach students to revere and submit 
anpatheticaUy to the text's historical uniqueness, but I also urge 
them to engage in a constructive rebellion against the seeming 
exdustveness of the ancient images, 

Diachionic perception of literature dominates the first year of 
study while ^rnchronic perception dominates the second year, but 
this **dominanGe" is a matter of emphasis. It is hare that the phe* 
nomenon of repetition compulsion in the form and content of 
i literatuie comes to the fore. For example, we study Petronius's 
Satyricon as an ironic response to the Odyssey and the Aeneid and 
as diametrically opposed to the dignity of ordinary people in the 
contemporaneous New Testament; we relate both to Eliot's **The 
Waste Land** where the promise of the New Testament has remained 
unfulfilled and Petronius's landscape blends with the "Unreal City, 
under the brown fog of a winter dawn." The student is encouraged 
to see that the chronological study of literature allows us occasion- 
ally to detour or even to **tesser,'' that is, to complete a link across 
time and apace before getting there by the regular route.' The stu- 
dent realizes that poets write because there it poetry and, as the 
student's skills in creative reading develop, realizes that **whatever 



'Thi» uMfUl neologlcm Ufound In Madeleine L'Ensle'stneUphyucal science 
fiction fintwy for chUdven A Wrinkk in Time. In The Anxiety of Influence. 
Harold Bloom ute« the word tesient (token, a puaword^ a rnial) piece of marble 
for a motic) in hii dUcuMion of completion and antithesja. 
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flames upon tho night / Man^s own resinous heart has ted** hi the 
sixth quarter^ the litenuy tiadition seems to arrange itself around 
every work we hiqppen to look at and is contained even in such 
fragmented and painful works as Borowski's This Way for the Gos, 
Ladies and Gentlemen or Handke^s ^4 Sorrow beyond Dreams, 

Communications Activities 

The Honors Program emphasizes the development of oial and writ- 
ten communication skills in all disciplines. In the seminar the stu- 
dent is gukled to contribute relevantly^ to listen carefully^ and to 
engage in dialogue with the class. Lecturing is kept to a minimum. 
I resort to it spontanecAisly only when the discussion has reached 
an impasse that can be resolved through specific knowledge or 
evidence. First-year students tend to think that seminar discussion 
means ^^guessiiig what teacher thinks/' but the growing realization 
that insights into a text evolve during a discussion affirms for the 
student in the second year that the discovery of meaning is a com- 
munal experience. 

Be^des seminar discussions^ two ways of fostering this experience 
are readers theatre and paper conference groups. Readers theatre 
allows students to explore Htetature with their emotions and not 
just with their intellect. On a smaller scale^ group interaction is also 
furthered in the paper conference gioup, thoii^ there are some- 
times competitive tensions between group members. At the begin- 
ning of each quarter^ the director divides the class into groups of 
four or five and determines the due dates for papers in each disct- 
pline* I meet with eachgroup member todiscussthe literature paper 
topic. The student writes Uie paper» duplicates it for me and for 
each member of the group^ writes critiques of the other papers^ 
and duplicates the critiques also. The student^ therefore^ writes 
not on^ for the teacher but also for the group. If a student^ for 
example^ chooses the topic ^^The Vity of Wiar in the Aeneid and in 
the Poetry of Wilfired Owen/* relevant poems must be included in 
the pai>er or appended and the readers given pertinent facts about 
the poets and their work. 

The critiques are very important in devebping writing^ editing^ 
and critical skills. Clichds such as '^Your prose flows smoothly*' are 
a temptation but the students team to avoid them. Many a student 
has overcome writing problems by analyzing the writing of a peer. 
The critic looks far more objectively at another^s text» and then 
becomes able to transfer skills and correct weaknesses. Having read 
and critiqued each other^s papers^ the students meet with me as a 
group for the two-hour paper conference where each paper is given 
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twaity to thirty minutes of attention. These conferences are usuidly 
constructive because the students follow the same procedure in 
philosophy and history and are therefore much more aware of each 
other's progress than I am. Comments such as **This time you 
focused much better than in your history pa|>er" or "You still 
have not quite solved the problem of transitions between contrasting 
ideas" are the nile. At the end I summarize and give my impm- 
sions, but the students do most of the evaluating, though they do 
not grade the papers. 

I have not held pdnp&c conferences in the sixth quarter, for it 
seemed to me that by then everyone has become conscious of what 
is involved in writing a good paper. Instead I have urged students 
to vnrite longer, integrative papm to synthesize their experience in 
literature over the two years and have received very mature efforts. 
Each topic has to be well-grounded theoretically and supported 
with caref ulfy selected examples from classical or biblical antiquity 
to contemporary literature. Pap^ topics have induued **The Meta- 
phor of Hunter and Hunted^ <firom Euripides*s Hippolytus to the 
fUm The Deer Hunter) and '"The White Goddess and Female Indi- 
viduation: A Search for Woman's Muse" {from Apuleius*s Cupid 
and P$yche to Sylvia Plath). Some students chose to empha^ 
theoretical problems such as narrative distance, the phenomenology 
of space, or the problem of sajring the unsayable. In each case the 
writer was conscious of synchronic and diachronic dimensions in a 
literary work* 

As it does for Matteo Ricci students, the ideal ^thesis, while 
much more complex in Honors, combines feeling and thinking. 
For instance, one outstanding paper explored the relationship 
between consciousness, repression, and pain in Western literature. 
The student, who was not an English major, grounded his explora- 
tion in the philosophies of Sartre, Nietzsche, and Marcel and 
explored ten works including the Book of Isaiah, Dante's Divine 
Comedy^ and Le$sing*s The Summer Before Dark. He concluded 
that only these three works include the possibility of some kind of 
salvation as the questers turn **back to the people txom which they 
have been temporarily alienated/* 



Conclusion 

The elective^ the required course, or the choice of a program with 
required courses all can awaken in the student the values and rele* 
vance of tvadition. If the reader looks back over the topics of stu- 
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dent papers, it is noticeable tlwt all the topics relate tradition to 
knowledge of sell I hid not intended such a convergence when I 
planned this essay. It just happened, but it reveals what the study 
of tradition is all about The past is stories that can be told* As the 
empathetic reader connects with the form of each story, there 
resonates with infinite variations the message: I am, you are; you 
are,! am. 
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A number of yeais ago, two valued firiends made statements that 
have directed my reading, thinking, and research ever sinoe. The 
contents of this chapter can be traced to these two experiences. 
First: 

I remember sitting with Mitia Shai^nessy one spritig day tn 1974 
on i hiwn in Ptinceton, New Jersey, and hearing her s^y, *^You 
know, Elizabeth, it istmposable to know the disdpllnesof rhetoric 
and composition vdthout knowing many other disciplines, too— 
areas as linguistics, sociology, motivational theory, gjcoup 
dynamicsw . . . Wehavetobegiamakingtheconnectlonsthatcause 
m to see the whole,*' 



It IS the summer of '7S. Alan HoUingsworth is addressing a group 
of English department chairpersons at a semtnar in Flagstaff, 
Arisoita. He tells us that it enough now just to know our 
own specialties well. A chairperson who wants to create a depar* 
ment that grows instead of shrinks tn the 1970s and 1980s wUl 
branch out into many other disciplines. He si^gests we start with 
industrial management; and his fiucinatlng and scholarly talk that 
day Introduces us to aewwordslikein«£a;griim&£frFande£(pf^cAAim 
monag^ment and to new names like Leikert^ Avgytis, McGregor, 
and Maslow. 

This chapter was the stimulus for me to make some of the con- 
nections Mina and Alan wore talking about. When I began to think 
seriously about studen&<entered teaching, many pieces began to 
fit togeth^ to make a whole. I saw that studentcaitered teaching 
in the clauroom was like patientnrent^ed care in ho^ttate which, in 
turn, was like the Scanton Han in business which was also like. . . . 
And the list went on. I began to look for the assumptions that all 
these h»d in common. I hoped, th^by, to show that student- 
centered teaching, rather than being an isolated educational phe- 
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nomenon, is actually just one more manifestation of a particular 
phttoaophy about human relations already pervasive in business, 
industry, human services, and health care. Management theory 
proved the place to start. 



Two Management Styles 

A brief look at the history of industrial management theory provides 
the back0X>und for discussing student<centered teaching. In this 
historical review, two main theories emerge: Scientific Management 
and Participatory Management. Each reflects a part'':ular set of 
assumptions about human relations and,in alArgersense,represents 
a particular way of seeing the worid. 

Scientific Management began in the eai^ 1900s with the work 
of Frederick Taylor. The theory argued for a method of managing 
business that was based on scientifically determining both the flow 
of work and the limitation of responsibility for each worker. Scien- 
tiflc Management held that ^^management processes should be 
specified, that tasks should be measured and programmed, that 
responsibility ^ould be ^commaisurate* with authority** (this 
and following quotes are from Leavitt, 1964, pp. 327-339). Its 
took were **job descriptions, work standards, individual incentive 
schemes, organizational charts, work-flow diagrams, and the other 
things that went with them.** 

The theory, however, had little regard for theemployee. In 1911 
Taylor wrote about workers in a steel mill this way in Scientific 
Management: 

Now one of the very first tequirements for a man who is fit to 
bsndte pig iron ^ . . Es that he shall be so stupid and so phlegmatic 
Uiit he more nearly resembles ... the ox than any other type. . . > 
he must consequently be trained by a man mote intelligent than 
bimselt 

The mechanization of industry at the expense of the people working 
in it brought attacks from social reformers who felt Taylor was 
dehumanizing men and women (there was even a Congressional 
hearing about his methods) and ficom the workers themselves, 
whose rebellion took the form of ^^stow-downs, sabotage, p^ed 
production.** So, in spite of the fact that Scientific Management did 
bring increases in production for a time, some of the "unforeseen 
costs** of the theory began to appear. Leavitt reports that **under 
the influence of Taylorism organizations had indeed grovm and 
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pieospeied^ but the human costs ime becoming inciea^ngly t^par- 
^ ent. Human resistance became a migorpiobtem/* 

At the Western Electric Company in the late 1920s» a new theory 
of management researched by the Harvard Business School began 
to emerge as a viable method of improving production andshovring 
concern for the employees at the same time^ Leavi^ describes an 
eqpmment set up to investigate one production variable^ plant 
U^ting^ but which ultimately showed the ^fecU of far less easily 
measured tactors. The hypoth^ in the experiment was that pro- 
duction would increase as Iig}iting increased above the workers. 
Production did go up» but it went up regardless of wheth^the lights 
were bright or dim. The search for an explanation finally led to 
the social and psycholo^cal needs of the workers. Leavitt reports 
it this way: 

It tum& out that the Increased productivity was caused not by 
lightlns, but by attmtion. These wotken were now in a smsller^ 
separate rootiL The environment was less formal. And a lot of other 
soda} and psycholo^kal fictois were now operating that were 
mudi more difficult to measure and grasp than lighting. Butephenv 
era] and Intangible or not^ they seemed to be closely and causally 
related to producUon. 

What finally emerged from this and oth^ studies was a group of 
theories that came to be called the human retatiom apprcmch. In 
these theories the main focus moved from **rational models which 
ignoied people^s emotions to models which took into account the 
workers* feelings^ attitudes^ belidb^ perceptions^ ideas^ and senti- 
menu.** And as time went on» these general human relations ap- 
proaches b^an to form the nucleus of specific management theories 
developed by revisbnist thinkers in managentent. Of these new 
theories^ Plurticq>atory Mwagement was to have the most impact 
on American l^u^eoes and industries. M contrasted to Scientific 
Management^ Participatory Maruigement theory held that involve- 
ment in and enthusi»m for the group would work ahnost as a 
substitute for authority. The theory argued also that it was ejc- 
teemed imp<»tant for workm to be allowed to participate in the 
rurming of their Jobs because people always tend to "support what 
they help to create.** Various forms of Partic^atory Management 
be^ to appear^ and many companies were actually transfonned 
by the new management theory. (For a fascinating and amusing 
account of one such company^ see McGregor^ 1960^ pp. 116>^117.) 
Some aspect of the Participatory Management style is in operation 
today in most large Am^can and many foreign corporations. 
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Theory X and Theory Y 

Dou^McGiegor^pmCessor of industrial managem^ 
diuaattt butiUite of Technology, identified two opposing sets of 
assumptions that infonn Sdratific Management and Paiticipatoiy 
Managemmt In The Human Side of Enterprise^ McGregor described 
hts now fiunous Theory X and Theory Y. In his view the assumptions 
behind Scientific Management, or Theory X, led to a traditional 
view of direction and control and to ineffective group relations. 
Theory set of assumptions, illustrated in ParticipatiNcy Manage- 
ment^ brought about effective group relationships and ^ere duucac- 
t^rized by an integration of the individual's and the organization's 
goals, McGregor argued. Here are the two sets of assumptions and 
the characteristics of groups holding such philosophies, as quoted 
or adai>ted from the work of McGregor (see pp. 33*35, 41-43, 
47-48, 54, 232-241). 

Theory X: The Traditional View of Direction and Control 

Assumptions 

1. The average human being has an inherent dislike of work 
and will avoid it If possible* 

2. Because of this, most people must be coerced, controlled, 
directed, threatened with punishment to get them to put 
forth adequate effort toward the achievement of organ!* 
zational objectives* 

3. The average i^mnan being prefers to be directed, wishes to 
avoid responsibility, has relatively little ambition, wants 
security above all. 

Characteristics of groups under Theory X 

1* The atmosphere is likely to reflect eith^ indifference and 
boredom (people whiipering to each other or carrying on 
side conversations, individuals who are obviously not in- 
volved, etc*) or tension (undercurrents of hostility and 
antagonism, stiffkiess, and undue formality). 

2. A few people tend to dominate discussions* 

3 . From the things which are said, it is difHcult to understand 
what the group task is or what its objectives are. These 
may have been stated by the leader initially, but there is 
no evidence that the group either understands or accepts 
them. 
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4. Pwple do not really listen to etch othtt. One gets the 
impieaiion that there i$ much talldnc for effect. 

5. IMiigreements are generally not dealt with effecUvelyt 
They may be completely repressed by a leader who tern 
ccmfUct 

6. Actions are often taken prematurely, before thereal issues 
are eith^ eicamined or lesolved. 

7* Action decisbns tend to be unclear; no one really knows 
who is going to do what. 

8. The leadership always clearly remains with the person up 
firont. 

9. Criticism nuiy be present, but it is embarrassing and 
tension^producing. Ctiticism of ideas tends to bedestnic* 
tii«. 

10. Personal feelings are hidden rather than being out in the 
opm. 

11. The group tends to avoid any decisions about its own 
^^maintenance." 

About Theory X Mc(^egor has this to say: 

The **€inot and sUck" theory of motivtUon which loesslong with 
Theory X worics ifttoiubly welt undercertain circumstances.* 
[It] is inadequate* [however]* to motivate because the human 
needs on which this approach telies ate reiaUvely unimportant 
motivators of behavior in oursodety today. . . . People, deprived 
of opportunities to satisfy at work the needs whkh are now im* 
poitant to them* behave exactly as we might ptedictr^ith indo* 
ienoe, passivity* unwUttngneu to accept respotuibUity* lesUUnoe 
to change. . . . Because Theoty W assumptions ateso unnecessarily 
limiting, It prevents our seeing the postibllitles kiherent in other 
mansferial strategies. ^ ^ ^ However* to long as the assumptions of 
Theoty X continue to influence msnsgerial strategy* we will fail 
to discover* let alone utilize* the potenti^ities of the average human 
being. . t . It appears to be something ofa tribute to the adaptability 
ofhumsn'beingi that [Theoty X] procedures work at alt 

Theory Y; The Integration of Individual and Organisational 
Goals 

Assumptions 

1. The expenditure of physical and mental effort in worlc is 
as natural as play or test. 
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2. External contnd and the thieit of puniihment aie not 
the on^ menu for bringiiig about efforts towaid oigani- 
zftttonat obijectivei* Feople will exerdie self-direction and 
lalf-conttol in the aervice of objectives to which they are 
committed. 

3. Commitment to ot^fectives is a function of the rewards 
associated with their achievement 

4. The average human being leami^ under proper conditions^ 
not only to accept but to seek responsibility. 

5. Hie capacity to eswrcise a relativdy high degree of imagina- 
tion, ingenuity, and creativity in the solution of organiza- 
tional l^blems is widely, not narrowly, distributed in 
the population. 

6. Under the conditions of modem industil^ life, the intel- 
lectual potentialities of the avmge human being are only 
IHUtially utilised. 

Characteristics of groups under Hieory Y 

1. The atmoq^h^ is informal^ comfortable, and relaxed. It 
is a working atmosphere in which people are involved and 
interested. There are no signs of boredom. 

2. There is a lot of discussion in which virtually everyone 
participatei, but the talk remains P^inent to the tasks of 
the group. If the discussion gets off the subject, someone 
will bring It back in shcurt order. 

3. The tasks or objectives of the group are weD understood 
and accepted by the members. 

4. The members listen to each other. The discussion does 
not jump ftom one idea to another unrelated one. People 
do not appear to be afraid of appearing foolish by putting 
forth a creative thought even if It seems Coirly extreme. 

5. There is duagreement. The group is comfortable with this 
and shows no signs of desire to avoid conflict or to main- 
tain superficial cordiality. 

6. Most decisions are reached by a clear con&ensus. 

7. Criticism is firequent^ firank, and relatively comfortable. 
There is litUe evidence of personal attack, eithar open or 
hklden. CritkUm has a constructive flavor. 

8. People are ftee in exi>ressing their feelings as wdl as their 
ideas. 
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9. When action ii tak^» clear asaignnwnU are made and 
accepted. 

10. The leader of the group does not dominate it. 

11. The group ia selt^conacious about ita owu operation. Fre* 
quently it will atop to examine how well it ia doing or to 
discover what may be interferbig with Its opmtion. 

McGregor lemarki on Theory Y this m$y: 

There h subtUnUal evidence tor the ititement Uut the poteitUal^ 
ities ot the amife human bein| aie Ut above thoie which we 
^pieally realize in industry today.Itouraitumptkwan like those 
ot Theory we will not enn lecognite the e)dttence of theie 
tK)tentia]ities^ and there will be no reason to devote time, effort, 
or money to discovering how to realize them. If> however^ we 
accept assiunptiotis iike those of Theory we wtU be challenged 
to innovate, to discover new ways of organliing and directing 
human effortt even though we recognise that the perfect organic 
zation^ Mice the perfect vacuunit is practically out of reach. 



nieory Y as CUssroom Pedagogy 

Theory Y describes thebastc philosophy^ attitude^ and expectations 
of both Participatory Management and student-oentmd teaching. 
The manifestations of Theory Y in a college classroom aie as fol- 
lows. The class atmosphere is inf otmal» and there is much discussion. 
Hie course objectives are clearly understood and accepted by the 
students. Both teacher and studmts listen to each other. ThcfB is 
iDom for disagreement; students and teacher alike ace ftee m ex- 
I^essing their feelings as well as their ideas. Criticism is constructive 
and is frequent^ frank» and relatively comfortable* There is little 
evidence of personal attack. Tfie teacher^ while clearly directing 
the ctass^ is not authoritarian. Emphasis is on the process of learn- 
ing; grades, while a significant part of the couise» are not used as 
threats^ weapons^ or anger releases. The criteria for grading aie 
dearly set out by the teacher before evaluation occurs. Students are 
encouraged to know th^ can do the work. The teacher believes 
that everybody wants to learn at some level of her or his b^ng. 
The focus of the classroom is clearly on Its purpose: teaming the 
subject matter of the course. Students are praised as well as construc- 
tively criticized. There is enormous varied in the classmo two days 
are ever completely alike. Students are excited about learning; th^ 
experience joy as well as fhistration and tension. Everyone in the 
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room is engaged in a mutually beneficial task: learning whatever 
the course and teacher are there to teach. 

This description is, of course, ideal. In my own classes-and I 
suspect in most Theory Y envixonments-tome modification exists. 
My first preference always is to come ftom a Theory Y context. 
At times, however, I use the traditional church and military model 
of ^^thority firom the top,** when this seems approfmate. I also 
use persuasion as a means of directing the class and wiU even ^'sell** 
my ideas. However, I think I do my best teaching, and my best 
controtling, when I direct the class on the basis of Ute ^V^thority 
of my knowledge," to quote McGregor*s phrase. This is the control 
we teachers have as a result of placing our professional knowteclge 
and skill at our studeits* disposal. The atmosphere in such a class* 
room is similar to the atmosphere when a person is taking tennis 
lessons: there's no upset or embarrassment because you can*t al- 
ready perform the skill or because you do it badly when you 
begin, and there is every reason to learn how to do it because 
someone is there totally at your disposal who wants to teach you 
how. 

I suppose my management style is closest to what Morse and 
Lorsch (1973) describe as the Contingency Theory. This theory 
hokls that the fit between the task, the organization, and the people 
requires a management style appropriate to and contingent upon 
what has to be done and the people who are doing it The assump- 
tions behind the Contingency Theory are something like the follow- 
ing (see Morse and Lorsch, 1973, pp. 401,* 410). 

1. Human beings bring varying pattem^^rneeds and motivesinto 
the work organization, but ono central need is to achieve a 
sense of competence. 

2. The sense of competence motive, while it exists in all human 
beii^ may be fulfilled in different ways by different people 
depaiding on how this need interacts with the strengths of 
the individuals* other needs-such as those for power, inde* 
pendence, structure, achievement, and affiliation. 

3. Competence motivation is most likely to be fulfilled when 
there is a fit between task and organization. 

4. Sense of competence continues to motivate even when acom- 
petence goal is achieved: once one goal is reached, a new, 
higher one is set 

I always intend that my students teave class with that sense of 
competence having been achieved. I want to enable them, to make 
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tiicm pow«rftil when thcgr read md write. At times I bwe students 
who hive never been in msrthinc except iTIieoiyXenvkonment, 
who ite immitiife, or who think th^ ite wilUi^ to settle with just 
fetting by. In cties like thete, I may have to start with Tlieoiy X, 
but my 9t>al is always to asiist studaits in expefiencing the involve* 
ment and joyful sattif action that come bom achieving competence 
in the subject matter of the course and from expr iding in a Tlieory 
Y atmosphere. 



Course Coirtent in a Student-Centered Classroom 

What about the content in a student*centered classroom? A set of 
assumptions neither provides nor describes next semester^s cuiricu* 
lum. If the student-centered approuh leads to discova!y,asBanrett 
Mandel says it does in the introduction to this book^ what do stu* 
oents discover about? If it leads^ as Barrett s^ to confidence, 
what do studaits feel confiden(^ in? There has to be some 4q>ecific 
direction in the coune, some **playifigfield"fofstudents to achieve 
this SMse of competence and succeis. That's where process comes 
in. I, personally, am not willing to wait for unguided, undirected 
**natiual growth'* to occur in my classes, mainfy because I get paid 
to teach some q^ecific subjects: writing and Utottuie. I do believe 
natural growth occurs and that I can help to accelezate that growtii. 
I also believe that as the instructor I have a direct responsibility 
for setting up a ipecific course of study that will foster growth and 
sense of power. I aim, therefore, for fpiided discovery and focused 
confidence. 

A typical dictionary definition of proceu is a **iystematic series 
of actioiu directed to some aid; a continuous action, operation, or 
aeiies of changes taking place in a definite manner; the action of 
going forward.'* Being a procets teacher thus means that I decide 
what end I intend to ach^ve in the class and take thereiponsibility 
for setting up a lystematic series of actions directed toward <ichiev^ 
ing that end. Althou^ I set up a proceis curriculum in both my 
literature and my writing classes, I will use the latter to illustrate 
the lystematic planning and correlating of sut^ect matter with 
organic growth in the students that occurs in a processoiiented 
curricuhmu I choose a freshman writing course for discuision for 
at l^st three reasoni : Entflsh teachen, and large, have more 
success in theirIiterat^Jreclassel than th^ do in their writing dassei 
and, hence, probably nave a kss critical i»ed tot a process model 
in litorature; writing breaks down naturally into stages which can 
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be Ulustiited clear^ in a piocess cuirkulum; ind my 
is tiie teaching of mitang. 

The Process Model: Teaching Writing in Sequence 

Students aie taught in sequence the three basic stages a irriter goes 
thiough in pioducing a piece of mak: cteating (getting an idea), 
shaping (oiganizing, aztanging^ finding foim for that idea), and 
completiiqc (leviiiing, correcting, editing, polishing the final version 
of the idea). Althou^thesestagescertiuilyovcrlapandareactuaUy 
lecursive, they nonetheless ctnbeseen as the basic steps that irriteit 
follow. The process curriculum clearly distinguishes each stage and 
is oigantzed to teach the stages individual^ before the student is 
expected to be wnultaneously proficient in all three. 

Such a curriculum begins ivith two ot thtee weeks* emphasis on 
creating"^ learning ways to discow ideas on any subject. Specific 
invention heuristics are practiced in class, and students exp^nce 
the act of finding something valuable to say on a topic. The course 
never begins with instructionssu(A as **Decide on a thesis sentence," 
**Narrow a toiuc," or **Leam these editing skills before you write 
anything.*' Instead, with specific, repeatable activities, students 
learn what it feels like to go after som^ing to say and besuccesstui 
at the hunt. Theae invention activities, unlike ftee writing and pre*^ 
writing^ are not designed to loosen up the students or make them 
feel comfortable with the act of writing, although such benefits do 
usually occur. Rathtf these creating activities are designed as the 
necessary and important first step toward a specific erpositoiy 
writing asp^igmmt. 

In my own class, I teach a number of different creating tech- 
niques. Here is a description (bom Cowan and Cowan, 1980) of 
one of the techniques. Cubing, as it appears in the handout that I 
give to students: 

Cubing is s technique for swiftly cotuidering s subject f^oiti 6 
poinU of view. The emphaiis is on swiftly and 6. 

Often writen can't get gotng on a subject because they are 
toeked tntoasiiviewjyoriooklngatthe topic. Thst^s when Cti6£rir 
works well Cubing lets you have a sin|)e point of view for ot4y 
3 to 5 m^utes; then you move on to the next point of view. When 
you have ftnlshed cubing, you have spent 18 to 30 minutes tooking 
at the subject fiom vaiying peispectlves. 

Do eadk of the 6 steps in order, ^lending no more than 3 to 5 
minutes on each. 

1. Describe it. Look at the subject closely and describe what you 
see. Cdlots, sh^»es, sizcs^ end so forth. 



2. C^.ii^ it Wbit \$ it tlmltar to? Ktferent tiom? 

3. Auocktt it Wbit does it m«ke you thiDk of? Tlmfs, pltoet, 
people? 

4. Analy^ it tiow it it made. If you don't know, make it up. 
Ai^fy it Tell wbtt you am do with it, how it am be used 

6. Argutfororcgoifutit Takei stand. 

Wien you have flnkbed all tlx, ttad what you have wiitten. If 
out anfle or penpecUve strikes you as particularty pfomitin{, you 
imba)^ haw come up with a f6cusforyouiessay«ThctewUi vety 
likety be at least one thing you reaDy enjoyed wiitinK during the 
Cubing activity, tometbing you felt soire interest in or even excite* 
ment about 

Ihe next tem weeks of the course are devoted to the ahaping atage 
of the wilting pioceu. Here the atudrats learn (1) the dtflierence 
betvreen public and private writing; (2) the essential role of the 
leader; (3) the importance of knowing the purpose for the piece of 
siting; (4) the concept of thesis and organising idea; (6) the con- 
cept of proinise and delivery— letting the reader know whatisgohig 
to be discussed and then faithfully discusnng that and on^ that; 
(6) ways to develop an idea; (7) techniques for critiquing writing 
in ord^ to learn how to do a better second draft. 

Much of this content is common^ taught In fteshnuut English. 
Unfottunatelyt however^ many courses begin with shaping rules 
long before there is anythhig to shape. Hiit inversion almost always 
retuita in canned subject matter (usually presented in three para- 
graph! sandwiched between an introduction and a conchtsion) that 
makes no real attempt at communication. The essay is merely 
something written down to complete the assignment and get a grade. 
Howem» when the shaphig ststfe is done in its proper place in the 
sequence^ after the student has fotmd something to aay» it can 
powerfiilty serve the writer and the reader. 

Here is a sami^ (from Cowan and C6wan» 1980) of the kind of 
information I give my own students when we move Into theshaping 
stage of the writing i»ocess: 

Hie Tlruth about All Audknces 

1. Readeit donot Kf£e tobeboied.and theydotiketobettlmu^ 
Uted. 

2. Readers have a hietarchy of things they need to be happy, and 
one of the highest is the need to feel achievement and accom^ 
plltbment, 

^ Iteaderswanttogetsomethingoutofwhatthey lead. 
4. Readers resent being told something they slieady know> unless 
the wiiter brings something new or differoit to the sut^ect 
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S. lUidm ate btny people; they will not tolerate a writer who 
vaitei thetr Ume. 

& lte«lmaieo(tenfetuctaiittotead;theywout<lr«therbewatch* 
in^ ttkviiion orpliylQg tennis, 

7. Readm need to have Meas« opinions, Infonnation expkimd; 
they denxand expamlon and development of points to that ih^/ 
can what the writer mcani 

8. Readentikeorderandhattchaosifittast5veiytoDg;theyneed 
to be al>le to sense wbeie the writer is coin;. 

FiiudJiy^ the course content turns to the completing stage ol the 
writing pioc«ss^ where editing, pnwfreading, polishing, levistng f o^ 
style, and so on take pbu». By this time the students have learned 
to create ideas on any topic^ to shape these ideas into a piece of 
public communication directed toward somi; leal (or invented) 
q>eciric audience. Now at this point in the proms^ they can concern 
themselves with such things as enont, revisions, codes of correctness. 
Putting these concerns earlier is inappropriate because students will 
not be diligent about perfecting somet*iing vdiich they didn't even 
care about saying in the first place. By separating completing acthr* 
ities Irom creating and shaping, the instructor not on^ follows the 
old ^'divide and conquer** maxim, but she or he also sets up a situa* 
tion for students in which each stage is much more likely to be 
learned because each is a specific action in **a systematic series . ^ . 
directed toward some end/' 

In my own classes, I introduce the completing stage by giving 
infonnation (tcom Cowan and Cowan, 1980) like this to the 
students: 

Why Cbmptetin; Is Nece^aiy 

1. Cbmptetlng removes the last source of contusion. Thingswtittett 
in haste someUmes confUse a reader because the message is 
actually blocked by errors, gaps In organization, or inadequate 
development The cotnptettng stage gives the writer a final 
chance to mske the message totally clear. 

Z Cbmpleting Is a way of making the reader more receptive to 
your message. Fteople do have c^ln expectations of a papei^ 
they want It to be neat, to make sense, to be readable, and to 
have correct spelling and punctuation. Because that*s so, some 
people see only the enor, the smudge, the misspelled word, 
and fall to see anything else. You may not think it fahr, but 
many people do ei^uate mistakes with sloppy thinking. C6mple^ 
Ing gives you a chance to make the writing blemish^ftee and 
helps focus the readet^s attention where you want It 

3. Cbmpleting is a way of making life easier for yourself. There 
are certain things that we all do because they are proper and 
appropriate; wiping our hands If they are Arty before we reach 
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out fort handshake; not talking out loud ataweddjng;dttsslng 
up to go to a fancy mtaurant, TticM customs or established 
ways ot doing things are violated only at the person^s peril 
who bleaks the niles. If you don*t observe the code, you pro* 
duce a hawle. There ate codes in writing: tnaiginsttii,!vst spacing, 
etc It*s just plain smart to check to see that you have kept all 
the nilei As a frfend says, "Ride the hoise in the direction it*s 
going." DonH turn in woHt that is certain to produce a hassle* 
4. CkHnpleting lets you say what you mean in a way yo^i can be 
proud ot There b nothing like the good feeling a writer gets 
by saying something important in just the way itshouldbesafd. 
And it*s impossible to check on thbeailierwhen Ute thoughts 
first come rolling in. It*s only after the words are "cold" that 
you can turn writing into its best form. Completing gives you a 
final chance to inakethewritingsomethingyou can be proudof. 

nAfter stud'snts have moved consciously tlm>ugh this distinct 
thiee^tage sequence eight to ten times during the terrn^ they may 
find the stages melting into each other» telescoping^ or even happen- 
ing simultaneously. Writing is in the end a very individual sttak^ 
with the stages often occurring in unique ways for each pesson. 
Until students have had this practice^ however, they often don^t 
kno Y how to get started, can*t think of anything to say, and feel 
overwhehned* They start worrying too early about wheUier the 
teacher will be pleased » long before there*sanytiiing to be pleased 
about. When everything is expected at once» when there is no se- 
quence to the content of the course to make writing seem doable 
and manageable to the inexperienced writ^ (and almost all students 
are inexperienced writers), it*& little wonder that students hate and 
fear freshman English before the first day of class. 

Tite Process Model: Teaching Writing in a Situational Context 

Situational context is anoth^ central part of a process approach 
to the teaching of writing. The process approach is not compaUble 
with writing done in avacuum'^en if thi^ vacuum isaclassroom— 
because such writing elicits no personal involvement ftom the stu- 
dent and does not teach writing as an act of communication. 
Therefore, every writing assignment is placed in a context which 
determines the purpose and the audience for that piece of writing. 
Several outstanding authors have discussed the importance of situa- 
tional context in recent books» and no one does so more dramatic 
caUy than Ong (1977): 

To sense more fuUy the writer's problem with his so^ed 
audience, let us envision a class of students asked to write on the 
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nittfeci to wbkh scboolteftchm, jtded by summer, tetum com^ 
piUttvelty tvtry autuitm: 1 Sp^i iSy Summer Vwitioit" 
Ihe tttdier makn the etay attumptloii, invlUng and ptaudble but 
ftbe, thil the cbief piobim of i boy or i girt in wiiUag U finding 
i sul^iect ictuiUy part of his or ha »*tl{fe. In^oae subject mtUer 
it supposed to solve the pioUem of invention. Of course it does 
fi<3L The pfoblemif not siro)^ what to siy but also whom to say 
it to. Say? The student is not talhing. He is wtiUnf. No one is 
listeninf. Then is no feedback. Where does he fbd hts **iudience*'? 
He has to make hisieidefs up^ fictionalize them. 

If the student knew what he was up against better than the 
teacher giving the anlgnmeiit seemittgly does, he might ask, **Who 
wanis to knowT' The answer is not easy. Giandmothet? He never 
tells grandmother. His tiither or mother? There^s a lot he would 
not want to tell them« fhatVsure. His dassmates? imagine the 
teception if he suggested they sit down and listen quietly while 
he told them how he spent his summer vacation. The teacher? 
There is no conceivable setting in whkh he could imagine telling 
his teacher how he spent his summer vacation other than in wiiUng 
this paper, so that writing for the teacher does not solve his prob^ 
lems but only restates them. In Cset^ most young people do not 
tell anybody how they spent their summer vacation^ much less 
write down how they spent it The subject m^ be inclose; the 
use it is put to remains unf^itiar, strained^ bizarre, (pp. S8*60) 

Hiisch (1977) argues for the importance of situational conteict 
this way: 

The chief ^inction between oral and written speedi, when 
the two are considered from a functional point of view, is the 
absence, in writing, of a definite situational context . . . \ifiitten 
^>eech. .. most nonnally secures its metningin some ftituteUme, 
in varied and unpredictable situations, and forthe understandinf 
of a varied and i^npredictabte audience, ... To speak or write is to 
project meaning as understood meankig, and this requires an im^ 
plidt imaging of one's audience-* crucial point in composition 
teaching. 

[In writing! the absence of actual petsons, speaking in actual 
contexts, requires the creation of implied persons speaking in 
unpUed contexts. This eccentricity of written s|>eech creates prob* 
lems iiribicb cannot be solved by the ablest of native speakers with, 
out practice and instruction. This is why one needs to be taught 
composition in one^s own language, (pp. 28, 30, 31) 

The pioblem-^e need for situational contexts-is clear; what 
doe8thesolution-^heactualcla£6roomass];gnment^ooklike?lf^ 
make up ihe situational contexts for the students* assignments and 
lat^ asrist them in making up their own. Of course what is impor- 
tant is not the actual contexts themselves but the imderlylng con- 
cept that th^ represent: writing is done by a specific person for a 
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tpedfic pufpoie and for a q>edlic penon or penons. Heie is an 
eumplt (firom Cowan and Cowan* 1980) of the ^rpe of situational 
context I give my students eaily in the term: 

The elemt ntaty schoob In your atea ait starUog a otw progiam 
tiiUsi»iiif: SUptrSttuida^ Various voluntem in the community 
will work with the diildien in lubjects such as sctcnce, histoiy, 
aits and crafts^ wiitinf, and music Ihe idea of these Super Satur- 
days {there wiU be two a month for three months) is that tlie 
chUdien can learn new tliinfs in an infoimal, active enviionment 
The science {roup, for instance, meets in the paik. Hie chlldien 
signing up for arts and enrfU will father at a ston that sellsorigin^ 
paintincs, diswinp^ and emits. You love the whole idea and have 

agteed to be a volunteer forthe group. For the f^tst Saturday, 

you are {oing to explain one aspect of your subject that you think 
will leal^ inteiest the chOdien. <One of your fHends in histoty it 
going to explaUi the eRiect of the discovery of the cotton gin one 
Saturday and the meaning of democi»7 another. The peiton in 
arts and crafts says that he will begin by explainli^ to thedilldren 
wliat weaving is» how and where it begin, and the types of looms 
pe<^le use in weaving. Hie volunteer In sdence hat sevetal sub* 
jecU in mind: why thesky Is blue, why clouds have diffeientshapes, 
what makes rain.) 

You am preparing for your (list meeting with the diildien. 
Your group wUl be 10*12 yeais old. You want to write out what 
you plan to discuss. Hie essay will be the guide fcnryour first Super 
Satuiday discussion. Prepare the essay that you will later turn Into 
a talk vrith the children. Use the fonn of e^tplanation essay that 
you teamed in school 

Sequence and situational context are just two of the components 
of a good process cuiricutum in a wiit^ class* Nonethdess, they 
illustrate the essence of sudi a course: each activity, each part of 
the subject matter, is presented delibantely at the time and place 
it appears, as part of a series of actions that will cause the students 
to go fomard in a definite mannet to the derired end of writing 
well. The process teacher never takes anything for granted, never 
puts something into the syllabus, without thinking about its appro- 
priateness for the time and place it is appearingand is always willing 
to take the responsibility for how much, how soon, and how often 
something is taught. 

The responsibility is gtift Such a content cant be handled by 
relying on one's past or on one's own teachers as models or even 
on one's beliefs that such and such are good for the students. In a 
process curriculum, the contents of the course must alws^s con- 
tribute to the **act of going forward." Being a process teacher, 
then, means that I decide the class objective, based on the authority 
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of my knowledge, not the authority of my place, and I work to set 
up a class environment and course content that will encourage my 
students to reach that objective. 

Studrat^Centoed Teaching as Context; 
Ptoeess CUndcuhim as Content 

Finally, the two, studenl^centered teaching and process curriculum^ 
come togeth^. The first is actually a context for the second. 
StudrntcentC'^'d teaching, like Participatory Management, is a 
particular set of assumptions, a philosophy about human relations 
and working environments. Process curriculum is a specific series 
of actions informed by that philosophy and directed toward a 
determined end* The two complement each other, although the 
f&n^]tjtudent<ent^red teaching* accommodates many other forms 
of course content, in addition to a process curriculum* The mutual 
influence of a Theory Y-based, student<entered phibsophy and a 
process curriculum can be seen in the details of how I work* 

I teach in a workshop atmosphere* When class begins, the stu* 
dents and I exchange **jouxnals,'' pieces of paper on which we have 
written our reactions to the last class. We also begin each class with 
^^foregrounds,** one*sentence statements of what is foremost on 
our minds at that moment. I make sure, too, that the class always 
knows what sequence we are moving through at any given point 
and why. 

We have situational contexts for every writing assignment. The 
students must indicate their theds or organizing idea, audience, 
and purpose for every piece of writing they do, and the entire class 
gives a response, noting especially whether th^ can see any possible 
value or contribution to the reader in the proposed idea. When a 
paper is finished, everything done prior to the finished draft- 
all the creating, all the shaping^ tAtached so that I can see the 
entire process, bom the first glimmer of an idea to the polished, 
completed final coi^. All students are required to read theirpapers 
to at least one other pmon before giving them to me, and some 
students read their papers aloud in class* 

The course syllabusprovkles time to respond to ungraded versions 
of all papers and time for revisions before &1&I copies are due for 
a grade* I make sure that students know in advance what the criteria 
will be for their grades. I grade on a continuum that is cumulative. 
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The fifst paper, far instance, will be graded on three criteria; the 
imwnce of a miter's voice, the potential value of the subject for 
the reader, and the appropriatenett of the writing to the purpoae 
and audiance for which it was intmded. By the end of the term, 
all papers are graded for their success in all three stages of the writ* 
ing process^ creating, shaping, and completing* Even thou^ the 
things on which I base my evaluation accumulate as the term pro- 
gresses^ 1 am never, at any one time, grading for more than three 
**new" aspects of good writing. I ^rpe a full-page evaluation of each 
student's papar and do not put any marks at all on the paper itselt 
This evaluation is attached to the first pageofthestudent'swriting. 
I put the grade on an index card and paperclip it to the back of 
the essay so that the grade and the evaluation are separate in loca* 
tion and, 1 hope, in their effect on the student In class I ask the 
students to write a reaction to my evaluation and my grading as 
soon as they read them so that we can finish up with that paper 
and move ahead to the next 

I begin my course believing that all students can learn to write 
and can be relatively happy doing so. Writing never ceases to be 
hard work, both for them and for me^ But what we do in class 
does bring competence and achievenent. I teach for power in life, 
for the ability to \mte under any circumstance in the real workl* I 
believe, with Jerome Brun^, that all students can team anything, 
given enough time. Not having enough time is one of those thin^ 
Cari Rogers so aptty calls ^'institutional press/' The end of the 
term does win in some cases ; a student just will not have had raough 
time to practice sufficiently in order to become a fiedily consistent 
good writer* I let such a student know at the end of the term just 
how much and how well he or she has accomplished the ol^}ective 
of the course. I don't grade on effort; I grade on quality and achieve- 
ment By the end of the course, there has been enough teaching, 
practice, and exchange for most students to be at a decent level. 
When some arent, I don't pretend they axe^ But I do acknowledge 
and discuss with these students the power of institutional press; I 
also take responsibility^ in some cases for not having found the 
approach that wouU have unlocked the writing process more 
quickly for a particular student Even when every student does not 
become a superior miter by the end of the term, we all leave the 
course knowing that each of us has made a contribution to the 
other. The atmosphere in a studentnrentered classroom absolutely 
causes that to be the case. 
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